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Industrial Injuries, 193%. 

Some 16,400 persons were killed in 
industrial accidents in the United 
States in 1938, according to estimates 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
In addition, nearly 99,000 persons 
were permanently disabled and more 
than a million and a quarter others 
were temporarily disabled. These 
figures, however, represented a con- 
siderable improvement over the situa- 
tion in 1937. The improvement is 
attributed to a lowering of the fre- 
quency of accidents, and a decrease in 
employment (and therefore a de- 
creased exposure to hazard). Page 869. 


American Labor, 1914 to April 1917. 


Up to the declaration of war by the 
United States on April 6, 1917, the 
World War period was marked by a 
sharp but uneven rise in prices and 
cost of living. During the early 
months of the war there were fluctua- 
tions, but as late as September 1915 
the retail cost of food in the principal 
cities was about the same as in 1913. 
Thereafter, the rise was rapid and by 
March 1917 was 32.5 percent higher 
than in 1913. Wages tended to lag 
behind prices and the increases varied 
widely in different parts of the coun- 
try. The lag of wages behind living 
costs gave rise to many strikes, espe- 
cially in the industrial centers of the 
East. During the early months of the 
war there was severe unemployment. 
Later, employment increased rapidly 
in eastern industrial centers affected 
by war demands but some industries 
even in the East experienced a decline 
ofemployment. Page 785. 


Union Health Center. 


Union Health Center was estab- 
lished by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union in 1913, to 
carry on a medical-care program for 
the membership of the union. Al- 
though the Center does not provide 
complete medical care, it gives ambu- 
lant care, and the careful physical ex- 
aminations which it gives to appli- 
cants for admission to the union bring 
to light many serious conditions re- 
quiring attention, as well as incipient 
ailments that can be prevented. It 
also supervises the medical aspects of 
the sick benefits of the various local 
unions and does much work along 
health-education lines. Details re- 
garding the work of the Center and 
the various types of medical benefits 
provided by the locals are given on 
page 811. 


State Control of Labor in Ge rmany . 


The National Socialist Government, 
upon ascendency to power in 1933, in- 
augurated a series of legislative and 
administrative measures designed to 
control the conditions of employment 
of all workers in the interest of the 
State. Trade unions were abolished, 
industrial disputes were prohibited, 
and all other labor conditions were 
brought under control of the public 
authorities. By the time the war 
began there was little difference in 
status between civilian workers and 
soldiers. The various measures by 
which this control was achieved 
are described in an article on page 
805. 
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Annual Earnings in Electrical Indus- 
try. 


Workers employed throughout the 
year, in 1936, in the manufacture of 
electrical products had annual earn- 
ings of $1,480, according to a survey 
made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. These employees con- 
stituted the larger part of the labor 
force. ‘Those who were employed for 
9 months or more averaged $1,400, 
and those working at least 6 months, 
$1,340. Including all the short- 
service workers the average was 
$1,182. Page 921. 


Closed Shop and Check-( Mf. 


About 3 million of the nearly 8 
million organized workers in the 
United States, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimates, are now working 
under closed shop agreements. Many 
others are employed under conditions 
approximating the closed shop, but 
not formalized by written agreement, 
and about half a million are employed 
under preferential union shop con- 
ditions. 

About half the national and inter- 
national unions in this country have 
signed at least a few agreements pro- 
viding for the check-off method of 
collecting union dues. Page 830. 


Legislation on Labor Relutions. 


Legislative restrictions on the right 
of workers to organize and to bargain 
collectively were adopted in several 
States in the 193% legislative sessions. 
Four States (Michigan, Minnesota, 


Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin 
passed new laws in this f 
amended measures previously e; 
In addition, legislation con 
arbitration and mediation a: 
issuance of injunctions was ena 
a number of States. The rij 
labor were drastically reduced 
cases. Page 884. 


Employment in Great Britain. 
Labor shortages were being 
enced in certain industries and 
of Great Britain by midsum: 
this year, chiefly as a result 
demand for workers to carry 
rearmament program. ‘The J: 
to July decline in the number of 


ployed registered was the larg: 


the 16 vears for which figure: 
been compiled, and in some ind 
full employment was reached 
the outbreak of war. Page 796 


Earnings in the Hat Industri: 
Workers in the fur-felt hat 
were earning, on the averag 
cents an hour in 1939; in the 
industry, 49.8 cents; in the st 
industry, 49.1 cents; and in the 
facture of hat materials, 55.2 
l-arnings per week averaged $24 
the fur-felt hat industry, $19.4' 

wool-felt industry, $20.20 


straw-hat industry, and $20.89 | 


manufacture of hat materials 


weekly working hours averaging 


spectively, 37.2, 39.0, 41.2, and 
Data collected for these four bra 


of the hat industry, in a special su 


by the Bureau of Labor Stat 
are given on page 932. 
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FOR OCTOBER 1939 


\MERICAN LABOR IN THE WORLD WAR PERIOD 
1914 TO APRIL 1917 


THE World War began on July 28, 1914, and on April 6, 1917, the 
United States declared war on Germany. Interest in possible develop- 


ments affecting labor during the present period of warfare suggests a 
brief recital of the main effects of the World War during the period 
of American neutrality. These effects, in their immediate bearings 
on labor, include changes in prices and living costs, wage rates and 
earnings, employment, industrial relations, and the immigrant labor 
supply. 

lt is desirable to consider past wartime experiences not merely be- 
cause Of their intrinsic interest but also because of the light that a 
knowledge of past experience may throw on present problems and 
tendencies. It is necessary, however, to recognize that history does 
not repeat itself in detail and that an effort to draw exact historical 
parallels is misleading. 

An instance of altered circumstances is the fact that the World War 
cut off a vast inflow of immigrant labor, whereas war abroad at 
present can have no marked effect on the inflow of labor because of 
the change in immigration policy. The virtual cessation of immi- 
gration in 1914 undoubtedly had much to do with the early exhaus- 
tion of the labor supply by employment demands in the industries 
that were stimulated by war needs. It is important, too, to note 
that although there was a significant amount of unemployment before 
the World War, the percentage unemployed was much less than in 
recent years and the “hard core’ of unemployment that attracted 
attention even before the depression beginning in 1929 was insignifi- 
cant before the World War. Even if it is to be assumed that the war 
will lead to material increases in the demand for workers, it is impor- 
tant to note that Work Projects Administration rolls were reduced in 
1939 up to the beginning of the war by about 1,300,000 workers in the 
expectation of increased private employment, and that before the 
war began few of these workers had obtained private employment. 

Still another factor affecting the demand for labor is the present 
relatively large amount of unused productive capacity. Before the 
World War the facilities of production were usually operated at a 
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higher percentage of capacity than has been characteristic of rece; 
years. In addition there are now improved machines and techniques 
that have been thoroughly tested and are readily available for yas}, 
increasing the productivity of labor whenever demand for the prodye 
warrants their more extensive use. On this account as well as hyp. 
cause of other circumstances, it is unsafe to assume that war orders 
will now have an effect on employment and on wages analogous {, 
the effects of the World War. 

There are various other flaws in any exact parallelism draw) |p. 
tween the present and the World War. The warring nations are yo, 
confronted by credit and monetary difficulties such as they did no 
experience in 1914. These difficulties are partly in their own yagi 
public debts and uncertain monetary systems, and partly in the public 
policy of the United States as embodied in measures affecting exports. 
The trends in prices and wages may be affected both here and abroad 
by radically different public policies and systems of control. 

Not least of the dangers of drawing parallels arises from uncertain- 
ties as to the length and fortunes of the war. But on the assumptio 
that war continues for a considerable period, certain basic resem- 
blances to the World War are apparent. The diversion of manpowe: 
and resources from normal production into wartime channels and tly 
destruction or crippling of productive facilities abroad will induce 4 
scarcity that must tend toward rising prices and increased employ- 
ment. ‘The emphasis on munitions of war and on basic products and 
services required in wartime must affect significantly, even in neutral 
countries, the types of business enterprise and of employment. ‘The 
warring countries, although confronted by obstacles in the way of 
trade and shipping that are perhaps even more serious than in 1914, 
will no doubt find means to mobilize their finances and to make 
available such means of payment as will enable them to tap the 
productive resources of neutrals. Not the least important of resem- 
blances to other wars must be the aftermath of readjustment and 
maladjustment. 


Changes in Prices and Cost of Living 


Outstanding in importance to business men directly and to wag 
earners indirectly were changes in wholesale prices. On the basis 0! 
the 1913 average as 100, the March 1913 figure was 100.1; the March: 
1914 figure, 97.4; and the March 1915 figure, 97.7. During the las! 
3 months of 1914 prices were somewhat below the average for thie 
year. It was not until the last quarter of 1915 that the general index 
of wholesale prices turned sharply upward. The index for March 
1916 was 115.2, and for March 1917, 154.3. The variations in prices 
of products affected directly by wartime demands were much more 
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extreme. (See table 1.) By March 1917 the wholesale price of 
grains was 96 percent higher than in 1913; the price of hides and 
skins, 91 percent higher; fuel and lighting, 77 percent; iron and steel, 
117 percent; chemicals, 100 percent; and paper and pulp, 101 percent. 
The most pronounced increases were during the months immediately 
preceding America’s entry into the World War. 


laste 1.—Wholesale Prices of All Commodities and of Selected Groups, March 1913 
to March 1917 


[Average 1913=100.0] 








4 ver- Marcl 
Commodity group age, ee _ _ : — 
1913 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 
Seniesa ailithdnieninneencreniahinsini OR Me geen F 
All commodities-........-.-- : a 100. 0 100. 1 | 97.4 | 97.7 115. 2 154.3 
Graies...----<------- ae ...| 100.0} 938] 1014| 1460! 119.4 196. 3 
Hides and skins_..............._.-- 100. 0 100.2} 103.0} 1222| 128.8 191. 5 
Fuel and lighting - -_- ciainivaiiialavidilate 100. 0 99. 3 98. 5 80.3) 111.9 | 176.7 
fron and steel.................-.-.-.------|  1000| 108.2 90.1] 85.2] 1425 217.5 
Chemicals... ....--- ee ne: 100. 0 98. 5 97.0; 1183] 249.1 | 199. 7 
Paper and pulp------ aa 100.0 | 100. 2 | 97.6 | 96.0 | 112.5 | 201. 3 





Some of the spectacular increases in wholesale prices were in com- 
modities required for war and not for ordinary consumption, and the 
cost of living therefore did not rise as much as wholesale prices. 

In 1913 the only index of living costs computed for the United 
States was an index of food costs. As the war progressed, it became 
apparent that this index was not an adequate measure of changes in 
total living costs. At that time, the most recent information on the 
goods and services which are important in the family budgets of wage 
earners throughout the country applied to the year 1903. There 
had been important changes in consumption habits in the interval, 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics initiated a study of family expen- 
ditures in the District of Columbia in 1916, in shipbuilding centers 
along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and the Great Lakes in 1917, 
and in other industrial cities the following year. On the basis of these 
studies, a list of the items most important in the spending of wage 
earners and clerical workers was selected and retail prices for these 
items were collected for the years just previous. 

As indexes of total living costs became available city by city, 
they showed that costs of food, clothing, and housefurnishings had 
increased more than those for other items. Rents had increased 
slightiy, fuel and light costs somewhat more, and costs for miscellane- 
ous goods (such as laundry, carfare, medical care, newspapers, and 
movies) even more. (See table 2.) The cost-of-living data were 
collected during these years only for December. When the 1913 
cost of living is regarded as equal to 100, the resulting index for Decem- 
ber 1914 was 102.7; for December 1915, 104.7; for December 1916, 
116.6; and for December 1917, 138.3. There were marked differences 
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in the extent of change in cost of living in the various cities ¢0) (y¢, 
at that time by the cost-of-living surveys. Between December |); 
and December 1916, the average for the United States rose j. - 
percent. The increases during these 2 years in the several citie 
ranged from 20.7 percent in Buffalo, N. Y., and Detroit, Mic, ;, 
3.8 percent in Portland, Oreg. The cities of the South and the fy, 
West were least affected. 











TaBLe 2.—Changes in Cost of Living, 1913 to 1917! 





11913= 100.0) 








House- 
furnish- 
ing goods 


Fuel and 


Date Allitems Food Clothing Rent 
light 


















1913—vearly averare 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 | 100.0 








1914— December 102. 7 105. 0 101.0 100.0 101.0 | 104. 0 
1915-—— Decem ber 104.7 105. 0 104.7 101. 5 101.0 110.4 
1916— December 116. 6 126. 0 120.0 102.3 108, 4 127.8 
1917— December 138.3 157.0 149. 1 100. 1 124. 1 150. ¢ 














' Based on food costs in 39 large cities in 1913, increased to 45 by 1917; and other costs in 19 of thes: 








Sunilar variations are discernible in the retail cost of food. | 
March 1917, retail food prices in larger cities of the country were 
percent above the 1913 average; in Buffalo, N. Y., 39.6 percen 
higher; and in Los Angeles, Calif., only 14.8 percent higher. [nd 
numbers of the retail cost of food, available by months, revea! 
| rapid rise of prices from the fall of 1915 to the spring of 1917, when th 
United States entered the war. (See table 3.) 








Taste 3.—Changes in Retail Cost of Feed in Larger Cities, March 1914 to Marc! 





[Average cost for 1913 =100.0 














Index num- | 


Year and month her 


Year and month 






|} 1915: September 










1913: Average 100. 0 
October 
1914: March 98.8 | November 
April 96.5 December 
May 97.7 |} 
June 99.3 || 1916: January 
July 102. 2 | February 
August. 106. 5 || March 
September 107. 4 || April 1 
October 105. 4 || May.. 4 
November 105. 3 | June 
: December 104. 6 | July... 
b August. 
ivis: January 103. 5 | September 5 
February 101.1 | October 20. 8 
March 98.0 || November 
April 99. 2 || December 
May 100.1 | 
June 100.5 || 1917: January 
July 100. 2 || February 
August 100.1 || March 











Changes in Wages 


Wages advanced between 1913 and the date of the entry of thie 
United States into the World War, but the advances did not keep 
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pace with the rise in prices and cost of living. Union hourly rates of 
wages were 14 percent higher in May 1917 than in May 1913. In 
contrast, food prices in May 1917 were 55.9 percent higher than in 
May 1913. The increase in union hourly rates of wages between 
\ay 1913 and May 1917 in the various cities then covered by reports 
to the Department of Labor ranged from 22 percent in Baltimore to 
only 7 percent in New Orleans. (See table 4.) Increases during this 
period were exceptionally large in the metal trades. The smallest 
increase in these trades was 14 percent, which was the general average 
for all the trades covered, and the largest increase in the metal trades 
was 27 percent. 


Papie 4.—Indexes of Union Hourly Rates of Wages in Various Cities, May 15, 1913, 
to May 15, 1917 


|May 15, 1913=100] 





Indexes, May 15— 







1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 


United States. . 100 102 103 107 114 
Atlanta......-- 100 | 101 101 | 194 112 
Baltimore. . --. 100 | 103 106 | 106 | 22 
PE badness : ‘ 100 | 104 104 | 109 | 115 
Chicago. .--.--- 100 102 102 105 108 
Cincinnati___- 100 102 105 112 118 
Denver 100 100 100 103 114 
New Orleans. 100 101 99 101 107 
New York..-- 100 101 101 | 108 114 
Philadelphia. 100 106 | 107 108 112 
Pittsburgh. - - - 100 102 107 | 108 120 
of “SFE 100 104 | 104 | 105 108 
San Francisco... 100 101 101 | 104 109 


100 | 99 | 113 








Wage contracts in the coal-mining industry during the war period 
preceding the entry of the United States provided for increases in 
many occupations. The agreements relating to contract miners in 
the anthracite division of coal mining provided for an increase of 7 
percent, but this did not become effective until May 1916. In the 
Hocking Valley bituminous-coal district, an important rate-basing 
district, union agreements made no provision for increases in the wages 
of the large group of pick or hand miners, but a 6.4 percent increase 
was obtained by machine cutters and loaders, and the agreements 
also provided for increases ranging from 4.9 percent to 6.1 percent 
for certain other types of workers.' 

Detailed information for New York State indicates a much greater 
increase in average weekly earnings than in wage rates. Extremely 
low levels of employment early in the war increased the amount of 
part time and thus curtailed earnings. Later, the war orders from 
abroad, combined with such circumstances as armaments expansion 





‘U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 279: Hours and Earnings in Anthracite and Bituminous 
Coal Mining, pp. 11-14. Washington, 1921. 
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at home, stimulated employment, cut down part time, and added tp 
overtime, and thus weekly earnings increased independently 
changes in rates. From June 1914 to March 1917 there was an ayer. 
age increase of about 25 percent in weekly earnings in the 55 indye. 
tries that reported employment and wages to the New York Stato 
authorities.’ 

The increases in New York State in the main groups of indusirie 
ranged from 9 percent in the printing and paper goods group tv 3 
percent in the stone, clay, and glass group. Most of the Sedtstrie 
with declines in employment or comparativ ely slight increases jy 
employment had relatively slight increases in averagé earnines 
There were 35 industries either with lower employment in Mare} 
1917 than in June 1914, or with increases below the average, ay 
in 23 of these the increases in average earnings were below the genera! 
average. 

The influences that affected rates of pay, hours of labor, and weekh 
earnings in New York State were not operative to the same exten 
in many other parts of the country. The nature of New York’s 
industries and particularly their geographical location gave to that 
State a prominence in filling war orders that found reflection in 
relatively rapid rise in earnings as well as employment. The variable 
regional effects of the war are observable in the wage rates of hired 
farm workers from 1913 to 1916. In the United States as a whole 
the rates increased about 10 percent, and in the State of New York 
approximately 15 percent. In other farming regions adjacent to 
eastern industrial areas, as well as in New York, farm wages increased 
more than the average for the country as a whole. In regions com- 
paratively remote from industrial centers affected by war industries 
there was virtually no rise in farm wages. In some States there 
were declines, as in Georgia, South Carolina, and Florida. Even 
the States of the far West experienced little change in farm wage 
rates. Thus, in California rates of pay increased only about one-hal! 
as much as in the country as a whole. In some of the wheat States, 
the great increase in the demand for wheat found expression in 
relatively rapid rise of farm wages.° 


Unemployment Early in the War 


The first year of the World War was marked by serious and wide- 
spread unemployment. The available information regarding employ- 
ment and unemployment at that time was extremely fragmentary and 





2 Indexes of employment and total wages were constructed by the New York State Industrial Commis- 
sion and published in The Labor Market, issued each month, and from these indexes the approximate 
changes in average weekly earnings can be computed. 

3U.S. Department of Agriculture. Statistical Bulletins Nos. 14-17 (Washington, 1927), sections on wagé 
rates by States. Revised estimates for the country as a whole are in Crops and Markets, January |‘), 
pp. 8-9. 
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‘he interest in the problem led to a series of surveys.‘ Some of these 


were undertaken by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Unemployment 
was believed to be most acute in New York City, and in January and 
February 1915-the first survey was undertaken in that city. A census 
was taken of families in 104 sample city blocks and from this census 
estimates were made for the city as a whole. In March and April 
1915, surveys were made in 16 cities of the East and Middle West. In 
June and July 1915, another series of investigations covered 12 cities 
in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast States. In August and 
September 1915, a second survey was made in New York City. 
Various investigations were undertaken by local groups in different 
parts of the country. 

The survey in New York City indicated that in February 1915, 
18.8 percent of male workers and 9.2 percent of female workers were 
unemployed, the average for the two groups combined being 16.2 
percent. The survey of 16 cities in the East and Middle West in 
March and April indicated wide variations ranging from 20.3 percent 
in Duluth, Minn., to 4.3 percent in Bridgeport, Conn. The estimated 
general average for the 16 cities was 11.5 percent. ‘There were also 
estimates of part-time employment in the 16 cities. The percentages 
of part-time workers varied even more widely than the percentages 
of unemployed workers. The general average of part-time workers 
was 16.6 percent. In some of these 16 cities the information was 
fragmentary, but the surveys in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and St. Louis were so comprehensive as to give assurance 
of the representative nature of the information obtained. The per- 
centages of unemployment ranged from 10.2 percent in Boston to 
13.6 percent in St. Louis. (See table 5.) The survey of June and 
July 1915 in 12 cities in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
States indicated similar percentages of unemployment, the average 
for the 12 cities being 12.9 percent, and the range being from 20.0 
percent in Portland, Oreg., to 4.5 percent in Ogden, Utah. The 
survey indicated that 20.2 percent of the workers were employed 
at part-time work. 


TABLE 5.— Percent of Wage Earners Unemployed in Five Cities in March and April 1915 ° 








City a Males Females 
| 
ul ean cabana okt 10.2 11.4 7.3 
Ne sd ce weaduncnwes PIKE 13.3 14.3 10.0 
nnn uetanongednitibigediGtntinnein meee 10.3 11.5 7.2 
Pittsburgh 8 Wi RE, ROPE + et koe 4 11.1 12.5 6.2 
awh oushsbalinackdeivenbee 13. 6 14.1] 12.1 





_!U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 195, p. 9: Unemployment in the United States. Wash 
ington, 1916. 





*‘ The unprecedented interest is illustrated by the varied and Nation-wide scope of reports received by 
the American Association for Labor Legislation and incorporated in its Unemployment Survey, 1914-15 
(American Labor Legislation Review, November 1915, pp. 475-595). 
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The occupational figures of unemployment indicate that in 
of the cities there was a relatively high percentage of unemploy: 
in the building trades. 


Thus, in Boston the percentage for all « 


pations was 10.2 and for the building trades, 20.5 percent. 
corresponding figures in some of the other cities were as foll, 


Chicago, 13.3 and 26.3 percent; Philadelphia, 10.3 and 24.0; Pi 


and 21.6; and St. Louis, 13.6 and 30.0. 


burgh, 11.1 


The effect 


the curtailment of trade and shipping were shown in high 
centages of unemployment of longshoremen and stevedores, the | 
centage for Boston being 14.7 percent; for Chicago, 43.1 perc 
and for Philadelphia, 15.1 percent. , 
The problem of unemployment was considered by several Si 


legislatures. 


These 


Michigan, Illinois, 


States 


Idaho, 


and 


included 


California. 


Massachusetts, 


The 


New 
California 


Jers 


mt 


( 


Legislature held that the problem was of such magnitude as to requir: 
Federal action, and a resolution was adopted requesting a Feder) 


investigation and the adoption of remedial measures. 
a statute which was popularly called a ‘right to work’’ law. 


law provided for public employment of American citizens reside 
in the State not less than 6 months and unable to obtain other e: 


ployment.°® 


Expansion of Employment 


Idaho enacte 


The second survey of unemployment in New York City indicate 


a reduction of unemployment from 16.2 percent in February 19): 


to 6.7 percent in September of the same year. 


of unemployment soon declined. 


Even 


before 


the United 


Stat 


Interest in the proble: 


entered the war, there was a sharp rise in the demand for workers 


especially in industries connected most intimately with the war, bu! 


employment remained spotty and variable. 


ment. 


repairing, cigars, and men’s ready-made clothing), it is possible 


trace the trends of employment from March 1915 to March 1917 
In cigar manufacturing, employment was 6 percent smaller in Marc!) 
1917 than in March 1915; and in cotton goods, employment was 2 
percent smaller. 
ranging from 5 percent in silk manufacturing 


and steel.® 





In 


the 


other 


8 industries 


’ Monthly Labor Review, November 1915: Employment Legislation in 1915. 
*{idem, March 1919, pp. 150-152. 


there 


were 


t 
{ 


It was during this ear!) 
war period, characterized by unemployment and by rapid shifts 0! 
demand for labor to industries affected by wartime needs, that tl 
Bureau of Labor Statistics first obtained regular reports on emplo\ 
From these reports tentative indexes of employment {fo 
several industries were constructed. 
and shoes, cotton finishing, cotton manufacturing, hosiery and unde! 
wear, iron and steel, silk, woolen manufacturing, car building ani 


In 10 of these industries (boot- 


i) 


increase: 
to 61 percent in iro! 
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| nusually adequate information relating to employment during 
this period is available for New York State. Average employment 
in a wide range of industries, 55 in number, was 6 percent lower in 
March 1915 than in June 1914. In March 1917, on the eve of the 
American declaration of war, employment was 23 percent above 
June 1914. 


Tante 6.— Variations in Employment in 55 Industries in New York State in March 
1915 and March 1917 as Compared to June 1914 ' 


[June 1914=100} 





se June March March 
Industr3 1914 1915 1917 

| average =e 100 94 123 
\utomobiles, carriages, and parts Mite Foe 100 106 245 
Firearms, tools, and cutlery , : : : 100 131 204 
Brass, copper, aluminum, etc. ; uae 100 | 89 199 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products ae 100 95 195 
Boat and ship building tis er 100 | 94 180 
Pig iron and rolling-mill produc ts ai -_ 100 94 156 
Machinery ------ : ees Se Sha 100 92 147 
ee ee eee Ee --- 100 109 145 
Animal and mineral oil products iJ 100 95 143 
Boots and shoes , . 100 104 139 
Furs and fur goods : ; ; ware 100 102 | 139 
Drugs and chemicals 100 91 136 
Rubber and gutta oe goods i : 100 100 135 
Glass : = 100 88 132 
Mi iscellaneous se wing. : icon ; 100 102 128 
Cotton goods... : j _ aw 100 106 126 
Pearl, horn, bone, celluloid, ete. : ; 100 99 125 
Sheet-metal work and hardware____...._..__----- et 100 97 125 
Confectionery and ice cream _ 100 108 124 
Cooking, heating, ard ventilating apparatus_._....____- , 100 103 123 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops- --- ; ; 100 90 122 
Women’s headwear .s ee exaiebe 100 123 118 
Cotton and woolen hosiery and knitgoods__- ; ; 100 92 118 
Paper ‘ sella ek lind iste , 100 94 118 
Furniture and cabinet work caedite ausiebeiee ; 100 95 118 
Bread and other bakery products. ...............--..--.------- ; 100 4 117 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products__-__-._------ : : 100 99 117 
Men’s shirts and furnishings — ; ‘ 100 99 117 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments--_----_- 100 93 116 
Gold, silver, and precious stones aS eee 100 82 115 
Miscellaneous chemical products aeseaweubeneones 100 96 114 
Instruments and appliances a + So «bares : 100 | 85 114 
Groceries not elsewhere classified _. cana * i 100 104 112 
Paper boxes and tubes_______- . badidieete sees 100 93 112 
Women’s clothing ____- A : ; So SERA 100 | 118 lll 
Wool manufactures. _...............--- ; Se ; 100 90 lll 
Silk and silk goods___-_.. aie A Ry 100 92 111 
Printing and bookmaking___. =r tree aie nat : 100 6 lll 
Miscellaneous wood and allied products.__....___- iene - 100 | 7 111 
Textiles and allied products, not specified______.._.__-- ao 100 100 | 110 
Miscellaneous paper goods________--- eS it Te 100 | 101 107 
Paints, dyes, and colors__- eee 5 EE ro ee wee 2 100 | 91 | 106 
Men’s ‘clothing aca sisi Bice ainaga 100 &8 102 
Miscellaneous leather and canvas goods. - ee ee ee ae oe 100 108 | 101 
Beverages... _ Sietahea 100 | 94 97 
Slaughtering, meat packing, and dairy products. . ee : 100 | 95 97 
Water, light and power ; sibel eae! 100 | 86 93 
Laundering, cleaning, dyeing, etc.. Ke See ; 100 86 93 
Women’s underwear and furnishings .-........__---__-- dns tirvisae 100 7 93 
Lime, cement, and plaster _.. - _- Din SethsdbSadd~ ao Ga idhoidinndatinkis 100 69 92 
Sawmill and planing-mill Ne eeahas 100 | 85 89 
Structural and architectural ironwork -- ee ee ee ule 100 | 94 84 
Cigars and other tobacco products- -_.............--------.----.--- 100 | 79 81 
Brick, tile, and pottery _____- Midian ddidetsdddenink 100 56 60 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving_.............----- ‘ 100 42 44 





Data are from New York State Industrial Commission, The Labor Market, May 1916 and March 1917 
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The outstanding fact revealed by the detailed figures of emp|oy- 
ment in the 55 industries in New York (table 6) is the extreme may ey 
in which employment fluctuated in the different industries. In th, 
manufacture of firearms, tools, and cutlery, for example, the number 
employed in March 1917 was more than twice as large as in Jno 
1914, and in contrast, in brick, tile, and pottery there was a reductioy 
of 40 percent. In some industries, such as canning, the seasonal factor 
is significant, but in March 1917 several industries not thus affected 
were either below or near the relatively low level of June 1914. The 
main increases are explainable for the most part by wartime demands, 
These demands naturally affected New York more vitally than the 
country as a whole. The industries that reported to the New York 
State authorities were in many cases not identical in coverage with 
the industries for which the Bureau of Labor Statistics obtained 
information during this period, but in most of the comparable in- 
dustries, employment increased more rapidly between March 1915 
and March 1917 in the State of New York than in the country as 
a whole. 


















Industrial Relations 





The number of strikes recorded in 1916 was 3,789, more than three 
times the number in 1914.’ Wartime influences that account for the 
increased number of industrial disputes include the rapid rise in prices 
and cost of living; the relatively slow rise in wages; the maladjust- 
ments attending the transfer of workers from normal employments to 
employments dependent upon wartime demand; and the desire on the 
part of workers to share more largely in the profits of wartime ex- 
pansion. 

The close relation between war industries and the increase in strikes 
is indicated by the fact that most of the strikes in 1916 were in the 
eastern industrial centers. In the country as a whole the increase, as 
already stated, was about threefold. In Connecticut the number 
increased from 21 in 1914 to 326 in 1916; in Massachusetts, from {9 
to 383; in New Jersey, from 74 to 417; in New York, from 156 to 592; 
and in Pennsylvania, from 107 to 574. 

The growing disparity between prices and wages as a cause of strikes 
is indicated by the fact that in 1916 wages and hours were the principa! 
issues in almost two-thirds of the strikes with traceable causes, where:s 
in 1914 only half of such strikes were primarily concerned with wages 
and hours. In November and December 1916, 516 increases in wages 
were reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics,’ and of these, 102 were 
granted as a result of peaceful agreements with workers and 99 as 4 
result of strikes. 
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: 1U.8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Builetin No. 651: Strikes in the United States, 1880-1936 (pp. 35-4"), 
: by Florence Peterson. Washington, 1938. 
§ Monthly Labor Review, February 1917, pp. 231-235. 
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Curtailment of Immigrant Labor Supply 


One of the important considerations in a discussion of labor as 
affected by the World War is the curtailment of immigration. Up to 
the World War the labor supply in America had been vastly increased 
by a large annual inflow of immigrants. During the year ending 
June 30, 1914, the number of immigrant admissions exceeded the 
number of emigrant departures by 915,000, and during the 5-year 
period ending June 30, 1914, the excess of admissions over departures 
was about 3,732,000. During the later months of 1914 there was a 
sharp reduction of immigration. For the 12 months ending June 30, 
1915, the excess of admissions over departures was only 123,000.° 

The reduction of the labor supply during the World War by the 
virtual cessation of immigration had important effects on the status of 
labor for which there can be no parallel at the present time. In recent 
years emigrant departures have often exceeded immigrant admissions. 
This was true of each of the years ending June 30 from 1932 to 1935, 
and thereafter the net inflow was negligible. 





¢* U.S. Department of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1933, 
p. 92; 1937, p. 95. 














KMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN GREAT BRITAIN, M{). 
SUMMER, 1939 





LABOR shortages were being experienced in certain industries 4 y( 
regions of Great Britain by midsummer of this year, chiefly as a ye- 
sult of the demand for workers to carry out the rearmament progr:im. 
Now that war is in progress, the British labor experience is of specia| 
interest, since neutral as well as belligerent countries must deal with 
many of the same problems. Moreover, such an analysis is possible 
in the case of Great Britain because of the comprehensive statistics 
available for that country. 









Statistics 


After reaching a 3-year peak of 2,039,000, in January 1939, the 
registered unemployment in Great Britain decreased to a 10-year low 
of 1,256,000 in July. Not only was the July registration relatively 
small, but the January to July decline was 783,000—or 450,000 
greater than the normal seasonal decrease. In the same 7 months 
the number of employed under the unemployment-insurance systei) 
reached an all-time high of 12,912,000, representing a gain of 833,000 
over January. 

Employment and unemployment.—Official statistics of employmei 
and unemployment in Great Britain ' for the first 7 months of 193° 
are shown in table 1. In this period the month-to-month increase i) 
employment ranged from 102,000 to 181,000; the aggregate gain 
amounted to 333,000; and the largest increase for any month occurre 
in March. The range in the monthly decrease in unemployed for the 
same period was 83,000 to 170,000; the net January to July decrease 
in number unemployed was 783,000; and the greatest decline in unem- 
ployment was also that of March, as compared with February. In all. 
the gain in the number of persons employed in insured occupations 
was 50,000 greater than the decrease in the number unemployed 
The January to July decline in unemployed registered, from 2,039,000 
to 1,256,000, was the largest in the 16 years for which comparable 
figures have been compiled. The 12,912,000 insured employed in 
July represent 29 percent of the total population of 44,795,000 as 
given in the census of 1931. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the proportion of unem- 
ployed in the general and agricultural insurance schemes taken 
together was 8.8 percent. The percentage of unemployment, as wel! 
as the estimated number of insured persons, is shown, by industries. 
in table 2, arranged in ascending order of percent of unemployment. 



























ll nicl 























1 Certain of the official statistics used in this article apply only to Great Britain, others are for Engla: 
or Great Britain and Northern Ireland taken together. In every case the coverage is shown when usi! 
the figures, but owing to existing differences in their coverage, comparison is not always possible. 
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Tinie l.—Number of Registered Employed and Unemployed and Monthly Change in 
Great Britain, January to July 1939 





Number registered 





Employed Unemployed 
Month — ae a 
Increase Decrease 
-_ over from 
Potal preceding Potal preceding 
month month 
January ------ 12, 079, 000 |. : : 2, 039, 000 
February ----- ‘ ‘ ilo ac 12, 222, 000 143, 000 1, 897, 000 142, 000 
March ‘ : race 12, 403, 000 181, 000 1, 727, 000 170, 000 
April ad 12, 511, 000 108, 000 1, 644, 000 83, 000 
May , 12, 667, 000 156, 000 1, 492, 000 152, 000 
June ‘ = Bes Pere “2 12, 810, 000 143, 000 1, 350, 000 142, 000 
July ; 12, 912, 000 102, 000 1, 256, 000 94, 000 





Certain of the armaments industries stand out because of the 
relatively small ratios of the unemployed to the total employed, as for 
example, construction and repair of vehicles with unemployment of 
only 3.9 percent; engineering, 4.8 percent; and chemicals, paints, oils, 
etc., 4.9 percent. The unemployment situation was considerably less 
favorable in certain groups of peacetime industries, as in building and 
contracting, with a percentage of 16.1 unemployed, and pottery, for 
which the figure was 16.3 percent. An intermediate group of con- 
sumption-goods industries had relatively small proportions of person- 
nel out of work; these included the distributive trades, with 7.2 percent 
unemployed and the clothing industries with 9.2 percent, these 
improved employment conditions presumably being due to the 
increased purchasing power resulting from the revival of armament 
employment. 


Tasie 2.—Estimated Number of Insured Persons and Percent Unemployed, by Industry, 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, July 1939 








Insured persons Insured persons 
Industry Per- Industry Per- 
, cent , cent 
Number unem- Number unem- 
ployed ployed 
All industries and agriculture ___ 14, 839, 500 8.8 | Nonmetalliferous mining a 62, 840 r Ay 
=== ==== | ~Metal manufacture 336, 310 7.9 
Commerce, banking, insurance, Clothing 625, 770 9.2 

and finance ! Le 273, 260 3.4 Woodworking, etc 250, 640 9.2 
Construction and repair of Miscellaneous trades and serv- 

Vehicles. _. et tian ea 459, 510 3.9 _ ae 1, 870, 710 10, 2 
Engineering, etc ee 862, 100 4.8 Glass - 51, 260 10. 5 
Chemicals, paints, etc sition 244, 500 4.9 | Textiles 1, 126, 620 10. 6 
Paper and printing. .........__. 445, 860 5.1 Transportation and coramuni- 

Other manufacturing. -_.--_.-- 156, 460 5.8 cation - ; 899, 670 10. 6 
Other metal _. ae 741, 840 6.0 || Mining-. 964, 300 11.6 
Gas, water, and electric supply. 222, 490 6.4 | Fishing...__-- E 33, 680 14.5 
Food, drink, and tobacco... __.-. 588, 010 7.0 Building and contracting 1, 378, 150 16.1 
Brick, tile, pipe, ete___...._.-- 107, 840 | 7.1 || Pottery.....- eS 74,7 16.3 
Distributive trades.._._________| 2,096, 020 7.2 Shipbuilding and repair. 175, 050 18.7 ° 
Leather and its products... .... 72, 320 7.2 





' Includes persons insured under special schemes. 
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Unemployment was heaviest jy 


In England alone, 8.2 percent of the insured population (exclusiye 
of agriculture) was registered as unemployed in July, as compared wit}, 
11.9 percent in Scotland and 15.7 percent in Wales. 
insured persons and the percentages unemployed are shown as of 
July, by geographic areas, in table 3. 
certain sections of the north of England, Scotland, and Wales wit) 
Analyses of the figures by cities and towns in 


The number of 


given district show a wide spread between different localities. 


example, Durham (429,170 insured) as a whole had 15.9 percent ou 
of work, but the range within Durham was from 4.6 percent in Horden 


(12,840 insured) to 30.5 percent in Cockfield (1,940 insured). 


ferences such as these complicate the employment situation, as the 
unemployed in a given district are usually not readily transferred to 
towns where they may find work. 


TABLE 3.—Estimated Number of Insured Persons and Percent Unemployed, by 


in Great Britain, July 1939 















lor 






Dif- 







lrea, 









Area 


Great Britain !___- 


Busiend.........-.. 
Wiltshire. _- ited 
Isle of Wight___- 
Rutlandshire._. - 
City of London__- 
Dorsetshire___-__- 
Oxfordshire. __--- 
Huntingdonshire 
Buckinghamshire 
Westmoreland. 
Somersetshire_ - 
Berkshire___.- 
Northamptonshire 
Cambridgeshire. 
Hertfordshire. 
Herefordshire 
Hampshire 
Kent__. ‘ 
Warwickshire 
Middlesex. ___- 
Surrey. _ 
Gloucestershire 
Devonshire. __. 





Insured persons 


Number 


13, 820, 000 | &.8 


11, 801, 990 
65, 760 

19, 340 

. d80 
3, 100 

42, 560 

54, 770 

6, 530 

72, 350 

} 10, 770 
LOS, 020 

| 71. S40 
120. 310 
| 34, 660 
| 108) 510 
| 15, 970 
255, 050 
518, 330 
629, 330 

| 653, 950 
271, 420 
232, 640 
147. 390 
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Area 


England—Continued. 


Shropshire. . 
Leicestershire 
Worcestershire 
Badfordshire 
London (Greater 
Essex 
Lincolnshire 
Sussex.._.-- : 
London (administrative 
county and city 
Suffolk - 
Norfolk 
Derbyshire 
Staffordshire 
Yorkshire_- 
Cornwall 
Cheshire 
Nottinghamshire 
Northumberland 
Lancashire 
Cumberland 
Durham 


Scotland...._- 
Wales 


to 
n 


— 


—= 





Insured per 


Number 


46, 350 
205, 270 
125, 050 

84, 430 


» VID, « 


133, 140 
161, 670 


, 557, 100 


81, 960 
104, 700 
244, 540 
518, 650 


, 415, 200 


57, 000 
281, 170 
243. 970 
238, 700 


, 853. 140 


#2, 090 
429. 170 


1, 435, 140 


624, 870 


j}ploved 

















Per f 


uner 


















s not available. 


1 Includes figures for the special schemes for banking and insurance for which geographic anal 


The Minister of Labor informed the House of Commons on August 
3 that, “While unemployment remained largely concentrated in the 
northern group of divisions and Wales, these areas still made very 
considerable strides in the reduction of their unemployment.” 
stated further that conditions improved in all areas, that the largest 
improvement was in the northwest, and that the north of the country 
and Wales had a disproportionate share of unemployment. 
ally, in the south and midlands, where unemployment was less of 4 
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problem to begin with, only a small reduction in unemployment re- 
sulted in relatively full employment. 

Reserve.— Strictly speaking, the labor reserve is exhausted when it is 
no longer possible to meet demands for workers when and where they 
occur. When this point is reached, certain units of the industrial 
system develop bottlenecks, and employers begin to compete against 
each other for such workers as are available. In much of the current 
discussion of reemployment and the attendant problems in Great 
Britain, it is usually assumed that if unemployment falls below 5 
percent in a district, full employment has been reached. If this is 
the minimum reserve that must be maintained in an industry in order 
that men may be obtained readily to fill jobs requiring certain kinds 
of ability, employment had already reached its peak in July in many 
important industrial centers of Great Britain. 

The reserve includes men and women who are out of work for short 
periods, owing to movements from job to job, to seasonal fluctuations, 
and to other temporary causes. The Minister of Labor in August 
concluded, tentatively, that the normal minimum was about 700,000 
apart from long-term unemployed, but he added that the balance of 
550,000 registered in July was not immediately available for em- 
ployment, as there might be obstacles connected with lack of fitness, 
aptitude, or mobility. 

In addition to the normal reserve, the total of registered unemployed 
includes what the Minister of Labor termed a “hard core’’ of persons 
who are normally difficult to absorb into industry. A clue to the size 
of this group is the number of long-term unemployed registered, that 
is the applicants for unemployment benefit or allowances who have 
been out of work 12 months or more. The 12-month unemployed 
figure includes workers who are out of jobs owing to structural changes 
in industry or lack of personal skill or fitness. They have numbered 
upward of a quarter million in recent months, and are included in the 
difference between the 700,000 who are out of work temporarily for 
different causes and the 1,256,000 registered in July. The July 
returns showed that 258,000 workers had been unemployed for 12 
months or over and that this number represented 23 percent of the 
total registered. The tendency is for the 12-month men to bear a 
constant ratio to all unemployed of about 1 to 4, regardless of the 
total, which casts some doubt on the accuracy of regarding them as 
unemployable. 

Exigencies of the coming months may bring about further absorp- 
tion of the long-term unemployed, just as improved conditions have 
done in the past. The July 1939 figure is only slightly over half of 
that recorded in May 1933, when the total was 485,000, and it is. 
possible that the more recent figure includes some workers who after 
retraining (discussed later) may find suitable employment. 
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Reemployment 





Under armament program.—lIt is clear that armament product 
was the factor which contributed most heavily to the labor short 
existing in July in certain trades and localities. If unemployn 
figures were available by crafts and skills, the situation could 
analyzed in greater detail than is possible from the industry data. \. 
shown in table 2, the larger industry groups—construction and re, 
of vehicles, engineering, and chemicals—had extremely low percentay 
of unemployment. Branches of industry such as scientific and pho 
graphic instruments and apparatus (2.6 percent), explosives 

‘ percent), and motor vehicles, cycles, and aircraft (3.8 percent), |i 
practically no unemployed workers to draw from in July. Doubtless 
reserves Of labor were exhausted in many skilled trades in cert: 
regions and industries having low percentages of unemployment, a1): 
according to an authoritative source, this was known to be the cas 
in several trades in the iron and steel industry. 

{arly in the summer some surprise was expressed in Great Britsi: 
that the pressure of demand for labor in the rearmament effort |i: 
not been greater than it actually was. Calculations based on 
estimate that for each £1,000,000 spent, work for 1 year is provide 
for 4,000 people, directly and indirectly, would mean that if £750. 
000,000 should be expended in 1939, as announced by the Prin 
Minister, 3,000,000 people would secure employment.? A more co 
servative estimate is that an expenditure of £400,000,000 with «a: 
average per capita output of £250, would require the services 0! 
1,500,000 men. This total wouid be reduced to 1,000,000 by allowing 
for overtime and longer hours to be worked by persons alread) 
employed. 
| Other industries.—Concurrent with the increase of employment 1: 
| armament production up to midsummer, there was, as already noted 
a revival in certain types of consumer-goods industries and _ thie 
distributive trades. However, owing to the international tension, 
some of the industries normally active in periods of revival had 
remained slack because of lack of confidence. The impetus fo: 
production was from Government expenditures. Private building 
is an example of an industry which was adversely affected. Construc- 
tion was the backbone of economic recovery following the postwa: 
depression. It was first encouraged by Government subsidy, bu' 
was carried through in large part by private initiative. Activit) 
decreased in 1938 and there had been no recovery up to July 193° 
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2 An estimate made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that 3,200 man-years of direct and indir 
employment are furnished for each $5,000,000 expended by PWA. ‘The estimate is based on such types 
work as building construction, street and road paving, bridge construction, reclamation work, and constru 
tion of water and sewerage projects; and that for Great Britain includes employment in factory pursuits t: 
larger extent. Allowing for the fact that the PWA work involves a relatively larger proportion of cost | 
materials than that in Great Britain, the differences in the estimates do not seem excessive. 
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‘he contrary, during the second quarter of 1939, the estimated cost 
f buildings for which plans were approved by local authorities was 
\2.6 percent below the level of the same months in 1938. 

Armed forces.—Before hostilities commenced, the personnel of the 
Army, Navy, and air force had been supplemented. The armed forces 
had been increased under measures adopted folowing the Munich 
settlement aad the partition of Czechoslovakia, when the Government 
determined to double the Territorial Army through voluntary enlist- 
ment, and expansion likewise resulted under the terms of the conscrip- 
tion law enacted in 1939. An extended-service plan was adopted also 
for auxiliary and reserve forces. Men both in and out of employment 


were called upon for defense under this program. 


Veasures to Alleviate Labor Shortage 





Under the British system of industrial relations, dependence is 
placed upon voluntary action and the Government rarely resorts to 
compulsion. Conforming with this policy the Government, prior 
to the war, placed no checks on hiring and firing of labor and did not 
require that preference should be given to the fulfillment of arma- 
ment contracts. 

Voluntary action.—Acute labor shortage in certain armament- 
producing industries would have created special problems during 
the summer, if there had not been a spontaneous reduction in much 
private activity that would normally compete with that of the Govern- 
ment for the supply of labor and materials. Another factor in making 
Government regulation of labor unnecessary at that time was the 
lull in demand for some classes of products. For example, the market 
for private passenger automobiles was much reduced during the 
summer. This released a segment of the skilled labor force for the 
production of the types of motor vehicles needed for defense. As 
already mentioned, the unemployed in the motor vehicles, cycles, 
and aireraft industry were almost entirely absorbed in spite of the 
reduced private demand. 

Dilution of labor.—From the beginning of the armament-building 
program pressure was exerted to secure dilution of labor in the engi- 
neering industry. The Amalgamated Engineering Union, the labor 
organization most vitally concerned, took the position that it would 
not relax the regulations against the dilution of skilled labor by recruit- 
ing from the ranks of the unskilled and women until all the workers 
attached to the industry were reemployed. In 1938, the union 
llatly refused to consent to dilution because of the unemployment 
existing among the membership. The organization wanted to avoid a 
repetition of the experience after the World War, when the munitions - 
industry passed from a state of great prosperity to deep depression, 
and a greatly enlarged personnel found itself out of work. 
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However, at the annual conference of the Amalgamated Engineerij¢ 
Union held on June 13, 1939, a resolution was adopted stating { 
dilution in all forms would continue to be opposed until the whole 
of the available skilled engineering staff had full-time employme| 
but authorizing the executive to consult with the Minister of Sup; sly 
and the engineering employers to ascertain the extent of the pro- 
posed expansion of the industry. The same resolution prov ided for 
instruction to the district committees on the steps necessary to pre- 
serve the trade rights of the membership in order to facilitate ay 
orderly return to normal conditions when the emergency should 
be over. This conference also considered ways and means of making 
it possible for the unemployed members in one district to travel to 
other sections to take employment.® 

Ministry of Supply—The Ministry of Supply was established in 
1939 and a Minister appointed to coordinate orders and prevent 
delay in the fulfillment of Government contracts. The Minister was 
not given control over employers and employees but was expected to 
obtain their voluntary cooperation. Nevertheless, when full em- 
ployment is reached, as production increases in one field, it wil! 
have to be decreased in another, and this would ultimately have 
resulted in the allocation of labor by indirect means if war had not 
been declared.* 

Location of new plants.—Under legislation enacted in 1934 to allevi- 
ate distress in certain special areas in Great Britain, one of the im- 
portant measures adopted aimed to create employment by granting 
special inducements to industry to establish plants where the industrial 
population was stranded because of the shut-down of factories or 
mines or the removal of the workers’ livelihood from other causes. 
Impetus to the establishment of new plants in districts where un- 
employed labor can be found is expected as a result of a comprehensive 
survey of the relocation of industry recently completed and also be- 
cause of the needs arising out of rearmament. 

Skills and training.—In Great Britain as elsewhere there has been 
a loss in skills among workers who were trained for pursuits they 
have lacked opportunity to practice since the World War. In addi- 
tion, many young persons have not had the opportunity for training 
that was formerly possible under either formal or informal apprentice- 
ship programs. As a result of both of these factors a considerable 
body of workers is now unqualified for skilled work. 





3 A voluntary agreement permitting the dilution of labor was reached on August 31. It provides that the 
introduction of new workers into the engineering industry shall be controlled locally by committees of 
employers and labor representatives and that matters that cannot be settled by the committees shall be 
referred to a joint national body. 

‘ Although this discussion deals with the employment situation before the bentasing of the war a sul 
sequent development is here noted, namely, that on September 5 the Minister of Labor introduced a bi)! 
proposing control over all employment in Great Britain. After a date to be specified, this bill provides tha! 
employers shall not be permitted to engage or rehire employees without approval of the Ministry. 
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According to the Minister of Labor: ‘The industrial panels of the 
Ministry of Labor, which examine voluntary applicants for training, 
are saddened every time they sit at having to refuse men for training 
for semiskilled jobs because they think that, even if the men had 
training, they would not have aptitude or fitness to take advantage 
of it.”’ The training referred to is given in training centers for semi- 
skilled men, providing short courses to fit men for work who have 
been unemployed for a long time. The results are proving en- 
couraging, according to the Minister. 

Special classes of labor.—The terms of special legislation enacted in 
1936 and 1937 for the protection of young persons became effective 
in 1939. This has resulted in the partial withdrawal from employ- 
ment of certain categories of minors. 

Thus the Education Act, 1936, provided for increasing the school- 
leaving age to 15, as of September 1, 1939. An exception is made if 
beneficial employment is secured for young persons aged 14. Again, 
under the terms of the British Factories Act, 1937, employment 
of children between 14 and 16 years of age is limited to 44 hours a 
week instead of 48, effective July 1, 1939, unless the employer can 
establish the fact that the industry is ‘so dependent on the employ- 
ment of such young persons and so organized that the carrying on 
of the industry would be seriously prejudiced” by the shorter work- 
week, that the increased hours would not be injurious, and that the 
work upon which the young persons are engaged is particularly suit- 
able and has definite value as training for adult employment. As 
the terms of these laws are elastic, there is a possibility, if necessary, 
of using the labor of these young persons to the fullest. 

In addition 2,000,000 men and women have volunteered for home 
defense, giving information as to their fitness and preference for work, 
in case their services are needed. This group is a potential source of 
considerable importance in wartime, as by the employment of such 
an auxiliary staff other workers are released for essential services. 

Intangibles.—Finally, workers in Great Britain entered the present 
crisis comparatively well equipped for the hardships with which they 
are confronted. The workers have in general been engaged on the 
basis of a 48-hour week or less. Vacations with pay were granted 
to a larger proportion of employees in 1939 than in any previous year. 
Real wages in 1938 were higher than in several years immediately 
preceding and were also above the 1929 level. Although unemploy- 
ment has been a stubborn problem and a large number of workers 
have lacked jobs, the well-established system of insurance and ex- 
tended relief has formed a cushion against the full impact of depres- 
sion. Although the value of these factors is not measurable it is 
reascnable to expect that, because of them, the workers will be better 
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able to endure the hardships of overtime work and the pressur; 
increase productivity. 
Outlook for Future 


If war had been averted it might have been possible for Grea; 
Britain to rearm without recourse to direct Government contro! o 
labor. The Minister of Supply, under his powers, could have insure, 
that Government orders be given priority, and as the pressure for lahor 
increased, as it would have done inevitably, greater use could have 
been made of overtime work, the dilution of labor would have eased 
the pressure in the engineering industry, and new labor might have 
been recruited from among women, boys, and girls not norma||y 
engaged in industry. 

Since a peaceful solution of Europe’s problems was not reached, the 
situation is tremendously altered. In the first place the pressure to 
produce is far greater than it would have been and the ordinary supply 
of labor will be decreased owing to the demands for defense. In order 
to insure the most effective use of all man power, an extraordinary 
measure is being considered in giving the Ministry of Labor contro! 
over placements of workers and forbidding any employer to engage or 
rehire employees without the Ministry’s approval. 

Although Great Britain is actually at war, and the return to normal 
conditions is projected farther into the future than it would have bee) 
had rearmament and other factors prevented hostilities from breakin 
out, those directing industrial policies must still plan for an order!) 
return to a peacetime economy, insuring a minimum of unemploymen! 
and maladjustment. This transition will be far more difficult tha: 
it would have been had there not been destruction of life and property 
but the basie problems remain the same. 

Experience following the World War showed the need for removing 
workers from war industries gradually and for the stimulation of other 
industries, by Government control of the financial structure, by sul 
sidy, loans of public funds, or other means, in order that they may take 
up at least a part of the slack in employment until confidence brings 
about a restoration of demand creating general business activit) 
Having dealt with a similar crisis within the same generation tlic 
British will enter the coming post-war period with a wealth of know! 
edge which should prove helpful. In addition there is now a much 
greater degree of industrial organization and Government contro! 
than existed in 1918. 


¢ 


Sources: Report of Hersche] V. Johnson, Counselor of United States Embassy, London. Great Brits 
House of Commons, Official Report, Parliamentary Debates, vol. 350, No. 155, August 3, 1939, and vol,. 5 
No. 163, September 5, 1939; Ministry of Labor Gazette, issues of September 1937, January to August 1!) 
and Local Unemployment Index, July 1939. United States: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Lab 
Review, issues of December 1937, March 1938, and August 1939. International Labor Office: The Wor) 
of Industry and Labor, 1939. London and Cambridge Economic Service, Supplement to Monthly Bullet 
vol. XVII, No. VII, August 8, 1939. Manchester Guardian, issues of August 8 and 16, 1939. The Econom):' 
(London), issues of May 6 and July 8, 1939. New York Times, issues of September 1, 6, and 7, 1939. 
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STATE CONTROL OF LABOR IN GERMANY 


THE labor policy of the National Socialist Government of Germany 
is but one phase of the doctrine of ‘‘totalitarianism.’’ This doctrine 
recards the State not only as supreme but as a single unit to which all 
other interests—labor, industry, commerce, finance, as well as the arts 
and sciences—must absolutely subordinate themselves. There must 
be no conflict of interest of any kind. In a society thus conceived 
there can, of course, be no room for free trade-unions, for strikes or 
lock-outs, or even for serious argument over wages and working con- 
ditions. Accepting this doctrine, the National Socialist Government, 
almost immediately upon its ascendancy to power in 1933, inaugurated 
a series of legislative and administrative measures designed to control 
the conditions of employment of all workers in the interest of the 
State as a political and military power. 

This program took some years to develop in full. There was 
experimentation and modification from time to time. But the main 
objective seems never to have been lost sight of, and by the time the 
war began in September, State control of labor had been so far ex- 
tended that there was very little difference between the status of 
civilian workers and that of persons in the military forces. Indeed, 
the nation, as then organized and armed for war on totalitarian 
principles, appeared as two great armies under strict military dis- 
cipline—one at the fighting front, the other engaged at home in the 
production of ammunition and also of food, clothing, and the other 
necessaries of life for both the front and the home armies. 


{ bolition of Trade- Unions 


A first step in the program of the National Socialist Government 
was to abolish all labor unions. This was done in the National Labor 
Law promulgated in January 1934.! Under the terms of this law the 
theory of conflict of interests between the employers and their workers, 
resulting in the class struggle, is replaced by one which assumes a 
harmony of interests between employers and workers and joint effort 
to further the purposes of the enterprise and the common well-being 
of the people and the State as a whole. Certain of the cardinal 
principles underlying the law are as follows: 

1. An authoritative and pyramidal leadership, beginning with the 
shop leader—the employer. Over him is the leader of an industrial 
area—the labor trustee; over the latter is the State minister of labor; 
and, finally, over all, the supreme leader of the German co-nationals 
(Folksgenossen) and their State. 





‘See Monthly Labor Review, May 1934 (pp. 1104-1116). 
S05 
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2. A close cooperation between the employers and their worker: 
something like a shop family, in which the employer is the fam)! 


. 
head in the role of the shop leader, and his workers are family mem- 7 
bers in the role of the followers of and advisers to the leader, but wit), is 
the latter alone deciding and directing all matters concerning {))e A 
establishment. ‘ 

3. The replacement of democracy, or majority rule, by the omnip- 7 
otent State with its exclusive power of selection, appointment. 
guidance, and control over industrial and trade relations. ; 

4. Replacement of the labor unions and employers’ associations ; 
by the shop council of advisers, consisting of the workers and the ; 
employer as their responsible leader. 

The labor unions, abolished by the Labor Law of 1934, were re- ; 
placed by the so-called Labor Front, organized and controlled by {he ; 


State and consisting of both workers and their employers. 


Control of Employment 





This Government control over the employer-worker relationship, 
exercised through the Labor Front, did not go far enough, however, 
to meet the desires of the Government. The forcing of armament 
production and the building of forts and military roads required the 
quick shifting of great masses of workers and keeping them on 
particular jobs and at particular workplaces. Therefore it became 
necessary to put the workers more directly and more completely 
under the control of the Government through the State labor offices 
the labor trustees, and the local governments. 

This was done first in the case of agriculture, the object being to 
keep the farm workers on the farm and prevent their migrating to the 
industrial centers. Under a decree of May 15, 1934, designated Gov- 
ernment officials were authorized to require the dismissal of former 
farm workers from other employments; to prohibit certain ex-fari 
workers from engaging in other forms of labor; and to transfer workers 
from public works to farm work. At the same time certain districts 
were closed to nonresident workers. 

One year later, on June 1, 1935, a system of labor passports was 
introduced, all German workers being required to have such pass- 
ports. This system made it possible for the authorities to keep close 
touch on all shifting, or attempts at shifting, in employment. 

With increasing armament activities, the Government, in Octobe! 
1936, decreed that workers could not be employed without the ap- 
proval of the Employment Service, and that metal workers employe: 
| in other industries must return to the metal industries if their service= 
i were needed. During the same month, anonymous advertising for 
| skilled workers was prohibited. 
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State Control of Labor in Germany 807 


On March 8, 1938, the Employment Service and Unemployment 
Insurance Office issued three orders designed to carry still further the 
State management of and control over labor under the German ‘‘four- 
year plan.”” Two of these orders codified measures which for some 
time had been applied by the Government labor authorities. The 
first brought apprentices within the scope of the general order, whereby 
workers under the age of 25 must first obtain the approval of the 
authorities before taking employment in any particular establish- 
ment. The second order gave the provincial labor offices authority 
to direct that individual establishments should not take on additional 
workers without Government permission. The third order directed 
that all young people, both boys and girls, who had finished their 
schooling in the elementary schools, the intermediate schools, or the 
institutions of secondary education, must be registered by April | 
with the local labor offices. 

A Government regulation of June 22, 1938, effective July 1, re- 
quired all Germans, whether citizens or not, Aryans or non-Aryans, 
male or female, workers or employers, wage earners or salaried em- 
ployees, to perform certain urgent State tasks for a period of time, 
or to undergo vocational training as prescribed by the Government.” 
The regulation provided that the workers thus recruited must be em- 
ployed under the conditions of their former labor contracts, that is, 
to receive the same wages and to retain the same wage class, social 
insurance, and welfare rights to which they were entitled on their 
former jobs. These privileges, moreover, were to be preserved for 
them when they should be ordered back to their former jobs. How- 
ever, the Government recognized no responsibility for losses, damages, 
or inconveniences resulting from temporary changes of jobs or occu- 
pations to the drafted workers. The enforcement and administration 
of the regulation was delegated to the Employment Service and Un- 
employment Insurance Office. 


Forced Labor as a Permanent Policy 


Less than a year later, this policy of labor recruitment for definite 
periods was made far more stringent. The new policy was contained 
in a decree of February 13, 1939.3 In the introductory paragraph of 
this decree it is stated that ‘the execution of important State political 
tasks which cannot be delayed must not be endangered by a lack of 
workers. For the execution of such tasks the possibility must be 
afforded of drafting the inhabitants of the Reich territory for work 
and of making closer ties to their place of work.”’ 

As in the earlier decree of June 1938,‘ authority is given the Em- 
ployment Service and Unemployment Insurance Office to draft work- 





? Reichsministerium des Innern, Reichsgesetzblatt, Berlin, June 23, 1938, Teil I, p. 652. 
‘Idem, February 14, 1939, Teil I, p. 206. 
‘See Monthly Labor Review, September 1938 (p. 542): Obligatory Labor in Germany. 
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ers for “important State political tasks,’ and for this purpose to | 
workers away from private or public enterprises. The earlier de: 
however, provided for recruitment for a certain definite period, 
regarded the recruited worker as being on leave from his pre, 
workplace, preserving all his rights. The new decree went » 
farther than that. It provided that workers might be conscri 
for indefinite periods and might leave their assigned occupation 
workplace only with the permission of the State local labor of! 

Another section of this decree of February 1939 provided, furt! 
that apart from the specified “important State political tasks’ 
Ministry of Labor may, as a general policy, order that workers | 
leave or change their workplaces only with the permission o! 
local State labor offices. A similar provision was made to apply 
the hiring of workers, both wage earners and salaried employees, |) 
private employers. Indeed, the provisions of this decree are so elasti: 
that they can be conveniently applied to all phases of economic 
in Germany. 

For the enforcement of the decree two Government orders w: 
issued, one on March 2, 1939, and the other on March 10 of the s 
year. 

The first order requires that the amount of wages paid to draf! 
workers be subject to the approval of the State labor office. I! 
compulsory labor service for a drafted worker is permanent, al! 
connections with his previous job and workplace are severed. If 
dependents have no means of existence, the State provides tly 
with “adequate” living accommodations, food, clothing, medical : 
and nursing, as well as education and vocational training for mu 
dependents. The State labor office decides what accommodati 
are “adequate.” 

The second order probibits the changing of jobs or workers with 
Government permission. No labor contract may be terminated 
agriculture, forestry, ore mining, chemical industry, building trades 
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or the iron and metal industry. Discharge of workers requires {ie 


consent of the State labor office. 


The decree of June 25, 1938,° in addition to providing for the drait- 
ing of male workers for emergency public works, also extended tlic 
principle of forced labor to the young women of Germany. Eac!) 
unmarried woman from 16 to 25 years, before she might enter a regular 
occupation, was required to serve from 1 to 2 years as a domestic 


servant, or in farm work, or as a nurse for the sick. This regulatio. 


covers 300,000 to 400,000 women each year. During wartime these 
young women are to replace men in the munition factories and for 


this purpose they are to undergo a special training. 





5 Arbeitsreichsministerium, Reichsarbeitsblatt, Berlin, No. 3, 1939, p. 1. 











State Control of Labor in Germany 






Control of Labor Costs 





(1 order to be in a stronger position against foreign competitors in 
international trade and in order to derive larger profits from such 
‘rade for war purposes, the National Socialist Government early made 
various attempts to keep the cost of production from rising, and, if 
possible, to lower it. This it was hoped to accomplish by an increase 
in the productivity of workers by rationalization, i. e., by the reorgan- 
ization of industrial production on a more efficient basis; and by 
keeping down wages, which constituted 20 to 50 percent of the pro- 
duetion cost In various German industries. 

As a substitute for incentive based upon wage increases, various 
measures were undertaken for the encouragement of workers to 
creater efforts in production. Among these were the intensification 
of the technical training of workers, competition in output (Leistungs- 
wettkampf), and the bestowal of the title of ‘National Socialist 
Model Establishment’’ (Musterbetrieb), upon efficient establishments. 
Several of these practices had been used in the Soviet Union long 















before. 

The shortage of skilled workers caused by the increasingly active 
armament industries resulted in a tendency toward a rise in wages. 
In order to check this tendency or at least to limit it closely, the 
officials of the Ministry of Labor, including the labor trustees, were 
empowered by a decree of June 25, 1938, to fix not only the lower 
limits of wages but the upper limits as well. This power was exten- 
sively used. For instance, the labor trustees of Thuringia decreed 
on February 9, 1939° that the wages in the building trades were not 
to be increased more than 10 percent over the scheduled minimum 
wages, beginning with March 1, 1939. The same upper limit of wages 
was decreed by the labor trustees of Westphalia and the Ruhr District 
as of March 15, 1939. Similarly, the labor trustee of the Berlin- 
Brandeburg district foreshadowed, in a statement made in the summer 
of 1939, the promulgation of a wage-stabilization decree which would 
establish in all industries a maximum wage level 10 percent above the 
minimum laid down in the wage codes. 

The fixed or stabilized wage is still a wage, however, and con- 
stitutes a considerable item in the cost of production. The various 
compulsory labor services in Germany had shown that workers could 
get along without wages in the usual sense of that word. Under 
the influence of this fact and prior to the outbreak of the 
war, certain prominent National Socialist authorities were demand- 
ing that the wages of civilian workers be reduced to the “wages”’ 


























* Arbeitsreichsministerium, Berlin, February 25, 1939, Teil VI, p. 195. 
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of soldiers in the army and that the workers be put on cantecns 
and under the same military discipline as soldiers at the front: 

This, the proponents of the plan argued, would not only lower {hy 
cost of production, but the workers themselves would be bette; 
housed, fed, and clothed, and even better trained and educated. 
Hitler himself, in his Reischstag speech on January 30, 1939, intimated 
that the greatest gain for them, in his opinion, would be their subjec- 
tion to discipline: 

It is absurd to say that obedience and discipline are necessary only for soldiers 
and are of little significance for others in the lives of nations. The opposite is the 
case. A community disciplined and educated to obey is able to mobilize forces 
which facilitate the assertion of the existence of nations and consequently to repre- 
sent the interests of all with great success.$ 


Public Canteens 

The National Socialists at the beginning of their power initiated 
intensive propaganda in favor of a normal family home life, in the 
interests of the German State and people. Women were to be taken 
out of factories and returned to home-making and child bearing and 
rearing. But the speed-up of armament production and the rush in 
the building of forts and military roads threatened to deplete thie 
factories of workers. So instead of taking women out of factories 
more women were pressed into them. The result is shown by the 
following figures: In 1933 there were 4,500,000 woman wage earners 
in Germany; in 1939 this number had grown to 6,600,000. Coin- 
cidental with this has been the development of public feeding throug) 
a canteen system. Just prior to the war about 40 million Germans 
were being fed in communal kitchens in the army, the labor service, 
factories, training schools, and camps. 

The National Socialists are convinced that this state of affairs is 
by no means temporary but that the party and the State must regard 
public mass-feeding as a permanent factor, similar to that established 
in the Soviet Union. An organization on which the party, the Labor 
Service, the Women’s League, the German Labor Front, the Army, 
the National Food Council, the National Health Board, the Propa- 
ganda Ministry, the Municipalities Association, the Students’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Red Cross are represented was in fact created to 
deal with this question. This new body was given the task of organiz- 
ing canteens on a uniform pattern and in such a way as to insure 
“sound nourishment from home-produced foods in the place where thie 
majority of the people take their meals.” 


7 See writings of K. Hesse, Major in the German War Ministry, in Kriegswirtschaftliche Jahresberic!\'¢, 
Hamburg, 1936 and 1937, and his article in Deutsche Volkswirt, Berlin, July 1939 (p. 2085); statements of 
Otto Sperlich, German Quartermaster General’s Office, in his article, Deutsche Kriegswirtschaft, in Schrit!- 
ten zur Kriegswirtschaftlichen Forschung und Schulung, 1936 (p. 77), and in his book Wages and Profits '0 
War Industries; statements of Lieutenant Warlimont, General Staff of the German Army, in Deutsche 
Volkswirtschaft, May 13, 1936 (p. 401); and an article entitled ‘‘Absolute Impoverishment of the Labor!n¢ 
Class in the Fascist Germany”’ in Morovoye Khozyaistvo 1 Mirovaya Politika (The World’s Econom 
and Politics), a Soviet monthly published in Moscow, Soviet Union, March 1939 (pp. 106-119). 

8 Vital Speeches of the Day, New York, February 15, 1939, p. 264. 
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HEALTH PROGRAM OF INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ 
GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION 


By Leo Price, M. D., Assistant Director, Union Health Center 


THE growing concern of the Federal and State Governments with 
health legislation designed to improve medical care has stimulated 
interest in existing schemes providing medical care at low cost. The 
present report describes the functioning of a trade-union plan covering 
a large group of industrial workers, which provides medical care for 
its members who would themselves be unable to pay for such services. 
The plan has developed slowly and successfully over a period of 25 
years and in connection with it, particularly in the last few years, in- 
surance schemes have continued to progress and extend their activities. 

The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union is one of the 
largest unions, in point of membership, in the United States, with 
about 235,000 organized workers in 141 locals. Twenty-six of these 
locals with a membership of about 140,000, are concentrated in New 
York City and the vicinity. 

At present the 1. L. G. W. U. is affiliated neither with the American 
Federation of Labor nor the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
although at different times it has been a member of each of these 
croups. 

The economic status of these workers is definitely low in comparison 
with national average and median income levels. The average 
yearly wage does not reach the optimum level for the maintenance of 
good health. The average annual income of the cloakmakers is $960 
and dressmakers $880, with $1,500 an unusually high yearly income 
in the trade as a whole. Many workers earn less than $500 a year. 

In the lowest income group are many women who live with their 
families, but the average male garment worker is the sole provider of 
several dependents. Among the dressmakers, for example, only 3 
percent have no dependents, whereas 69 percent have from | to 3 
dependents and 28 percent have 4 dependents or more. 

In spite of the low yearly income, the ladies’ garment workers tend 
to identify themselves with the ‘“‘white-collar workers” rather than 
with the day laborers who may earn as much or more. They have 
friends and relatives in the higher wage groups. Consequently they 
prefer a type of medical care and privacy not usually associated with 
that offered in free city hospitals or the usual clinics of the voluntary 
hospitals. They are reluctant to accept charitable care, and cannot 
afford to spend the time required in waiting for medical attention in 
public clinics which would interfere with their ability to earn a living. 

811 
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Union Health Center 


The establishment of Union Health Center in 1913 was an outgro {), 
of the general strike of the cloak and suitmakers in New York City jy 
1910 in which the unsanitary conditions prevailing in the garmen; 
trades at that time was a major issue. The settlement of the strike 
resulted in the “protocol of peace”’ formulated by Mr. Justice Brandeis 
and other well-known citizens and was followed by the formation oj 
the Joint Board of Sanitary Control, representing manufacturers «(| 
union leaders in the industry. The board was organized to correc 
the abuses of the old sweatshops and control the sanitation of {hy 
factories. Shortly afterward, Dr. George M. Price, director 0! 
investigation of the New York State Factory Commission, invest) 
gated and reported on the deplorable sanitary conditions and {)\) 
poor state of health among the workers in the industry, these findings 
being corroborated by the United States Public Health Service in » 
study ' by Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky. As a result, Dr. Price ai 
some of the union leaders organized the Union Health Center. |) 
Price was appointed director of the Center at the time it was organize 
He has served in that capacity throughout the entire period, and 
still the active head of the institution. 

The principal purpose for which Union Health Center was forme 
was to offer the poorly paid garment worker an opportunity to 1 
ceive medical care of a higher quality than was usually available t. 
a person with low income, as well as to enable him to earn his living 
with the least possible interruption. At the same time it was de- 
sired to have the individual worker realize that this care could |) 
provided at a nominal cost through the combined efforts of himse! 
and his fellow workers, with the balance of the total cost to be born 
by the union as a whole. The organization of the medical care ws; 
to be so arranged that every modern diagnostic method was to |» 
made available at low cost to the worker, giving him the opportuni) 
to consult with general practitioners and specialists at a time and 
place most convenient to himself. 

With this ultimate objective, the institution began with an unpr 
tentious and limited service, offering the patient the best in qualit) 
in those fields in which most attention was needed. No attemp' 
was made in the early and formative days to offer those forms 0! 
medical care requiring a highly organized staff or fully equipped 
institution. 

In 1917, Union Health Center was incorporated and in 1930 was 
licensed by the State Department of Social Welfare. The functions 
of the institution at that time were— 





1 U. 8. Public Health Service. Bulletin No. 71. Washington, 1915. 
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|. To furnish ambulant medical care to members of the industry 
who because of their low earning capacity are unable to pay for good 
medical care from a private physician. 

2». To examine all candidates for membership in the union. 

3. To supervise the medical aspects of the sick-benefit systems. 

| To act as the health education department of the union. 

The New York City garment industry has become centralized in a 
rather eireumscribed neighborhood around Thirtieth Street and 
Seventh Avenue, and for this reason the clinic is also in this locality. 
The institution itself now occupies 20,000 square feet—part of the 
twenty-fourth and the whole twenty-fifth floor in a 27-story loft 
building. Careful attention has been given to the beauty and com- 
fort of the surroundings. 

The Center cannot be run as an impersonal institution dispensing 
charity, because the worker has himself built and paid for this clinic. 
The requirements of the patient’s self-respect and the needs of his 
personality must be satisfied, and it is this motive that governs the 
attitude of the professional, technical, and lay staff. Unlike free 
publie elinies, the hours at the Center are arranged to suit the sched- 
ule of the worker who cannot afford to lose time, especially during 
those months of the year in which there is heavy production because 
of the seasonal nature of the ladies’ garment industry. 


TYPE OF SERVICE PROVIDED 


The Center does not provide complete medical care for the mem- 
bers, nor does it attempt experimental therapy. Its primary pur- 
pose is to provide medical care for the immediate benefit of ambulatory 
patients and to give the physical examinations required for admission 
to the union and those required in administering the sick-benefit 
schemes. ‘The character and quality of the medical work has become 
more diversified with the growth of the Center, and although it is 
by no means complete it is so thorough and efficient as to solve a 
large part of the workers’ health problems. The major part of the 
service is rendered to garment workers who have been members for 
many years and who have learned to look to the Center for medical 
advice and treatment for both themselves and their families. 

General examination and treatment of patients unable to afford 
the services of a private physician account for the majority of visits. 
This system provides for the care of acute and chronic diseases. It 
includes the regular clinical examination, consultation with specialists 
when necessary, X-rays, and such laboratory and diagnostic tests as 
may be required. Complete laboratories and X-ray facilities are 
provided. Frequently, workers under the care of private physicians, 
who need X-rays, electrocardiograms, and other diagnostic and 
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laboratory tests obtain this service through the Center at nomina| 
rates, reports of the findings being sent directly to their own physi. 
cians. In addition, occasionally the opinion of a specialist or eon. 
sultant is requested by the private physician. Extension of ¢)); 
form of service to the worker has been encouraged as the Center jg 
developed. Because of the cost, medical care in the home has neve, 
been attempted. 

Hospitalization of patients is, of necessity, part of the clinical 
work but no organized plan of handling this problem has been es. 
tablished, although recently interest has been shown by some locals 
in assisting their members to meet hospital costs. There is no pro- 
vision for convalescent care, and no attempt has been made to vive 
obstetrical and maternal care to woman members or to the wives of 
members. 

A drug store is maintained as a part of the clinic. Expensive pro- 
prietary preparations find no place in the formulary, which is re- 
stricted to approved drugs and preparations. The consideration of 
the expense of medication is of vital interest to the administration. 
The prices ordinarily charged for prescriptions at the Center ranze 
from 25 to 65 cents and are usually considerably below the standard 
costs. 

An eye department is maintained for the convenience of the large 
number of patients with defective vision for whom eyeglasses are 
prescribed. Glasses are furnished at a reduced rate and an attempt 
is made to induce workers not to buy expensive frames. 

Dental care was provided for 17 years but was given up for various 
reasons, including organization difficulties, the expense of maintenance, 
and the difficulty of supervising dental work and of maintaining a 
fairly permanent personnel of high standard. 

For services not provided by the clinic the patient is directed 
elsewhere, through the social service department. When the patient 
lacks funds the local union’s relief committee is advised and financial 
help is arranged. The Center, itself, frequently makes reductions in 
its charges so that unemployed members may obtain the necessary 
medical care. The program of health education is under the direction 
of the social service department, which carries on its work through 
the press, union meetings, and in the shops. 

The medical staff of the Center at present includes about 90 pliy- 
sicians, the number varying according to the seasonal demand. They 
are selected primarily for their professional ability. With the excep- 
tion of the director, there are no full-time physicians. Many of tlie 
physicians are not permanently on the staff but are called in when 
the demand requires their attendance. Arrangements are made {or 
reasonable fees for consultations and operations by nonattend:nt 
consultants who are eminent in their fields of specialization. 
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COST AND FEES 


The income of the institution is derived from fees collected from 
patients, fees collected from the sickness-insurance funds for examina- 
tions of claimants, and the subsidy provided by the I. L. G. W. U., 
the parent organization. More than $150,000 has already been spent 
in equipping the institution. 

Any garment worker who is a member of the union and desires 
medical care may be examined for a fee of $1. For an additional 
charge of 50 cents, further examination by specialists may be secured. 
Low rates are charged for X-rays, laboratory tests, electrocardio- 
grams, and basal metabolism tests. About 35 percent of the patients 
do not pay for any part of their medical care, this being borne by the 


local through their sick-benefit and relief funds. For every $1 


collected at the Center in 1938, the cost was $1.41. This 41 cents 
represents the subsidy provided by the International Union. 

In 1938 the average cost of examining each sick-benefit claimant 
amounted to $4.08, yet the entire examination cost, disrtibuted over 
the insured membership, was only 18 cents per member. The average 
benefit for the year 1938 amounted to $1.28 per member. These 
figures do not include the capital investment and relief expenditures. 

From statistics on hospital cases for 1938, and figuring hospitaliza- 
tion costs at $4 per day, it has been estimated that it would be possible 
to provide a hospitalization-insurance plan at a net cost of $1.18 per 
member. 

EXAMINATION OF APPLICANTS 


The medical supervision of the garment workers begins with their 
entrance into the union, as a physical examination is required before 
admission to membership. Applicants examined by the physicians 
of the Center are certified by them to the union as full-beneficial or 
nonbeneficial members. Full-beneficial members are entitled to the 
regular sick benefits. All workers over the age of 50 and those having 
physical defects that may produce disability in the future become non- 
beneficial members. When the condition discovered is not of major 
significance, the member may sign a waiver that in the event the 
discovered defect does produce disability he will not receive the 
usual sick benefits. Workers suffering from acute infectious or con- 
tagious diseases are temporarily rejected and prevented from working 
if their condition is such as to endanger their fellow workers. They 
may be reexamined and accepted when cured. 

The purpose of the examination is not primarily to record the defects 
and pathology discovered by the physician and to avoid the responsi- 
bilities of an insurance contract, but rather to point out to the appli- 
cant the conditions requiring treatment and to convince him of the 
necessity of correcting them and maintaining his health so that he can 
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continue his work. Whether or not the member is accepted int 
sickness-insurance fund, he has the opportunity of using the instit\tio, ” 
to investigate his condition further and to secure the necessary me ic,| * 
care. The attitude of the local unions varies, depending upon ¢), f 
nature of the membership. Some find it necessary to set hiche 
medical standards for entrance into the sickness-insurance sc})ey)¢ 
than others. The tendency has always been to permit the member. 
ship to share in the benefits in the event of ill health and to a 
members with minor defects so that they can be corrected as oppor. 
tunity permits. Experience has shown that this lenient attitude |): 
not been abused. Many applicants, in spite of the presence of p)hiys- 
cal defects, have never before received any medical attention. T)}\p 
following statement shows the number of applicants examined by the 
Center each year since 1934: 


ER ee ee ee 15, 679 
eS ae? 
SN ie oad gh tea aeta eres: & 
SU SGn Soaokas aandeoaceus 13, 418 
SE fab akncinke 12, O89 


In addition to examining new applicants for membership into | 
union, many reexaminations are made of union members who hay 
lapsed in payment of their union dues and are required to b 
examined before they can again become eligible for the benefit: 
sickness insurance. Maintenance of eligibility for the older member: 
is important, because lapsing of dues involves the expense of a physi 
reexamination, the danger of being rejected as altogether unfit 
walving certain rights to payments. Those on the border line of th 
age limit may be refused readmission at a time when such insurance 
may be most needed. 

During the period from 1913 to 1920, only about 22,000 general 
examinations were made at the Center, or about 3,000 per vear. 
During the next 7 years the number of such examinations averaze( 
about 15,000 annually, and from 1928 to 1935 the yearly average was 
approximately 23,000. In 1936 the number of examinations iad 
increased to 62,000; in 1937 there were 72,500; and in 1938, 85,000) 
with the probability of as many as 95,000 in 1939. 


Local Union Sickness Insurance 


Many plans of group medicine already in operation, and som: 
those proposals improperly labeled “‘socialized medicine,” are basic: ly 
forms of social insurance. Therefore, of wider social interest than ‘|. 
ambulatory clinic are the systems of the different New York locals o/ 
the I. L. G. W. U. providing cash benefits in case of sickness. ‘I !i¢ 
physicians of Union Health Center have complete control of all med: 
phases of the insurance system. 
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The first local sickness-insurance plan in the I. L. G. W. U. was 
introduced in 1913. By 1933, six New York City locals with between 
99.000 and 25,000 insured members had some form of sickness insur- 
ance. During the interval between 1913 and 1933, some of the sick- 
ness-insurance systems suffered seriously because of political and 
economic difficulties within the industry. Since 1934 the number of 
local sick-benefit systems has increased to 15, and there are 3 systems 
providing tuberculosis benefit only; these are all in New York and 
vicinity. 

There has been a steady increase in the insured membership, which, 
excluding those locals insuring only for tuberculosis, numbered 75,000 
in 1936, 86,000 in 1937, 106,000 in 1938, and approximately 109,000 
in 1939. The locals without sickness insurance are those with only 
a small membership. The following table shows the total member- 
ship and the amount of cash benefits paid in 1938: 


Taste 1.—Membership and Cash Benefits of New York Locals, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, 1938 





, 
Total | a | Total — 
Local ‘mem ber-| ee Local mem ber- a. 
ship | , | ship ; 
| 





| 


Locals having sickness and | || Locals having sickness and 

tuberculosis insurance_- ! 142, 350 | $135,807 || tuberculosis insurance—Con. | 
No. 9 ?—Finishbers__-_--_- =| , 768 |___- i} 

| 


is No. 91—Children’s dress..._| 11, 159 $4, 589 
No. 19 ?—-Cutters , 601 |_. No. 117—Operators, reefer 
No. 22—Dressmakers. , 776 39, 537 makers____- en a 30, 190 
No. 23—Shirtmakers__- | 2,043 , 310 | No, 132—Button makers 2, 88F 490 
No. 25—Blouse and waist 5 | ees No. 155—Knitgoods. - . _ -_- 3, 303 2, 331 
No. 32—Corset and bras- | | Locals not having sickness 

siere , 850 , 093 | insurance : | §, 781 
No. 35—Cloak pressers. - _ _- 3, 240 , 455 || No. 20—Waterproof work- 
No. 38—Custom tailors. ____| 833 630 | ers___- : 678 
No, 40—Beltmakers. - < | eee No. 30— Designers. 
No. 48 *—Italian cloakmak- No, 31—Dress pattern _. 

Sh ae “ , 799 |. No. 64— Buttonhole. __- 
No, 60—Dress pressers_. 3, 700 5,003 | No, 82—Examiners. - 
No, 62—White goods. . 167 , 720 No. 102—Truck drivers 
No. 66—Bonnaz embroid- 1} No, 142 °—Neckwear__..- 

_ ea ae ae 2, 219 | No. 177—Alteration_-- 
No. 89—Italian waist and | 1 

36, 240 








! Estimated total insured sick-benefit membership, 105,867. 
: SUE aE bostene c enteober of the sick-benefit system in a short time. 

Originally, cash benefit was paid only to those disabled from tubercu- 
losis and, later, sanatorium care was provided. Subsequently, cash 
benefits were paid to members who became disabled from acute ill- 
nesses, and still later these benefits were extended to those disabled 
from certain chronic illnesses and conditions. Union Health Center 
saw the need of preventive medicine among the workers, and began 
educating the members to the value of periodic health examinations. 
The rules of most of the sick-benefit systems were amended to allow 
two free examinations annually at the Union Health Center and thus © 
prevent possible or future disability by the early discovery of physical 
defects. 
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Expansion of sickness insurance in the I. L. G. W. U. has been prob. 
ably the greatest single development in the past 5 years. From the 
very beginning the medical administration of sick benefits has heey 
one of the principal functions of the Center. During those years w))e) 
the locals were in financial distress and the sickness-insurance schemes 
were not functioning properly, the institution’s work was limited 
almost entirely to the treatment of ambulatory cases. In that period 
of depression the locals attempted, though with great difficulty, to 
maintain the preventive work they had undertaken. As conditions 
improved and the sickness-insurance funds again built up their re- 
serves, the expenditures for the membership’s benefits increased to 
unusual proportions. This period of revival in welfare work among 
the locals of the International coincided with the enactment of the 
National Recovery Act, the principle of industrial welfare being 
extended to a number of locals which had previously no sickness- 
insurance schemes. 

The plans, as a rule, include the control and distribution of relie! 
as well as cash and medical benefits. There is much to be said against 
such intimate relationship between the two functions. Nevertheless, 
during the recent periods of general depression that were acutely felt 
by the workers of this industry, funds were thus made available that 
could be obtained by no other means. 

The systems are compulsory for all qualified members in those 
locals adopting a sickness-insurance plan. All new members must be 
physically examined and if found fit must pay the fixed premium to 
the sick-benefit and relief funds. Nonbeneficial members have a! 
the privileges of regular union membership except those additional 
rights gained by payment of the sick-benefit premiums. 


MEDICAL ADMINISTRATION OF SICK BENEFITS 


During the past five years the examination of claimants for sick 
benefit has greatly increased the medical work. ‘This consists entirely 
of certification and is carried on at the home of the member as well as 
at the Center or a hospital. Certification implies more than a routine 
physical examination and the evaluation of disability. Occasionally 
it entails a prolonged series of examinations and laboratory and diag- 
nostic tests to establish the diagnosis on which to make a decision 
concerning disability. 

Although there are different purposes in the examinations at thie 
Center, the quality of the medical work is uniform. In recent years, 
during the successful development of the sickness-insurance schemes, 
some local unions have used their surpluses to give their members 
additional medical benefits; in some cases providing more liberal 
grants for treatment for limited periods of time, or extending X-ray 
and diagnostic services without direct cost to the member. The cost 
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' of these examinations, whether borne by the individual worker or the 
 jocal union, is subsidized by the I. L. G. W. U. 


Table 2 shows the number of claims and of physical examinations 


and the average number of days of disability per insured member in 


certain of the locals having sickness-insurance funds, for the years 
1935 to 1938. 


TasLe 2.—Claims, Examinations, and Average Period of Disability of Insured Members 


in Locals of I. L. G. W. U., 1935 to 1938 





oF Average 
Claims days of 
, eae ae ae — 4 disability 

Number | Number | Number “per 

Year of locals \of insured| | Rate per of exam- | claimant 

members Number | 100 in- Percent | inations | gwarded 

sured denied sick 

members benefit 
1935 ~ 77, 966 3, 176 4. 07 24. 53 6, 929 35. 53 
1936 ; 8 74, 975 | 3, 875 5.17 26. 61 8, 071 35. 93 
1937 10 | 86,545 4,375 5.05 12. 27 9, 529 29. $1 
1038 13 | 105,867 | 4,693 | 4. 43 11. 76 12, 173 35. 44 





Control of sick benefits begins with submission of the claim and 
ends when the claimant is discharged as no longer disabled or when 
the insured period terminates. 

Claims.—Upon receipt of the claim, a physician examines the 
claimant at the Center, if possible, or visits him at his home or at 
the hospital. The medical report is considered by medical adminis- 
trators familiar with the laws governing the fund to which each 
claimant belongs. The certificate issued to the local union contains 
the diagnosis, and the award or denial. 

As indicated in table 2, the rate of claims among the insured mem- 
bership has not varied much in the past 5 years. The claim rates of 
the 13 locals for which data are available ranged in 1938 from 2.0 
percent to 7.3 percent, but the rate in each local has remained fairly 
constant. Usually a slight increase occurs after the plans have been 
in operation a few years, but thereafter the number of claims per 100 
members tends to become stabilized and there is only slight variation 
from year to year. Relatively higher claim rates are found in the 
older cloakmaker locals, and relatively low rates in those locals com- 
posed predominantly of young workers. Changes in personnel also 
account for the low rates among the young workers, since many do 
not remain in membership long enough to become eligible for sick 
benefits. 

Certification.—The policy of certification has been to maintain a 
fair and sympathetic attitude towards the claimant. Careless con- 
sideration of a claim, incomplete medical investigation, or political 
interference are dangerous to the success of any scheme. It is there- 
fore of importance to develop and maintain thorough examination 
procedure. For this reason, it is not unusual for claimants to be 
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required to undergo numerous examinations by the regular me: jc) 
examiners or by one or more specialists. Occasionally, more 

one laboratory, X-ray, or diagnostic test is required. All such , 
ical information is available to the claimant’s private physicis 
requested. The entire expense of such investigation is borne by ¢\\ 
locals. In many cases only one examination is required and re: 

in the immediate settlement of the claim. In others, repeated ex.) 
inations and tests are necessary which may consume time befor 
decision as to disability is reached. 

In 1938, 5,929 examinations were made at the Union Health (oe, 
ter, 4,585 at home, and 1,659 at hospitals. It was found-neces 
to order X-ray examination, and laboratory and diagnostic tests i 
5.7 percent of all examinations, but specialists were consulted 
opinions in only 2.3 percent of all examinations. There is a wid, 
variation in the per capita number of examinations, depending upc: 
the age composition of the group, the prevalence of chronic and reci 
rent diseases, and whether or not payments are made for 20-wee| 
disability periods. The average number of examinations per clain 
has been 2.59, the highest in any one group 3.13, and the lowest 1.14 

Denial of claims.—Claims for disability may be denied because | 
restrictive legal provisions, or because the medical examiner foun 
no physical disability. The percentage of claims shown in table ‘ 
as having been denied in the years 1935 and 1936 may seem hiv) 
In part, this was due to recording the claim as having been denied 
when claimants were not found at hospitals or at their homes. ‘Tl 
difference in rate of denials between these and later years is explain: 
in part by amendments to the regulations of the locals permitti 
payment for disabilities due to gynecological conditions and for ce 
tain chronic and recurrent diseases. These amendments spread tli 
benefits among the large number of woman workers in the ladies 
garment industry, and also among the older workers who were 1 
most need of cash aid. 

Duration of disability.—As shown in table 2, the annual averave 
period of disability during the last 4 years has been fairly constant. 
In 1938, the members of the 13 locals included in the table received 
16,939 weeks of regular and 2,249 weeks of partial benefits, or a tota! 
of 19,188 weeks’ cash benefits. This represents a total of 146,759 
days lost by disabled insured garment workers, an average of 35.44 
days’ disability for each claimant, or 1.4 working days per insured 
worker. The cash benefits amounted to $135,807. The averay 
disability period varied but little in the 13 locals. 

The highest average period of disability —46.33 days—was found 
in a group of 10,000 tailors, all older men, suffering from chronic ar: 
recurrent illnesses. Among the tailors 14% weeks of regular bene!i! 
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were awarded for each week of partial benefit, indicating the frequency 
of chronic and recurrent illnesses. 

In contrast, among other groups the ratio was 20 weeks of regular 
benefit for each week of partial benefit. In these groups, the dis- 
ability of the younger members was primarily due to acute illnesses. 

The most common awards were those to claimants suffering from 
illnesses of 2 weeks’ duration. Many awards were made for disabilities 
of 5 to 7 weeks’ duration, which included those made to most of the 
claimants who were hospitalized. As a rule, more than 10 percent 
of the awards are distributed to the claimants who are disabled 
during the maximum period of 10 weeks for regular or 20 weeks for 
partial benefits. How many of these are disabled for a longer period 
cannot be estimated. 

TUBERCULOSIS 


The garment workers have given the problem of tuberculosis special 
consideration since the founding of Union Health Center. The disease 
has always been dreaded by the workers because of the prolonged 
period of disability and the danger of infecting their families and 
fellow workers. The United States Public Health Service, in a 
survey In 1913 of 2,038 garment workers, found that 3.11 percent of 
the male workers and 0.9 percent of the female workers had tuber- 
culosis. The method of clinical diagnosis used at that time, how- 
ever, resulted in a higher rate than is found under the present more 
exact methods of diagnosis. 

Cash benefits for the tuberculous were first paid by the pressers of 
Local 35. During the past decade some of the locals have established 
beds for their members in the following sanitoriums: Deborah Jewish 
Tuberculosis Society, Browns-Mills, N. J.; The Jewish Consumptives’ 
Relief Society Sanatorium, Denver, Colo.; and Los Angeles Sana- 
torlum & Ex-Patients Home, Duarte, Calif. 

Since 1934 some of the local unions have made special appropria- 
tions to assist Union Health Center to find cases in the early stages 
of the disease by utilizing every modern medical method of diagnosis. 
Those who were receiving sick benefits because of upper respiratory 
infections were called to the institution for a thorough medical exami- 
nation. This revealed a moderate number of cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis.” 

The program of tuberculosis control in the past has made it man- 
datory for all tubercular workers who wish to return to the trade to 
be under periodic medical supervision at Union Health Center. 
Reactivated cases are in this way discovered and given the necessary 
care. 


‘ An unusual opportunity of examining many thousands of workers by X-ray is also offered by the U. S. 
Works Progress Administration, New York City Department of Health project in 1939. 
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Future tuberculosis control in this industry points to the need fo; 
careful planning. Funds are still necessary to provide bed 
hospitals and sanatoriums, but after the rest period rehabilitation ¢,, 
best be provided by the successful method of the Altro Work Shops iy 
New York City which has had 25 years of service in caring for the 
tuberculous. Cases discharged from sanatoriums have an opportunity 
in this shop to work on the manufacture of garments under medica! 
supervision. Hours of work are controlled according to the particula; 
needs of each patient and the patients are thus enabled to earn 
living at a time when they are unable to compete in obtaining work 
in the regular trade. 5 

The following figures do not include all the cases of tuberculosis 
encountered at Union Health Center, but cover the cases among 
members of the tuberculosis and sick-benefit schemes. The work o’ 
controlling tuberculosis has increased greatly since 1934 when on) 
10 cases of the disease were discovered. In 1935 the number rose t. 
33; in 1936 to 48; and in 1937 to 58 cases. In 1938 the number o| 
eases decreased to 44. The steady increase up to 1938 represents i: 
part the growth in the insured membership, and in part the change i: 
the method of case finding, i. e., cases having upper respiratory infec- 
tion had routine X-ray examination of their chests, sputum exami- 
nation, and sedimentation tests. The decrease of the number of case: 
in 1938, in spite of the additional 20,000 insured members, was due t 
the fact that the majority of cases had been discovered in previous 
years. 

It is estimated that in the past 5 years the incidence of active pul- 
monary tuberculosis has ranged from 3 to 6 cases per 1,000 members 
Slightly over half of the cases (50.5 percent) discovered were found to 
be in moderately advanced stages. Far-advanced tuberculosis was 
present in 25.8 percent of the cases. Only 23.7 percent of the cases 
discovered had minimal lesions. From 1935 to 1938 active pulmonar 
tuberculosis was found in 183 cases, of which 97 cases were in wome! 
and 86in men. Of these cases 74 were under 31 years of age, 38 were 
between 31 and 40 years, 39 were between 41 and 50 years, 23 were 
over 50, and the ages of 9 were unknown. During the years 1934 to 
1937, the largest number of cases were found among young women under 
31 years of age; but as locals with a larger percentage of male members 
were added to the insured membership, many of these older workers 
were found to have tuberculosis, often in far-advanced stages. 

Working cards, conferring the privilege of working in the industry 
although the holder of the card is known to be tuberculous, were issued 
to 55 of the 183 cases mentioned above; 26 of this group lost less thar 
6 months’ time before returning to the industry; 11 lost from 7 to !° 
months; 7 lost from 13 to 18 months; 5 lost from 19 to 24 months; 4 
were away from the trade more than 2 years; and in 2 cases the time 
lost was not known. 
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OTHER CAUSES OF DISABILITY 


Among the garment workers, upper respiratory infections are the 
most frequent cause of disability. Diseases of the lungs such as 
asthma, chronic bronchitis, and pneumonia, cause workers much loss 
of time. Minor infections of the ear, nose, and throat are also fre- 
quent. Diseases of the digestive system are common, but many of 
the conditions dealt with are not organic, being due in great part to 
the economic strain. Outside the regular clinic for diseases of the 
digestive tract, the services of specialists are also required to take care 
of diseases of the rectum; the sedentary nature of the trade and the 
bad hygienic habits of the workers cause a high incidence of hemor- 
rhoids and anal fissures. Many patients are hospitalized for operations 
for appendicitis, gall-bladder disease, and cancer. 

Disability from diseases of the heart and circulation has become of 
increasing importance since the adoption of sickness-insurance plans 
among older groups. More than 35 percent of the cloakmakers were 
found to have some heart defects. Rheumatic heart disease does not 
appear to be a frequently disabling condition, but angina pectoris, 
coronary disease, and coronary thrombosis are common, cause con- 
siderable loss of time, and are often the cause of permanent total dis- 
ability of the older male workers. Because of economic pressure many 
patients return to work when they should have complete rest. Cases 
of high-blood pressure are not uncommon among either the men or the 
women. 

There has always been a demand for the treatment of rheumatic 
conditions at Union Health Center. Prolonged disability results from 
the great variety of rheumatic complaints. For this reason a well- 
organized rheumatic clinic and physiotherapeutic department have 
always been maintained. Pressers are particularly prone to rheu- 
matic conditions, which interfere with their ability to work. 

By far the greatest demand for service at the Center during the 
last few years has been in the eye clinics. Needle workers require 
good eyesight. Education and the services of eye specialists and 
eyeglasses at reasonable rates have done much to make the workers 
conscious of the necessity of protecting their sight. The opportunity 
to examine large numbers of workers with defective vision also makes 
possible the discovery of the more serious eye diseases that require 
medical attention. 

Venereal diseases and syphilis are met with infrequently. Routine 
serological tests have been taken of various groups. The results 
support the impression of the low incidence of these diseases among 
garment workers. The low attendance in the venereal clinic, however, - 
may be due in some part to the members’ avoiding treatment in an 
institution connected with their union. 
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Among the sick-benefit patients that required hospital care 
percent of the operations performed were for appendicitis. Th 
percent of all the women hospitalized had gynecological operati 
Of the medical cases, 17 percent had heart disease, 16 percent 
diseases of the digestive tract, and 14 percent had diseases of 
respiratory system. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS OF THE FUNDS 


The sickness-insurance plans in the locals of the I. L. G. W 
operate under a constitution and bylaws. The constitutions |, 
been frequently amended as a result of the experience gained in {\) 
past 5 years. Although the bylaws seem to differ greatly, anal 
reveals that there is a basic similarity, the difference being on: 
scope rather than structure. 

Provisions governing the establishment of and payment for clai: 
for disability which are common to most of the funds are as follow: 

Eligibility Members are required to be in good standing in the 
union and the sick-benefit and relief fund for a certain period of time 
before they may claim benefit. The amount of benefit given is 
dependent upon the report of the examining physician of Union 
Health Center. It is, as a rule, apportioned in weeks of disability 
at so many dollars per week. Before a member can receive suc! 
benefits he must have paid the required premiums. All the constitu- 
tions specify the type of benefit and relief to which a member is 
entitled. 

Claims.—Most local unions require a definite procedure for a mem- 
ber to establish his claim. As a rule the first step necessitates filing 
a form stating the details of the sickness for which he is claiming 
disability. A short waiting period generally must ensue before he 
can receive benefit. 

Penalties —Failure to pay premiums results in reasonable penalties. 
consideration being given to the seasonal nature of the industry. 
In most locals, members in arrears up to 5 months may still receive 
some of the benefits, but are penalized from 1 to 3 weeks’ benefit 
according to the number of months they are in arrears. Failure to 
pay premiums for 39 weeks results in expulsion from the sick-beneti' 
membership. Readmission may be had only by adjustment of pay- 
ments and a physical reexamination. 

Conditions for which no benefits are paid.—In view of the smal! 
premium and because of the unusually high proportion of wom: 
members, certain funds have found it impossible to pay benefits for 
many disabling conditions that occur in women. Therefore, in soni 
(but not all) locals, payments are not made for gynecological cond- 
tions or certain potentially disabling illnesses which are commo: 
among women in the fourth and fifth decades of life. 
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In addition to the gynecological conditions, no payment is made 
for venereal diseases; for injury or invalidism arising from the use 
of alcohol or resulting from debauchery; or for congenital or acquired 
conditions present before entrance into the union. 

The question has arisen as to whether these clauses, commonly 
found in insurance contracts, should be accepted by trade-unions. 
In some groups a broader point of view has been accepted and pay- 
ment is made for disability arising from any illness, on the assumption 
that the aid required by the worker of low income makes it necessary 
for his organization to come to his assistance when he needs it most. 
Some of the unions have recently amended their constitutions to 
permit payment for these usually excluded conditions (particularly 
rynecological) whenever disability leads to hospitalization. 

The low premium also makes it necessary to exclude disability of 
indefinite character not supported by medical findings, such as gen- 
eral weakness, neurasthenia, and nervous break-down which are 
common in this group of undernourished women faced with serious 
economic and social problems. 

Premiums.—Sick-benefit premiums vary from $1 per year in those 
locals which give tuberculosis benefit only to $6.80 per year in one 
local which pays for disability arising from sickness and tuberculosis, 
and also pays relief during periods of financial distress. The majority 
of the locals charge $4.20 per year for sickness, tuberculosis, and relief 
benefits.* 

In addition, as already noted, most of the sickness-insurance plans 
include two free examinations annually to any member in good 
standing. 

Amount and kind of benefit—Regular cash benefit varies from $7 
to $10 per week, partial benefit from $3.50 to $5 per week, and 
tuberculosis benefit from $70 to $350 per year or sanatorium care. 

In addition, there are relief benefits which vary from $25 to $50 
per case, depending upon the member’s status in the union and his 
needs. The medical administration has no connection with the 
administration of this relief. 

Sick benefits are restricted to 10 weeks during one calendar year 
for any acute illness, and to 20 weeks for a chronic or recurrent 
illness. Payments may continue, for a given condition, during a 





*The union has not favored contract arrangements with physicians, a practice which is opposed by the 
American Medical Association. Other unions have been ignorant of the dangers of such a program and 
have fostered competition among physicians by offering union members ‘‘full’’ medical services for as little 
as $1.50 to $3 per member per year—rates which are entirely out of keeping with the accepted standard cost 
of medical care. Because of the small return to the contracting physician, such a plan fosters a tendency 
to make up for the low rates by special treatments and charges to the worker and his family so that ulti- 
mately the original purpose of providing good medical care at reasonable cost is defeated. Good and com- 
plete medical care on a prepayment basis can be provided only at rates varying from $25 to $38 per year, 
the rate depending upon a variety of factors such as the number of subscribers, their geographical distribu- 
tion, and the scope of medical facilities offered. 
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subsequent year, but after that no more payments are made fo: 
condition. 


Medical Benefits 


Local 91, the Children’s Dress, Infants’ Wear, House Dress 
Bathrobe Makers’ Union inaugurated medical benefits in 1937 
These benefits are independent of the cash sick benefit and in no way 
affect the standard provisions of the sickness-insurance arrangement. 
To obtain medical benefit the member is required to apply for , 
medical credit at Union Health Center. This entitles him to examina- 
tions, treatments, medicines, and eyeglasses, up to a total of $7.5 
As the Center is subsidized, the medical care obtainable for ¢| 
amount is greater than would be normally expected. 

The majority of the members of the I. L. G. W. U. are unab). 
afford medical attention for an illness that is not serious. Most of their 
ailments are ignored by them or are treated by using patent medicines 
and accepting the advice of a druggist. Generally the illness i: 
disabling and serious before the worker seeks medical assistanc 
Local 91 found that only a very small proportion (4.19 percent) o| 
its membership made use of the medical benefits offered. In pro- 
portion to the membership many more men than women received 
treatment. Of the applicants for medical credits, 24 percent were 
men, although only 8 percent of the entire membership is male. As 
a rule, the men are older, married, have more permanent positions, 
and keep up their dues. The women are not astable element. They 
enter the industry for the busy season, and as soon as there is a slack 
period they seek work elsewhere and discontinue payment of their 
dues. They are not generally interested in the welfare activities 0! 
the union. The women, also, are unwilling to be examined for minor 
ailments, as the function of preventive medicine is not generally 
understood; disability is their only criterion for seeking medical 
aid. Less than one-half (43 percent) of the members applying for 
medical credits were single. A large proportion of the married mem- 
bers (49 percent) sought some form of medical service. Of the 74 
percent who partially used credits, 25 percent spent the minimum o/ 
$1.50, covering the initial cost of a complete examination and 2 
Wassermann test. About 50 percent spent between $1.50 and 5). 
Some patients refused general examinations and blood tests, and used 
their credit for an eye examination and eyeglasses. Most patients, 
particularly the women, after receiving treatment for their immediate 
complaints were reluctant to accept recommendation for further 
examinations and treatments ordered by the physicians to correct 
defects discovered. The direct per capita cost of medical benefits {or 
the first year was only 22.6 cents when distributed among the local’s 
entire membership of 8,000 persons. This represents a very smal! co-' 
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in comparison with the yearly sickness-insurance premium of $4.20. 
Higher costs may be expected in the future as the membership becomes 
educated to the advantages offered by this care. 

In 1938 Local 32, with a membership of 2,800 corset and brassiere 
workers, adopted a similar plan. This group has appreciated and 
taken advantage of the medical benefit to a much greater extent 
than the members of Local 91. The experience of the first 6 months of 
1939 points to a much higher percentage of applications for these 
benefits. ‘The success of medical benefits in these two groups has 
influenced still another group, Local 40 (beltmakers), to adopt a plan 
which begins operation in 1940. 


Hospitalization 


Special provision for hospital care has been attempted by only one 
group, Local 91. During 1939, the members of this local received 
additional cash benefits, valued at $1.50 per day, from the eighth to the 
twenty-first day of hospitalization. There was no increase in the 
premium rate. The experience of the first year has been such that 
extension of the hospital benefits has been proposed. 

In the handling of ambulatory patients, the Center meets with many 
cases requiring hospitalization. In such cases the best possible ar- 
rangements are made, having regard to the circumstances of the 
individual case. Most of the patients are unable to afford private 
or semiprivate rooms. However, not infrequently arrangements 
have been made with staff surgeons for operations at fees which make 
it possible for the workers to receive semiprivate care. 

The need for planning to serve the membership of the I. L. G. W. U. 
better is apparent from the information accumulated after studying 
hospital cases among the insured membership. The data may be 
considered reliable, as there is a close similarity in the figures for 1938 
and 1939. During the year 1938, 1,884 claimants among the insured 
membership were hospitalized. This number represents 40.1 percent 
of the members who claimed disability, and is indicative of the 
seriousness of most illnesses encountered. Of every 1,000 garment 
workers in membership, 18 received hospital care. They were dis- 
tributed among 145 hospitals in Greater New York. 

The patients spent 31,111 days in the hospitals, the average stay, 
excluding 4 patients who were hospitalized over 5 months, being 14 
days. There was an average of 85 workers in hospitals daily. The 
highest number of patients on any one day was 122, on May 4 and 
May 22; the lowest number was 48, on January 1. The majority of 
the patients (59 percent) remained in the hospital 2 weeks or less, 20 
percent remained from 2 to 3 weeks, while 6 percent were in the hos- 
pital more than 6 weeks. The largest number of members were 
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period. 


Women made up 65 percent of the hospital patients and men 35 
Workers between the ages of 41 and 50 represented 31 pe: 
of the patients in the hospitals, and those between 31 and 40 yea: 
The woman members receiving hospital care we: 
the majority of cases, below 40 years of age; 34.7 percent of all wo 
hospitalized were between 31 and 40 years, and 28.4 percent 

Among the men the largest group 

percent) were aged 41 to 50 years, and 31.5 percent were aged 5 


cent. 


age, 28 percent. 


between 21 and 30 years. 


60 years. 


Most of the workers (71 percent) entered the hospital for n 
Medical conditions were the cause of hospitalizatio: 
There is no record of the number of fe: 
members who lost time because of maternity care. 


operations. 


29 percent of the cases. 


One of the oldest and most frequent forms of trade-union beneti! 
has been distribution of cash aid upon death of a member. 
of death, especially after a period of illne 
families impoverished. 


funeral. 


attention. 
July 1938. 
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hospitalized during April, May, and June, the so-called ‘‘s}, 
season, as operations which could be postponed were arranged for 


Death Benefits 


finds most worke: 
They fear public burial and desire a decent 
For this reason death or funeral benefits are prevalent 
trade-unions throughout the country. 

In the I. L. G. W. U. this type of benefit has only recently receiv 
for all members became 
The late adoption of this form of benefit by a large inte: 
national union that has devoted so much attention to the welfare of i! 
members may be easily explained. 


Death benefits 


In the earlier years of its growt! 





~~ 


t 
| 


/ 


the greatest proportion of the membership was concentrated in Ne 


York City. 


The great majority of the union members belonged ' 
fraternal and mutual benefit associations, many of which offered 
funeral benefits. 


A 


Therefore, garment workers in New York Cit) 


were not in such great need of death benefits as were trade-unionis's 
in international organizations the membership of which was well dis- 
tributed throughout the United States and which lacked the welfar 
activity that has been so important a part of the union life of garmen' 


workers in New York City. 


However, after 1933 when garment 


workers’ locals were organized throughout the United States, Canads 


and Puerto Rico, the 1. L. G. W. U. evolved a plan for the benefit 


all its members at a premium of $1 per year and paying a cash bene! 


of $150. 


The information accumulated for the first fiscal year, July 1935 | 
August 1939, does not permit definite conclusions, but is of interest 1n 
discussion of the health program. 
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The figures presented below apply only to the membership of locals 
having sickness and tuberculosis insurance. Among this group the 
death rate was 1.9 per 1,000. Among the 18 locals the highest death 
rate was 7.5 per 1,000—among pressers in the dressmaking industry. 
Men, mostly over 45 years of age, predominate in this local. The 
next highest rates were found among cloak pressers (7.2) and operators 
(6.6) in the cloak-manufacturing branch of the industry. The mem- 
bers in these locals are also predominantly males in the higher age 
brackets. 

The lowest death rate occurred in those locals where the membership 
was composed almost exclusively of young women below 25 years of 
age: Undergarment and negligee workers, 0.3 per 1,000; and children’s 
dress and brassiere makers, each 0.6 per 1,000. 

The Italian dressmakers, with a membership 90 percent young girls, 
had a death rate of 1.0 per 1,000. The Italian cloakmakers, with 
ages more comparable with the Jewish cloakmakers mentioned above, 
had a low death rate of 1.6. The possibility that not all cases were 
reported during the early months of the plan by the Italian locals may 
explain the low figure. 

Of the 261 deaths studied, 193 occurred in men and 68 in women. 
In the age groups under 41 years, more deaths occurred among women 
than among men (26 as compared to 11). The greatest number of 
deaths occurred in the fourth and fifth decades of life among men as 
well as women (139 men and 39 women). 

A more comprehensive analysis cannot be attempted, as data on 
sex, nationality, and age group distribution in each local are not yet 
available. 
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Industrial Relations 


CLOSED SHOP AND CHECK-OFF IN UNION 
AGREEMENTS 


MORE than half of the 7,000 current union agreements or file wit), 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics contain provisions requiring that al] 
employees be members of the union. It is estimated that about 3 
million of the nearly 8 million organized workers in the United States 
are now working under closed-shop conditions. There are also many 
union members as, for instance, the railroad workers, who work under 
conditions approximating the closed shop although this is not formal- 
ized by written agreement. 

While some employers have bitterly opposed the granting of the 
closed shop, unions have countered that this was due not so much to 
their objection to the closed shop as to their unwillingness to accept 
collective bargaining. Some employers are favorable to the closed 
shop, believing it to have a stabilizing effect in employer-employee 
relations. Such employers feel that the union representatives, relieved 
of the necessity of increasing membership in the plant, will be less 
likely to present extreme demands which otherwise might be put 
forward as a membership appeal. Where differences in wage rates 
have brought about cut-throat competition throughout the industry, 
many employers have welcomed the closed shop in order that wages 
might be stabilized, thus removing labor costs and other working 
conditions as a competitive factor. 

Unions cite these same advantages as accruing to both employers 
and workers. To the unwilling employers and nonunion members 
they defend the closed shop on the principle that when a majority 
in a plant or bargaining unit elects a representative agent, the minority 
should accept the decision of the majority. 

Until recently a union generally established its claim to majority 
representation through negotiations with the employer or, if met with 
resistance, through strike action. More recently majority representa- 
tion has come to be established in many cases through an election 
conducted by a Government agency. In some instances the Govern- 
ment agency or the employer, when no recourse has been taken to the 
Government, will accept proof of a majority in the form of membership 
records of the union. It is possible, of course, for a union official and 
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employer to agree that a closed shop shall be established without the 
employer’s asking for proof that the union represents a majority of his 
employees. 


Closed Shop 


The largest single group of employees working under closed-shop 
conditions is in the coal-mining industry, which is almost completely 
organized and in which all but a relatively few mines are under closed- 
shop agreements. In the men’s and women’s clothing industries, 
both of which are over 90 percent organized, the closed shop prevails 
in most markets. The printing industry is another example of an 
industry which is well organized and in which a closed shop is general. 
Most of the unionized construction workers are under closed-shop 
agreements, although in some instances members in one trade will 
work on the same project with nonunion men of another trade. Many 
city transport workers and employees of the electrical-equipment and 
radio industries also work under closed-shop conditions. Highly 
organized industries in which the closed shop is found in a majority 
of union agreements include breweries, motion-picture production, the 
fur trade, metal trades, and the manufacture of glass, millinery, and 
hats. Industries less well organized, but in which the closed shop 
prevails in the organized section of the industry, include bakeries, 
barber shops, retail establishments, hotels and restaurants, laundries, 
quarries, trucking and transportation, upholstery establishments, and 
the manufacture of shoes, hosiery, pulp and paper, and jewelry. 

In union agreements a closed shop is established by a provision 
requiring union membership as a condition of employment in the 
plant or in the occupations covered by the agreement. In agree- 
ments establishing a closed shop for the first time the provision may 
grant a leeway of a designated number of days, during which time all 
nonmembers must join the union as a condition of continued em- 
ployment. 

A necessary counterpart of a closed-shop provision is the require- 
ment, which may be written into the agreement or merely implied, 
that the employer discharge any employee who refuses to join the 
union or fails to remain in good standing with the union. The latter 
would cover instances of failure to pay dues or unusual circumstances 
through which the union voted to expel the employee concerned. 
In most cases the question of an employee’s failure to maintain his 
good standing with the union is a matter for decision by the union 
members alone. In a few agreements, however, it is provided that 
the employer must be given a complete account of the situation or be 
permitted to participate in some way in decisions concerning the 
expulsion of members from the union. 

Provisions establishing a closed shop usually are accompanied by 
provisions outlining the procedure to be followed in hiring new 
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employees. ‘The provision in agreements, which gives most cont 
over hiring to the union, is that requiring the employer to place 
order with the union for the number of workers needed. The un: 
then supplies the necessary number of workers, giving the employ 
the opportunity to refuse men furnished by the union only when a |: 

of qualification can be clearly established. Less frequently it 
provided that the employer is to be furnished with a list of availa! 
members from which he may select the number required. 

When the union is not made the source of supply, there are two 
alternative procedures found in agreements. One permits [! 
employer to hire any union member available; the other permits 
hiring from any source, but requires that nonunionists hired must joi: 
the union before starting to work or after a given period of time on the 
job. A combination of the two alternatives is found in agreement 
permitting the employer to hire nonmembers only when union mem- 
bers are not available and then only if they are willing to join the 
union. When there is no shortage of experienced workers in the 
industry, these provisions give the employer fairly complete contro! 
over the selection of his working force, as he may select from the unio: 
members or hire any one willing to join. 

A restriction on the employer’s free selection of workers will actual|\ 
occur under any of the provisions outlined above, if the union refuses 
to open its membership to new applicants or establishes initiation fees 
or other membership requirements which might be prohibitive. |! 
the union is hesitant to accept new members as labor needs in the 
industry or trade expand, the employer will face a shortage of labor 
because of the requirement that he may hire only union members. 
To obviate such situations some agreements provide that the union 
may not change its membership requirements or refuse to admit 
applicants during the life of the agreement. 


Modifications of the Closed Shop 


Although modifications of the closed shop are found in a number of 
agreements, these are not frequent. There are no industries in which 
a modified closed shop is the prevailing practice and there are only 
isolated instances of modifications in the various industries and trade: 
covered by union agreements. 

One modification places no compulsion to join the union on an) 
employee, but provides that employees already members must con- 
tinue their membership once they have joined. This arrangement in- 
sures the union against membership losses. As in the closed shop 
union members who lose their standing with the union would be dis- 
charged. Hiring of new employees would not be through the union 
although it might be provided that the union would be asked to sug- 
gest some of its members for consideration along with nonmembers 
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whom the employer might wish to consider. This modification of the 
closed shop may stand by itself or may be combined in an agreement 
with provisions granting preference to union members in various 
phases of the employment relation. The preference might cover hir- 
ing, promotion, and lay-off, or be restricted to one of these. 

Another modification places the emphasis on the job. In such cases 
it is required in the agreement that once the incumbent of a position 
has joined the union the job becomes “union.’’ From that time on, 
the job must continue a union job and if the incumbent leaves or is 
discharged, the replacement must be by a union member. Jobs which 
have not yet become “‘union”’ may be filled by either members or non- 
members. In this case employees working on “union’’ jobs would be 
required to continue membership in good standing as a condition of 
employment and would be subject to discharge if their good standing 
were lost. 

Since hiring of union members is required for a certain proportion 
of jobs within the plant, a special procedure requiring reference to the 
union may be established for filling these jobs. On the other hand, 
the employer may be left free to select his workers from any source 
provided that the “union’”’ jobs are filled by union members. Since 
this provision, in effect, provides a limited preference for union mem- 
bers in hiring, the modification may be brought closer to actual 
closed-shop conditions by a further requirement for union preference 
in promotion and lay-off. 

A third modification makes no stipulation concerning joining the 
union or continued membership for present employees, but requires 
that all new employees must be union members or must join within a 
specified time. Unless the plant experienced virtually no labor 
turn-over or expansion this provision, of course, would lead in time 
to approximately closed-shop conditions. 

Other types of modifications are found occasionally in union agree- 
ments, but are very uncommon. 


Preferential Shop 


The preferential shop gives union members a preference in some 
aspect of employment—most commonly in lay-off. Under such a 
provision, union members are the last to be laid off when a general 
curtailment of force is necessary. This provision is frequently 
accompanied by the requirement that union members must be given 
preference in reemployment or in new hiring. The reemployment 
preference may apply only to those union members who are former 
employees of the company. On the other hand, the hiring preference 
may be made much more extensive by requiring that only union. 
members may be hired so long as they are available. 

In these hiring provisions the union may be consulted as the source 
of supply for employees who have never before worked for the com- 
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pany. Such a provision is concerned chiefly with securing jobs { 
union members rather than obtaining and maintaining a union-s! 

condition. For this reason there is unlikely to be any emph 

put on requiring new employees to join. If the latter were the c:, 
an approximation of a closed shop would be established. 

In industries or trades where there is a line of promotion, the prefer- 
ential shop may be extended so that preference is granted union 
members in cases of promotion as well as hiring and lay-off. Tye 
promotion preference is far Jess common than the other applications of 
preference to union members. 

The preferential shop is not at present in effect in many of the 
plants covered by union agreements. It is estimated that somewhat 
less than half a million American workers are employed under prefer- 
ential union shops. Some industries in the past have quite generally 
operated under agreements with union preference provisions but have 
changed to other arrangements. There are a few fields of employ- 
ment—flat-glass manufacture, newspaper offices, maritime transporta- 
tion, and longshoring—in which the preferential shop is prevalent. 
Outside of these industries the preferential shop is established in 
scattered instances. 


Union Recognition 


In the closed-shop agreements the union signing the agreement is 
automatically recognized as the sole bargaining agency for the em- 
ployees. This would also usually be true where the union has secured 
a modification of the closed shop or a preferential shop. 

In many instances, however, a union obtains recognition as the sole 
bargaining agency without raising the question of a closed or prefer- 
ential shop. This has particularly characterized the union agreements 
signed in the recently organized mass-production industries. Grant- 
ing sole recognition to a union prevents the employer from dealing 
with any other union during the life of the agreement. It would also 
prevent dealing with nonunion employees under an employee-repre- 
sentation plan. 

Unions may be recognized as the bargaining agency for their 
members only. In many agreements which do not specify the degree 
of recognition given to the union it is obvious, because of the lack of 
provision to the contrary, that the union is recognized as the bargain- 
ing agency only for its members. This type of provision, of course, 
does not eliminate competition within a plant between rival unions 
or between a labor union and an employee-representation plan. 

Many agreements specify to what extent individual bargaining 1s 
permissible on the part of employees who have not joined the union 
or who have joined, but may prefer to discuss individual grievances 
with an employer representative before turning the matter over to 
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the union. Union recognition of either type will not in itself prevent 
whatever individual negotiations an employee might wish to conduct, 
but group negotiation by nonmembers would not be permitted when 
a union is recognized as the sole bargaining agency. 


Check-Off 

The check-off is a method of deducting from the employee’s pay at 
regular intervals the amounts due the union for dues, fines, initiation 
fees, or assessments. The total deductions from all employees 
affected are than turned over to the union by the employer. To 
facilitate the deduction the union is usually required by the agree- 
ment to furnish the employer in advance with a list of the amounts 
payable by each union member. 

The check-off provision may establish a general check-off for all 
employees or, in the absence of a closed shop, for every union mem- 
ber, without the necessity of requiring individual authorization. 
Another type of check-off provision, however, establishes the deduc- 
tion only for those employees who file individual authorization with 
the employer. Such authorization must usually be in writing. The 
agreement may provide that the authorization holds until withdrawn 
by the employee or until the expiration date of the agreement. 

The check-off method of collecting union dues has been of much 
less concern to unions than the problems of establishing protection 
for union membership through a closed or preferential shop or of 
safeguarding bargaining rights by securing recognition as the sole 
bargaining agency. For this reason some well-organized unions have 
never suggested that the check-off be incorporated in their agreements. 

The check-off has no essential relation to provisions establishing 
closed, preferential, or open shops. As a rule, however, unions 
which are well enough organized to obtain a check-off system are 
likely to bargain also for aclosed shop. In the negotiations conducted 
by the union the check-off is usually incidental to the more vital 
provisions affecting the status of the union and its members in the 
plant. To the union, of course, the check-off is a great convenience 
and, although some employers have objected, others prefer this 
method as a means of avoiding the confusion and lost working time 
which occur when a union business agent collects from each individual 
member in or about the plant. 

Coal-mining and hosiery manufacture are the only major fields of 
employment in which the check-off is the prevailing practice. About 
half of the national and international trade-unions in this country, 
however, have at least a few examples of check-off provisions in the 
agreements signed by their local unions. These are frequent, though 
not the common practice, in men’s and women’s clothing, metal 
smelting, trucking, city transport, gas and coke, and the manufacture 
of glassware, shoes, and cement. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN CINCINNATI, 1939 


IN MAY 1939 slightly over 16 percent of the employable person 
Cincinnati were unemployed, whereas in the same month of 
preceding year the proportion unemployed was 20.15 percent 
May 1933 the corresponding percentage was 30.43. In May 
part-time workers constituted only 7.04 percent of the employal)|. 
as compared with 12.58 percent in 1938 and 17.90 percent in 

These findings were obtained through surveys of employment mac. 
by the Cincinnati Board of Education in connection with reg 
school censuses.’ Enumerators were instructed not to include in th, 
list of the unemployed such persons as were idle on account of illness 
old age, retirement, and mental or physical defects. For ce: 
purposes a part-time worker was defined as ‘‘a person not having 
full-time job but who averaged at least 1 day a week during the 2 
weeks immediately preceding the date of enumeration.”’ 

Since 1933 the data collected have been tabulated separately 
white and colored employables. The figures for 1939 were based 0) 
169,626 individuals interviewed. As some of the employable po) 
lation was not included, these returns should be considered as 
sample only. 

TaBLe 1.—Percentage Distribution of Employable Workers in Cincinnati, by Employ- 
ment Status, in Specified Years 





Percent employed— Percent employed 
Percent 
unem- 
Full Part ployed 
time time time 











81. 89 | 8.23 | 
62. 83 ’ 18. 79 
52. 55 | 28.07 || 
51. 67 4 30. 43 
62. 58 | . 25. 20 





1 0.27 percent of employables not listed by employment status in the 1929 census. 

2 The 1935 census was more extensive than that of any other year and was undertaken through the | 
efforts of the Cincinnati Board of Education, the Regional Department of Economic Security, and 
Works Progress Administration. 


The percentages of full-time, part-time, and totally unemploy«: 
workers reported for each of the 11 years 1929 to 1939, inclusive, ar 





1 City of Cincinnati. Department of Public Welfare. Eleventh Annual Employment Cens 
May 1939. (Mimeographed.) 
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civen in table 1. Full-time employment rose from 51.67 percent in 
1933 to 84.44 percent in 1937 (only 5 percent below the 1929 level), 
fell to 67.27 percent in 1938, and reached 76.88 percent in 1939. 


Unemployment, by Race 


An analysis of employment and unemployment, by race, is given in 
table 2. The heavy proportions of unemployed colored employables, 
as compared with the situation among white employables, are striking, 
as is also the slower reduction of unemployment.among colored workers 
since the depth of the depression. In May 1933 the proportions of 
white and colored unemployed were, respectively, 28.04 and 54.32 
percent; in May 1939 they were 12.79 and 45.25 percent. 








TasLe 2.—Employment and Unemployment in Cincinnati, by Race, in Specified Years 
White Colored 
May Percent employed Percent employed 
y el.) SET ee ee Percent 
unem- unem 
Full Part ployed Full Part ployed 
time time time time 
53. 97 17. 99 28. 04 32. 83 12. 85 54. 32 
1934 65. 89 12. 92 21. 19 32. 75 13. 85 53. 40 
935 Sabealieniias | 69.80 12. 50 17. 80 37. 90 11. 10 51. 
193¢ 75. 91 6. 57 17. 52 44. 49 6, 06 $9. 45 
7 87. 09 4.91 8. 00 55. 69 8. 34 35. 97 
70. 87 12. 78 16. 35 36. 42 | 10. 89 §2. 69 
80. 16 7.05 12. 79 47. 81 6. 94 45. 25 
rr . P . P : . : - ow 
he figures for May 1939 in table 2 were based on 152,359 
S o } 


white employables and 17,197 colored employables, and excluded 70 
persons of other races. Workers on programs of the WPA, FERA, 
and CWA, or on any special work-relief programs that may have 
been in operation at the time the census was taken, are included in 
table 2 as totally unemployed. 


Trend, 1929 to 1939 


On the assumption, based on data collected in 1935, that the number 
of employables in Cincinnati in each of the 11 years covered by the 
survey under review was approximately the same as that shown for 
those persons ‘‘usually having gainful occupations” in that city by 
the Federal census of 1930 (namely 203,030), the following table was 
compiled. The percentages of employables employed part time and 
totally unemployed, as found in the respective sample surveys, were 
applied to the Federal figure. 

On the same base the figures for May 1939 for Hamilton County 
would be: Employed full time, 197,830; employed part time, 18,116; 
unemployed, 41,377. 
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TaBLe 3.—Employment and Unemployment in Cincinnati, by Years, 1929-39 








| Number Number 
employed-— Number employed— Nur 
May met meen ly May sere iad ine u 

| Full Part ployed Full Part 

| time time time | time 
1929 2 2 2 10, 700 | 12,060 ||} 1935 , 137,654 | 19,694 15, 682 
1930_ | 166, 261 19, 958 16, 811 || 1936 147, 542 | 13, 258 42, 2 
1931 -| 127,564 | 37,317 38, 149 || 1937_. 171,438 | 10, 558 21. 034 
1932 --| 106, 692 39, 347 56, 991 | 1938 136, 578 | 25, 541 40, 9) ] 
1933_. ..| 104,906 | 36,342 | 61, 782 || 1939. _| 156,094} 14,300 
1934__. -_| 127,056 | 24,810 | 51, 164 | 

! Figures for 1929 and 1930 taken from table presented in report of 1938 survey. (See Monthly Labor 


Review, October 1938, p. 773.) 
20.27 percent of employables not listed by employment status in 1929 census. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN PHILADELPHIA, 1938 


IN THE summer of 1938 approximately one-third (32.5 percent) of 
the employable persons in Philadelphia were unemployed and 6.2 
percent were working only part time, according to a report recently 
prepared by the Pennsylvania WPA.' The corresponding percentages 
for 1937 were 24.4 and 5.1, a much more favorable record. However, 
the 1938 figures are a decided improvement on 1933 when, as table | 
indicates, 46.0 percent were unemployed and 19.9 percent were on 
part time. 


TasLe 1.—Employment Status of Employable Persons in Philadelphia Unemployment 
Census Sample, 1929-38 





Employable persons 


Number | Employed— 




















| of house- inte ? nS ae eee ee ne 
Year | holds | Total | | Unemploys 
enumer- | Fulltime | Part time | 
| ated PE Re aa Sa 
|Num-| Per- | Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- | Num-_ Per- 
| ber cent | ber cent | ber cent | ber cent 
| | | | 
ae _.....| 31,551 | 58,866 | 100.0 | 52,756 89.6; () | @) | 6,110 
1930__ ..| 36,665 | 69, 884 | 100.0 | 55, 788 | 79.8 3, 648 5.2 | 10.448 
1931_. a = _.| 86,410 | 67,150 | 100.9 | 40, 766 | 60. 7 | 9, 243 13.8 | 17, 141 2 
1932__. ad 35,471 | 66,854 | 100.0 | 24,782 37.1 | 13,887 | 20.8 | 28,185 { 
1933... _. > a 35, 820 | 66,454 | 100.0 | 22,630 34.1 | 13, 256 19.9 | 30, 568 { 
1934 ete : be 40,931 | 78,121 100.0 | 38,420 | 49.2] 11,437 | 14.6 | 28, 264 
1935......................-| 43,997 | 78,524 | 100.0 | 41,489 | 52.8] 11,125| 14.2] 25,910 
1936_. __.......| 44,817 | 79,822 | 100.0 | 48, 669 61.0 | 7,086 | 8.9 | 24,067 
eer aa 45,928 | 79,610 100.0 | 56,150 | 70.5 4, 007 5.1 | 19,453 2 
1938. _- . ‘ ‘ 45,715 | 74,402 | 100.0 | 46,231 | 61.3 4,641 | 6.2 | 24, 530 











! Figures for part-time employment not available. 


The above tabulation is based on the findings of surveys of between 
8 and 9 percent of the estimated population of Philadelphia; eac 





! University of Pennsylvania, Industrial Research Department, co-sponsor, in cooperation with Penn 
sylvania Department of Public Assistance. Special Report No. 7: Employment in Philadelphia, July 
August 193%, by Gladys L. Palmer. Philadelphia, 1939. (Pennsylvania Works Progress Administrati 
Projects, 17,444 and 20,576.) 
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year the same selected blocks in 10 school districts have been covered, 
but the enumerative facilities have varied from time to time. Em- 
ployable persons were defined as ‘“‘those 16 years of age and over, 
working or seeking work.’ Prior to 1935 full-time employment was 
reported in terms of the practice of the industry. In subsequent 
studies, work of less than 30 hours per week was defined as part-time 
employment. For the purpose of these annual censuses persons on 
work relief projects were regarded as unemployed. Although the field 
work for most of the preceding sample surveys were conducted in 
May, estimates from various 1938 employment indexes show that 
the general employment and unemployment rates were approximately 
the same for the period of the survey June 15—August 31 as they had 
been for May. 

Table 2 shows the employment status of employable persons in the 
summer of 1938, by sex. Of the 54,005 males 16 years of age and 
over, 31.2 percent were unemployed, and of 21,397 females, 36.0 per- 
cent were reported in the jobless group. About 43.5 percent of the 
unemployed were persons who had never been employed. 


TasLe 2.—Employment Status of Employable Persons in Philadelphia Sample, by Sex, 
Summer of 1938 





Total Males Females 
i mployment status 

Num | porno Num- | p.enn NUmMm- js, 
her Percent ber Percent her Percent 
Total number of employable persons -...........---- | 75, 402 100.0 | 54,005 100.0 | 21,397 100. 0 
Employed. ee eeeeeee---------| 50,872 | 67.5 | 37,171 | 68.8 | 13, 701 64 0 
40 hours or more per week er | 41, 366 54.9 | 31, 278 57.9 | 10,088 47.1 
30-39 hours per week ; -_ 4, 865 6.4 | 2,889 5.3 1, 976 9.2 
Less than 30 hours per week ! | 4,641 6.2 | 3,004 5.6 1, 637 7.7 
Unemployed.. 24, 530 32.5 | 16,834 31.2 | 7,696 36. 0 
Prev iously’ employ REED 19, 193 25.4 | 14, 053 26.0 | 5,140 24.0 
Not previously employed... 5, 337 Zn 2, 781 5.2 2, 556 12. 0 
Employed on emergency works program projects .| 2,524 3.3 1,975 3.7 549 2. 6 
Previously employed... -.._._...--- naan 2,108 2.7 1, 703 3.2 405 1.9 
Not previously employed. "ae ” “2 416 6 272 5 144 | ot 

Not employed on emergency works ‘program 
projects_____ Se ctaddiaian .....| 22,006 29.2 14, 859 27.5 7, 147 33. 4 
Previously employed... ............----------| 17, 085 22.7 | 12,350 22.8 | 4,735 22. 1 
Not previously employed keiusrral ae 6.5 | 2,509 4.7 | 2,412 11.3 





' Considered part-time employment. 


As indicated in table 3, the rate of unemployment among Negroes 
in Philadelphia in the summer of 1938 was considerably higher than 
among white workers. Over 50 percent of the Negroes were in 
quest of jobs. Nearly 30 percent of the native-born white males and 
33.5 percent of the native-born white females were unemployed, while 
the proportions of unemployed in the foreign-born white group were 
24.1 percent of the males and 22.6 percent of the females. 
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Taste 3.—Race and Nationality of Employable Persons in Philadelphia Samp 






































by 
Sex and Employment Status, Summer of 1938 
Total ! | Employed | Unempl 
Sex, race, and nativity 7 7 | 
Num- | Num- |p,... Num- 
ber |Percent | ber [Percent | “Sur 
am , | 
ae ae Se RE Oe ee a 54, 004 100.0 | 37,171 68.8 | 16, 833 
Native-born white.........................-....-.----| 35,601 | 100.0 | 25,074 | 70.4] 10,527| 29; 
Foreign-born white___._....___._____- A 11, 451 100 0 | 8,691 75.9 | 2,760 24. 
CS Ee ee ees ere 6,952 | 100.0 | 3,406 49.0 | 3, 546 
j | 
a 5 21,397 | 100.0 | 13,701 64.0 | 7,696 
Native-born white....................--...2....-2-- 15,476 | 100.0 | 10,288 | 66.&| 5,188 
Foreign-born white. _.._______ iescnsenneixacecsnn<ees| SL 2) cae. fon! | a 
I ON a tem adinoie 4,062 | 100.0; 1,974 48.6 2, 088 








1 Excludes 1 man who did not report nativity. 
? Includes persons employed on Emergency Works Program projects. 
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29. SENATE REPORT ON PROFIT SHARING 


A SURVEY of establishments in the United States having profit- 
sharing systems in operation was recently made under authority of a 
Senate resolution. ‘The purpose of the study, as stated in the resolu- 
— tion, was “‘the preparation of an authentic record of experience”’ for the 

use of employers interested in adopting profit-sharing plans, and con- 
sideration of the advisability of encouragement thereof by the Federal 
Government through compensatory tax exemptions and tax reward 
for the voluntary adoption of profit-sharing plans. The survey was 
made under the direction of a subcommittee of the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

The report of the subcommittee, signed by Senators Herring and 
Vandenberg,’ recommended no specific legislation but reached certain 
ceneral conclusions regarding the merits of profit sharing. In general 
the committee ? felt that ‘“‘the economic life of America is beset by a 
series of extremely complex problems, of which a fair and equitable 
distribution of the fruits of industry is one,’’ and that “it would be 
unreasonable to assume that profit sharing could either be standardized 
or solve all of the problems confronting industry.’’ The committee 
pointed out that there were both successful and unsuccessful systems, 
and that employers examining the subject should consider the dangers 
as well as the advantages. 





Profit sharing with employees is not profit sharing unless a fair and just wage is 
paid before there is a division of net profits and, technically speaking, the share should 
be a percentage or sum fixed in advance. * * * Profit sharing will not suc- 
ceed if undertaken by the employer as a substitute for the full, going wage in any 
given enterprise in any community. If thus undertaken, it is a libel on true profit 
sharing; because true profit sharing is the employee’s stake in the net result of a 
mutual undertaking after normal wages have been paid. Profit sharing will not 
succeed if undertaken by the employer as a sudden, strategic alternative to 
unionism or to legitimate collective bargaining as established by law. It must 
develop by mutual consent. It must contemplate the full, free disclosure of facts 
respecting the profit operations of an enterprise. Wherever possible it should 
develop out of mutual consideration and mutual action. 








'U. 8. Congress (76th Cong., Ist sess.). Senate. Committee on Finance. Report of subcommittee, 
pursuant to 8S. Res. 215 (75th Cong.). Survey of Experiences in Profit Sharing and Possibilities of Incentive 
Taxation. Washington, 1939. 

? The subcommittee of the Senate Finance Committee is so designated in the report. 
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The industrial leaders of any community have the power to establis}, 
a profit-sharing plan, it was said, but in the opinion of the committe. 
“the selection of the plan is an important consideration. Good fait}, 
is the essence of any contract. Profit sharing, entered into whole- 
heartedly by both sides with a sincere determination on the part of 
both employer and employee to do his share, will produce results the 
value of which can be estimated in tangible figures at the end of every 
fiscal year. Nor is profit sharing restricted to companies already 
making a profit, as is popularly believed. The experience of various 
business concerns reveals that profit sharing has been employed to 
carry companies out of the red and into the black by securing that 
measure of enthusiastic cooperation and contented efficiency which 
is the direct result of a belief on the part of the workers that they will 
not only be treated fairly by their employers, but that they have a 
material and predetermined interest in the results of the efforts of 
both workers and management.”’ 

The committee expressed the opinion that ‘‘there is no standard 
profit-sharing formula which can be uniformly applied to al) American 
industry and commerce, although there are a few general principles 
which are rather constant in all successful profit-sharing systems.” 
The committee found that “profit sharing, in one form or another, 
has been and can be eminently successful, when properly established. 
in creating employer-employee relations that make for peace, equity, 
efficiency, and contentment.’”’ The belief was expressed that profit 
sharing is “essential to the ultimate maintenance of the capitalis- 
tic system,’’ and the committee stated it had found “‘veritable industria! 
islands” of peace and prosperity, “dotting an otherwise and relatively 
turbulent industrial map, all the way across the continent. This 
fact is too significant of profit-sharing’s possibilities to be ignored or 
depreciated in our national quest for greater stability and greater 
democracy in industry.” 

In the opinion of the committee, although “profit sharing (and we 
continue to use the term in its broadest sense) may not be practical 
in its application to all employer-employee relationships, nevertheless 
it is applicable over a far wider field than has yet been undertaken, 
and every employer-employee unit will do well to examine its own 
opportunities to establish this reality of partnership between capital! 
and labor. Profit sharing is the essence of true cooperation which 
must embrace not only a wage relationship but also a profits relation- 
ship (after labor and capital have both had their fair ‘wages’).”’ 

“In the midst of a tendency generally to condemn private business 
as selfish and reactionary and unsympathetic,’’ the committee took 
pleasure in ‘“‘pointing to the accompanying record as proving that 
there has been a vast, voluntary experimentation with various types 
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of profit sharing which demonstrates the existence of widespread 
social-mindedness in American business, and this fact deserves the 
emphasis we give to it. * * * Wesimply present the record and 
the possibilities; and we let them speak for themselves.”’ 

The committee was asked by Congress to consider the advisability 
of “incentive taxation”? as an encouragement to voluntary profit 
sharing. In its report the committee stated its belief that it was not 
practicable to apply “incentive taxation” to the profit-sharing motive, 
at least until further study, and perhaps preliminary experimentation, 
of the theory and principle of incentive taxation. It continued as 
follows: 

Opinion respecting “incentive taxation’’ is sharply divided in the committee 
and in the country. One school of thought insists that the taxing power should 
never be used for either “incentive” or “punitive”? purposes, and that one is the 
complement of the other. The other school of thought insists that we already 
have the “‘punitive’”’ tax, and that—confronting a condition rather than a theory— 
we should also have the “‘incentive’’ tax either as an offset or a substitute. In 
the latter field of action, serious consideration has been given to “‘incentive 
taxation’? which, by compensatory tax exemptions and tax rewards, could, for 
example, encourage plant expansion and equipment replacements in industry. 
Other appealing examples are indicated in some of the discussions in the staff 
report. 

It is interesting to note from the transcriptions of the hearings * * * that 
without exception those witnesses now operating under profit-sharing systems 
are opposed to “incentive taxation’? or “compensatory tax benefits’ either 
as an effort to expand the use of profit-sharing systems or regarding those now 
sharing profits with employees. 


Staff Report on Profit-Sharing Systems 


The report of the survey of profit-sharing systems by the staff 
of the subcommittee of the Committee on Finance was submitted 
with the report of the subcommittee, with the statement that the 
report was presented “solely in the nature of testimony,” and that 
the committee “takes no responsibility” therefor. 

The staff report is in three sections. Section 1 presents ‘‘a study 
of political and social trends, with a review of labor conditions in 
America preliminary to a discussion of the philosophy, history of 
development, and practical experiences of profit sharing in American 
industry.” 

Section 2 contains a statistical analysis of profit sharing in the 
United States, especially as to its extent, effectiveness, and experiences 
in practical operation. A digest and summary of profit-sharing plans 
by types of plans and companies using diversified forms are included. 

The staff report states that while, broadly speaking, the name 
“profit sharing’’ has been applied to all types of plans which, in effect, 
grant monetary rewards to the worker over and above the wage scale, 
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it eliminated various types of welfare plans which might be inclu:o, 
in an industrial-relations program. ‘The survey was primarily ¢:) 
fined to those plans which offer monetary rewards currently or 4; 
some future time. These plans include pensions, annuities, bonuses. 
wage-dividend, stock-purchase, and profit-percentage plans. 

This definition adopted by the staff report is much broader th),y 
the one commonly in use, which is roughly equivalent to the group 
classified in the report as profit-percentage plans. Profit-percentace 
plans as there defined are ‘‘those plans where the amount to he 
distributed or held for the benefit of the employee was definitely 
related to the profits of the company. This relationship is a stated 
percentage of net profits. Sometimes this percentage refers to tota| 
net profits available for dividends and sometimes to net profits after 
some allowance has been made for a return on capital.’ 

An analysis of the plans of 728 companies is presented in the report 
showing the number of plans of the various types, by industry, 
geographic location, and net worth, and also the normal number o! 
employees of the companies, by type of business and age groups 

The 728 companies whose plans were analyzed reported a total o! 
948 different plans. Of this total, 415 were pension plans, 178 wer 
profit-percentage pJans, 18 were wage-dividend plans, 295 were bonus 
plans, 18 were stock-ownership plans, and 24 were special plans. 

Section 3 of the staff report is devoted to an analysis and discussio! 
of the possibilities of compensatory tax rewards (incentive taxation 


OPPO ORSO 
PROFIT SHARING IN VENEZUELA 


SINCE December 1938, profit sharing has been compulsory i: 
Venezuela for industrial and commercial employers as well as fo: 
certain large agricultural and fishery enterprises. The employees 
share of profits ranges, according to size and class of enterprise, from 
2.05 to 14.45 percent. Under the decree establishing the system 
half of his share must be paid to him during the 5 days immediately 
preceding Christmas of each year, and the remainder is to be de- 
posited to his credit in an approved bank.' The decree not only 
made the system retroactive to December 1937, but further provided 
for a payment (at one-third the 1938 rate) for the period July 16 
1936—November 30, 1937. 

According to the first report of operations under the law,’ up to 
March 31, 1939, the sum of over 10 million bolivares * had been paid 





1 For summary of this decree see Monthly Labor Review, March 1939. 

? Trabajo, Ministerio del Trabajo y de Comunicaciones, Servicio de Cultura y Publicidad, Cara 
April 1939. 

3 No exchange rate quoted for Venezuelan bolivar; official spot selling rate on New York exchange 
March 1939=31.6 cents. 
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and credited to the workers under this decree. This sum included 
the retroactive payment required for the period July 16, 1936 
November 30, 1937. 

Although the decree required that equal amounts were to be paid 
in cash and in deposits, actually in only the States of Barinas, Gufrico, 
\lérida, Nueva Esparta, Portuguesa, Trujillo, and Yaracuy (in 
which profits were comparatively small) was this done. In three 
States the amount credited exceeded that paid in cash, and in five 
States and the Federal District the amount paid in cash greatly 
exceeded the amount deposited. 

The following table shows the amounts paid in cash and in deposits 
in each of the labor-inspection districts. 


imounts Paid Under Profit-Sharing Plan in Venezuela Through March 31, 1639, in 
Specified Labor-Inspection Districts 





Amounts paid (in bolivares) Amounts paid (in bolivares) 


Labor inspectorate Labor inspectorate ah “wis 











district Deposit- district Deposit- 
Total Cash ed in Total Cash ed in 
bank bank 
Total................/10, 129, 192\5, 604, 863/4, 524, 329 Mérida 2, 800 1, 400 1, 400 
: eee: = Miranda.--.- 3, 105 1, €33 1,472 
Federal District 2, 994, 038 2,069,910, 924, 128 Monagas_. 1, 229,999; 528,625 701,374 
Anzoategui......-- 298,519; 149,209; 149,310 || Nva. Esparta 2, 490 1, 245 1, 245 
ADOUE 4c edeitins 15, 631 8, 361 7, 270 Portuguesa 2, 035 1,017 1,017 
Aragua.......-. 96, 439 49, 868 46, 571 Sucre ___- 168, 177 97, 309 70, 868 
Barinas 552 276 276 TAachira 42, 582 32, 191 10, 390 
Bolivar__._. 90, 875 46, 549 14, 326 Trujillo 11, 342 5, 671 5, 671 
Carabobo....._-. 277,060) 168,782) 108, 277 Yaracuy-_-. 4, 227 2,113 2,113 
Cojedes___. 4, 870} 2, 489 2, 381 Zulia - ; 4, 540, 434 2, 240, 245 2, 300, 190 
Faicon...... 189,127; 109, 608 79, 519 Federal Territory, 
GuArico... 154) 77| 77 Delta Amacuro-.-. 80, 374 41, 257 39, 117 
Lara 74,362} 47,027) 27,335 
177917—39——_5 
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COMPARATIVE EARNINGS OF MEN AND WOMEN IN 
INDIANA FACTORIES, MARCH 1939 


IN March 1939, woman factory workers in Indiana earned less but 
worked fewer hours per week than male factory workers. The 
weekly earnings of 18,377 woman workers in 243 manufacturing 
establishments averaged $16.33 a week; this represented an average 
working week of 35.8 hours at 45.6 cents an hour. The male workers 
in these establishments earned on the average $26.11 per week and 
worked an average of 37. 7 hours a week at 69.3 cents an hour. 

These data were obtained in the fourth semiannual survey o| 
earnings and hours of workers in manufacturing industries, by sex, 
made by the Indiana State Employment Service in cooperation wit! 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics.'. This peric dice survey is made 
only in 12 States, and in the industries which were employing large 
numbers of women at the time of the 1930 census. The data fc. 
Indiana were reported by 243 plants, which employed, in March 19: 9 
57,273 wage earners, of whom 18,377 (32.1 percent) were women. As 
the reporting plants are generally the better-organized and more 
progressive firms, it was considered probable that the average earn- 
ings of women in the establishments reporting were higher than thos 
generally prevailing in industry. 

As compared with March 1938, the number of women employed u 
285 identical plants in March 1939 was 9.5 percent higher; the numbe: 
of men had increased 7.3 percent. Total employment in thes 
factories increased 8 percent during the year. The total factor 
pay rolls were 26.5 percent larger in 1939 than the year before, tli 
increases for men and for women being, respectively, 32.9 and 24.7 
percent. 

The average weekly earnings of woman factory workers in Marc! 
1939 ($16.33) were 21.4 percent higher than in the same month in 
1938, as compared with an increase in men’s average earnings of 1'.5 
percent, to $26.11. 

The increase in women’s weekly earnings was attributed to longer 
weekly schedules rather than to the increase in hourly rates. 





1 Indiana State Employment Service. Indiana Employment Review, August 1939. 
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{he average hourly rates for females increased more than those 
for males during the year, which may be accounted for, it was said, 
by the operation of the Fair Labor Standards Act, which became 
effective in the fall of 1938. 

In only two of the industries covered in the survey were the average 
earnings of women in March 1939 more than $20 a week—the elec- 
trical machinery industry ($21.34), and the newspaper and period- 
ical printing and publishing industry ($23.78). In four industries— 
furniture, canning, confectionery, and cigar manufacturing—the 
average weekly earnings of woman workers were less than $12. The 
lowest average earnings of women were in the cannery industry— 
$8.34 a week—but the average hours worked were only 24.5 hours 
a week. 

Cigar plants had the largest proportion of woman workers in their 
total force, 89.9 percent. Wearing-apparel manufacturers also had a 
high proportion of woman workers, 84.8 percent of the total personnel. 
In the following industries also, more than 50 percent of the workers 
were women: Radios, phonographs and parts, textiles, fabrics, boots 
and shoes other than rubber, confectionery, paper boxes, and drug- 
gist’s preparations. 

Although only 28.4 percent of the workers in electrical-machinery 
manufacturing were women, this industry employed large numbers of 
women, 10 plants reporting 3,648 woman factory workers, which was 
the second largest total of female wage earners in the industries studied. 








Unemployed Youth 











NYA STUDENT-AID PROGRAM, 1939-40 


ALLOCATIONS aggregating $27,465,319 to finance the 1939 4( 
student-aid program of the National Youth Administratiom have bee, 
approved, the school-aid program being allotted $13,494,164 and the 
college and graduate program $13,971,155. More than 1,650 colleges 
and universities and 25,500 secondary educational institutions are 
sharing in the student-aid program which includes the various States 
Hawa, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. Part 
time jobs will be provided for over 450,000 needy students who 
without such aid, would not be able to continue their education 

Notification has been sent to the various NYA State administrs 
tors as to their respective allotments, provision being made that the 
funds shall be paid in nine monthly installments. 

The college and graduate aid quota for each State is determined on the | 
of 10 percent of the total college enrollment of students between 16 and 24 yea: 
of age, inclusive, as of October 1, 1938. 

All non-profit-making, tax-exempt educational institutions in operatio: 
October 1, 1938, are eligible to participate in the NYA student-aid program : 
through the establishment of work projects, to provide employment for NYA 
students. 

School authorities have the responsibility of selecting the students 
to receive aid under the NYA program and of devising and supervising 
the different kinds of work upon which these young persons are to be 
employed. It is required, however, that the selection shall be on thie 
basis of need, that such students shall carry at least three-quarters 
of a normal course of study, and that the employment provided fo: 
them shall be really useful and not displace any of the regular em 
ployees of the institution. 

Among the jobs to which NYA students are assigned are: Constru 
tion, remodeling, and repair of buildings and equipment; clerical «nc 
office work; library, laboratory, and museum assistance; speci! 
research; upkeep and improvement of grounds, buildings, and equip- 
ment; departmental services; recreational aid; health and hospita! 
work. In each instance the employment is directly connected wit!) 
the particular educational institution. 





1! United States. National Youth Administration. Division of Information. Press release. \\ 
ington, August 2, 1939. 
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Only persons from 16 through 24 years of age are eligible for em- 
ployment under the student-aid program. Furthermore, the elements 
of need, character, and the ability to maintain a satisfactory scholastic 
rating are given consideration. Pay is based on time reports sub- 
mitted by school officials. 

Students under the school-aid program may earn from $3 to $6 
per month; NYA undergraduate college students in colleges and 
universities, from $10 to $20 per month; and recipients of NYA 
graduate aid, from $20 to $30 per month. 

In April of last year the number of students receiving NYA aid 
reached its peak. In that month the earnings of 270,589 secondary 
school students averaged $4.23, and the earnings of 109,874 college 
students, $11.81. The average earnings of 2,881 graduate students 
were $18.42. 

The NYA students’ wage rates per hour are the same as those 
ordinarily prevailing in the respective institutions or localities for the 
same kind of work. On the whole, boys and girls share almost 
equally in the student-aid program, the girls outnumbering the boys 
in the high-school program and the men having a small majority in 
the college and graduate assistance program. 


PPOPOOORN 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL GRADUATES OF 1936 


THE majority of the 5,904 Philadelphia senior high-school graduates 
of 1936 seem to have been able to make satisfactory educational, 
occupational, or other adjustments. On May 1, 1938, according to the 
findings of an employment service survey,' 53 percent of them were 
found to be employed, 23 percent were attending day school, and 3 
percent were not looking for employment. Although 21 percent 
were reported unemployed, only 1 of every 38 graduates had not 
been employed at some time since graduation. Notwithstanding the 
recession, these graduates had averaged 16 months of employment 
during the 23 months since their graduation. 

Of 464 vocational-school graduates of 1936, who were also included 
in the survey, 57 percent were employed, 2 percent were attending 
day school, and 5 percent were not seeking jobs, as shown in table 1. 
Of these vocational-school graduates, 36 percent were seeking work 
on May 1, 1938. However, only 1 of every 15 had bad no employ- 
ment since graduation, and, despite the recession and their youth, the 
members of the class of 1936 had averaged 14 months of employment 
since graduation. 





' Pennsylvania State Employment Service. Junior Employment Service of the School District of 
Philadelphia. How Fare Philadelphia Public School Graduates. Philadelphia, February 1939 
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Tasie 1.—Employment Status in May 1938 of High-School and Vocational-S, 
Graduates of 1936 





Graduates of— 





Status Senior high schools Vocational! sc} 





Number Percent Number Per 





ee ee ‘ 


Attending day school_.__.... 1, 37 

a re < 34 3, 120 26¢ 
TE EEE 1, 20 21 | 168 
Not seeking employment !______._._...._.__. 1 









| Married, keeping house for their families, ill, waiting to return to jobs, or, in several cases in u 
high-school group, deceased. 
































The statement below shows that 72 percent of the vocational-sc| 
graduates of 1936 had had no further schooling since they graduate 
as compared to 35 percent of the senior high-school graduates 
that year. 


Senior high Vocationa! 
Status on May 1, 1938: schools scho 
Attending day school--_---- 23 2 
Attended day school previously _ - 17 5 
Attending evening school---_- ial Q 3 
Attended evening school previously __- 16 18 
No further schooling since graduation - - 35 72 


SOO. wdc. a ys >... (aa 100 








Lack of financial resources for further training was a factor in ed 
tional and occupational maladjustments of the senior high-sc! 
graduates. Many of those who, at the time the report was prepared 
required further office training to make or keep them eligibl: 
jobs could have been cared for in the Fleisher Vocational Sc! 
classes. However, some of them needed other types of trai 
Philadelphia office work is now highly mechanized, and in nume: 
instances is of a ‘‘general clerical’’ character. 

Of the 1,429 employed graduates of the business courses of thi 
senior high schools, 87 percent had positions in which they « 
utilize such training; and 54 percent of the 352 employed graduat: 
who had followed the industrial curriculum of the senior high sclv 
held positions related to their training. Furthermore, 63 percent 
the graduates who were looking for jobs had been employed at 
time in work related to the industrial courses they had taken. 

In the dressmaking curriculum of the vocational schools, 58 4 
percent) of the 69 employed graduates of 1936 were engaged in 1. 
needle trades, 38 of them using power operating machines in the! 
work. Moreover, of the 33 graduates looking for jobs, 18 had lust 
been employed on work in which they could make use of their training 


in 
CU! 


in 


sc] 
an 


Cu 
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in dressmaking. All of the 12 employed graduates of the millinery 
curriculum were engaged in millinery work, in hat manufacture, or 
in the clothing trades. 

ifty-three (or 65 percent) of the employed graduates of vocational- 
school industrial courses were engaged in work related to their training, 
and 30 (or 47 percent) of the employed graduates of the business 
curriculum were in office work. 

The median weekly wage rate of the employed senior high-school! 
craduates of 1936, at the time of the survey, was $15, the rate for males 
being $16, and that for females $15. For vocational-school graduates 
of 1936, the median rate for both sexes combined was $14, for males 
$17, and for females $13. Thirty percent of the employed graduates 
of the vocational schools were receiving over $15 per week, as com- 
pared with 46 percent of the senior high-school graduates, as 
shown in table 2. 


Taste 2.—Percent of Graduates of 1936 Receiving Specified Weekly Rates of Pay, 
May 1938 





Weekly rate of pay Senior high schools Vocational high schools 


Total Male Female Total Male Female 


ter Oe soo as 
$10-$12_..._- 9 
$13-S158...-<. ‘ 3 ; 38 
$16-$18_.._.. ae , 2! 27 
$19-$21 

$22-$24 _. ; . 

$25 and over... 


‘ 


Percent of graduates of 





1 Based on data for 2,414 senior high-school graduates and for 172 vocational-schoo] graduates. 


Changes in conditions of employment not only have their effect upon 
job opportunities but also exert a substantial influence on the character 
of the qualifications required by employers. It is pointed out that a 
coordinated counseling, training, and placement program would tend 
to improve the educational and occupational adjustment of both 
senior high-school and vocational-school graduates. 

























Negro Workers 


THE COLORED WORKER’S CHANCES FOR PRIVAT 
KMPLOYMENT 

FROM the viewpoint of the individual applicant for a job, a larg 
number of placements in his occupational group does not necessaril\ 
mean that his opportunities for securing a job are greater than thos 
of applicants in groups which usually receive fewer placements 
His placement chances are affected by the number of registered ap) 
cants in his group; in other words, by the amount of competition fo 
the number of jobs secured. A series of relative placement rates i 
private employment has, therefore, been computed by the United 
States Employment Service, which takes this relationship into ac- 
count.! For example, if an occupational group during a specified 
quarter of the year “has secured placements within its sex-color class 
exactly in proportion to its numbers among registrants of that se. 
and color in the active file,”’ its chances of placement are regarded as 
just average and it is given a rate of 100. A relative rate of place- 
ment below 100 means below-average placement chances; a placement 
rate of over 100 means above average. If a group of registrants 
constituted 10 percent of the active file and secured 20 percent 
of the placements, the relative placement rate of such group is 
200. 

The following table shows that from October 1937 to March 1935. 
with one exception, the relative placement rates in private employ- 
ment in all occupational groups were substantially lower among 
colored men than among white men. For exemple, for professional 
and kindred workers the relative private placement rate among t}i 
colored men was 14.2 percent, as compared to 47.2 among the white 
men ; for clerical workers 9.4 percent among the colored and 73.3 per- 
cent among the white men. The corresponding rates for salespersons 
were 30.7 and 142.6 percent; for service workers, 95.0 and 291.7 
percent. For production workers the contrast was not so great, 
being 62.9 percent for the colored men and 67.3 for the white men 











1 United States. Department of Labor. Employment Service. Survey of Employment Servic 
formation. Analysis of the characteristics of more than 7,250,000 applicants in the active-file inven' 
April 1938, and of placements during the period from January through September 1938. Washington, 

pp. 30-31, 47-49. 
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For physical laborers for light work, however, the relative placement 
rate for the colored male group was much higher than for white men, 
the former being 603.2 percent and the latter 517.2. 


Characteristics of Occupational Groups in the Active File of UL. S. Employment Service, 


April 1938, by Sex and Color 





White Colored 


Relative Relative 

Percent private Percent; private 

. of dlace- of lace- 

Occupational group | Percent: change nant Percent| change a" 
Number!) distri- | from rates,?_ Number! distri- | from | rates,? 
| bution 'Novem-| October bution Novem-| October 

ber 1937 to ber | 1937 to 

1937 March | 1937 | March 

| | 1938 | 1938 


| 
All occupational groups. ---- 4, 659, 820 | 100.0 | 





MEN 


100. 655, 650 100. 0 


Professional and kindred | 
WS pbiene Bicat éxe 157, 377 | 3. 3 47 5,7 
Professional workers. __. 50, 066 : -22.7 | 20. 3,7 
Semiprofessional work- 
ers... 10, 763 | 
Technicians : 40, 840 
Administrative and su- 
pervisory workers. __. 55, 708 


Salespersons. - uli aaeed 178, 080 
= oe 07, 865 
Outside... : 41, 524 
Related service __- | 38, 691 





Clerical workers , 217, 565 
Primarily machine......| 10,255 
Primerily nonmachine 207, 310 


Service workers... _- | 239, 370 5. 
Personal service (do- 
a | 26,470 
Personal service (insti- 
tutional). ___- 106, 599 
Maintenance { 106, 301 


5 714 
+62. ’ 063 | 
+-37. : 32, 381 


Craftsmen___.___- 1, 260, 408 +86. 5 | 51.2 250 





Production workers - - 1, 354, 527 
Predominantly machine 610, 292 
Predominantly manual 744, 235 


+-79.7 7.3 | , 957 
+98. 30.1 |) 50,818 
+66. § 139 


Physical labor workers 11, 184, 345 5. | +54. .3 | 315, 846 
Heavy. : 1, 061, 871 2. +51, 6 | 483 
Light. ___ a ee 122, 474 5 | +91.8 2 36, 363 


Unassigned persons____- | 68, 148 


+27.3 | , 803 
Unemployables__._______| 6,175 


+40. ! 175 
+13. , 024 


Others without v ork ex- 
perience.________- f 
Unspecified - _ 11, 868 .3 |+118.7 neieah 1, 089 


Recent students ___ | 46, 483 
| 


3, 622 1 | +36. 2 515 





' Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

? Obtained by dividing the percent distribution among occupational groups of private placements by the 
percent distribution among occupational groups of the average active file, and multiplying the resultant 
figures by 100. 
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Characteristics of Occupational Groups in the Active File of U. S. Employment Servic, 
April 1938, by Sex and Color—Continued 

















White Colored 
Relative Re 
Percent, private Percent private 
Oce : of place- of place. 
ccupational group é Percent) change ment Percent change D 
Number | distri- | from rates, Number | distri- | from r 
bution Novem-| October bution |Novem- 0O 
ber 1937 to | ber 
1937 March | 1937 Mare 
| 1938 | | 1938 
WOMEN 
All occupational groups....._|1,177,682 | 100.0 | +49.8 100.0 | 199,149 | 100.0 | +30.8 
Professional and kindred | . ; id eee pee r 
workers. .._--_- . ; 43, 388 3.7 +3.4 21. 5 5, 453 2.7 | —10.7 
Professional workers 31, 997 2.7 2.5 4.7 4, 830 2.4 | —12.2 
Semiprofessional work- | 
ers... ee ‘ 2, 759 | 13.9 166. § 2 a 2.2 
Technicians. - 3, 826 | -3 | +19.2 37.9 121 -1 | +10.0 
Administrative and su- | | 
pervisory workers. ____| 4, 806 | 4 | +36.9 11.2 76 0 | -1 
| | 
Salespersons.................| 81,658] 69/4433] 135.2 1, 071 5 | +10.0 
Inside. .......- | 74,715 6.3 | +42.8 115.6 871 4|' +9 
Outside._.__...- | 3,427 3 | +31.2 450.3 | 131 1 | +12.9 
Related service 3, 516 | 3 | +70. 6 239. 5 69 0 47.8 
i j 
Clerical workers_______- 217,710 | 18.5 | +26.3 43.3 4, 965 2.5) +5.1 
Primarily machine. __- 46, 808 | 4.0 +27.0 | 55.7 929 | § —3.¢ 
Primarily nonmachine- 170, 902 14.5 | +26.1 | 39.9 4, 036 | 2.0 a7 
| | 
Service workers. -._.--- 395, 424 | 33.6 | +16.4 168.6 | 147,542 74.1 | +23.8 
Personal service (do- | 
mestic)........... 234, 188 19.9 | +14.4 219.8 | 124,799 | 62.7 | +24.6 
Personal service (insti- | 
tutional). ____- ; 158, 953 | 13.5 | +19.3 93.3 21, 814 11.0 | +19. ¢ 
Maintenance. .____- ey 2, 283 | .2| +31.2 56. 5 879 4 | +22.1 
| 
I i als 91, 853 | 7.8 |+213.2 26.0 2, 271 1.2 | +70.1 
Production workers_______- 237,153 | 20.1 |+215.3 49.0 23,101 | 11.6 |+100.1 
Predominantly machine 130, 919 11.1 |+203.9 | 35. 4 7, 250 3.6 | +64.8 
Predominantly manual 106, 234 9.0 |+230.5 66.2; 15,851 8.0 |+121.7 
} | i 
Physical labor workers...._.| 56, 236 4.8 |+125.3 80. 2 | 9,013 4.5 '+145.0 
., : 7, 286 .6 | +60.9 82.3 3, 739 | 1.9 |+156. 6 
Se ireutinakte : 48, 950 4.2 +139.5 79.8 | 5, 274 | 2.6 |+137.4 
Unassigned persons__.___.._- 54, 260 | co ge . & ' eae 5, 733 2.9 | +21.5 
Unemployables__- ~-enaal  &o 6) 400612. 901 | 5 | +90.1 
Recent students_________ 27, 332 | Set SO06 4. cscs 2, 607 1.3 —.7 
Others without work ex- | | 
~~ a | ee 265 Oe 8t we 1, 764 | 9) +449 
Unspecified.......__--_- | 5,892 | 5 |+148.3 461 2)\ +144 





Among colored women the relative placement rates in private jobs 
were in the majority of occupational groups lower than those for white 
women, being 1.6 percent for colored professional and kindred worker: 
as compared with 21.5 percent for white women in that group; 74.2 
percent for colored women in sales occupations and 135.2 percent for 
white women; 94.4 percent for colored women in the group of servic 
workers and 168.6 percent for white women. In the group of light- 
physical-labor workers, the relative placement rate for colored women 
was very much higher than that for white women, the respectiv: 
percentages being 658.6 and 79.8. 
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Education and Training 
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TRAINING OF NOVA SCOTIA COAL MINERS FOR 
HARD-ROCK MINING 


UNEMPLOYED coal miners in Nova Scotia are being trained for 
hard-rock mining, in an experiment to determine whether miners who 
have produced coal exclusively can fit into new employment.’ It has 
long been believed that ‘‘once a coal miner, always a coal miner,”’ 
but it is hoped that this training project may pave the way for 
eliminating the distress resulting from unemployment which is prev- 
alent in the coal areas. 

An appropriation of $60,000 has been made. This sum is believed 
to be adequate to cover the expense of training 75 unemployed coal 
miners. Enrollment is restricted largely to married men over 25 
years old with coal-mining experience. The Province of Nova Scotia 
will administer the course, and the Dominion Government is to fur- 
nish half of the funds. A 2-year course is being planned, with the 
hope that at the end of 1 year most of the men will be capable of 
mining hard rock. 

Labor organization of the trainees is forbidden. Their wage will 
be 30 cents an hour and the working schedule 48 hours a week. Local 
trade-unions have agreed not to interfere with the project. 

The rock mined is expected to yield an additional sum of $20,000 
in gold ore produced, during the early stages of the experiment, but 
it is not anticipated that gold production can be made profitable 
during the term of the training project. The objective is, however, 
to place the mine in which the workers are employed on a paying 
basis by the end of 2 years. This would be an incentive for private 
industry to take it over, thus giving the miners regular work at 
standard wages. 

Organization of this project is an outgrowth of the youth-training 
program. In the Lunenburg area a similar training course has been 
carried on for 2 years. The students have been young, that is, from 
18 to 25 primarily, and the maximum age is 30. It has been stated 
that 90 percent of the students have become capable hard-rock miners 
and are permanently employed. 





! Report of Knowlton V. Hicks, American consul at Halifax. 
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RELATION OF PERMIT VALUATION TO CONTRAC| 


PRICE AND SELLING PRICE IN 8 CITIES 


THE contract price, on the average, was 16 percent higher ‘than 


value declared in taking out permits for one-family houses in 19's. 
according to reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics from builders 


(both contractors and operative builders) in eight cities. In the ca 


of operative builders, construction cost, excluding profit and overhead. 


was used. In no case was the value of the land included. 


sf 


The selling prices of completed one-family homes in the eight citic- 
on the average, were 42 percent greater than building-permit valu: 


tions. 


into the cost to the purchaser of the entire property. 


Selling prices reported to the Bureau include profit and ove: 
head costs, sales commissions, land costs, and all other items entering 


Ratios of both contract price and selling price to permit valu: 


tion vary from city to city. 
differences in the building ordinances, in their enforcement, in 


tT} 


uses to which tax assessors put the information filed in permit appl 


cations, and in may other local practices of both city officials a 
builders. 
of contract price to permit valuation was among the lowest, but t 


ratio of selling price to permit valuation was next to the highest 0! 


the eight cities. 


Contract Prices and Selling Prices as Percentages of Permit } aluations, of 1-Fami!, 


Houses Built in 8 Cities in 1938 





Percent of permit 
valuations 
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Selling 
prices 
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In Washington, D. C., for example, the average rati 
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The Bureau is obtaining data on the relationship between contract 
prices, selling prices, and building permit valuations in some 50 addi- 
tional cities. The 50 sample cities were chosen to represent the various 
veographic areas, size groups, and locations inside and outside of 
metropolitan areas. The data will be tabulated by scale of building 
operations and by value of permit, as well as by the factors listed 
above in describing the sample. Separate ratios will be computed 
for contract-built homes and for those speculatively built. 


PPOLOOSO 
PRICES AND RENTS OF FHA HOUSES 


VIORTGAGES accepted for insurance under the Federal Housing 
Administration system averaged $4,344 per unit in 1938; the amount 
of the mortgage represented 79.7 percent of the total property valua- 
tion; and the average amortization period was calculated as 19 years 
and 9 months. This information is given in the fifth annual report 
of the Administration,! which contains detailed statistics of the size 
of mortgages and valuation in relation to income of home owners, 
owner-occupied and rental housing being treated separately. 

Insurance of loans is extended to mortgages held by home owners, 
rental projects, and property improvements, and such loans have 
been made in every State, as well as in Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
Canal Zone, in the years of operation under the system. Of the 
dollar value of insured loans, 58 percent has been placed in the 7 
States having half of the total nonfarm population according to the 
1930 Census—California, New York, New Jersey, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Lllinois. 


[aBLe 1.—Percentage Distribution of Insured Mortgages on 1- to 4-Family Houses, 1938 























| Percentage distribution Percentage distribution 
Mortgage principal wew | Exist- Mortgage principal New | Exist- | | 
houses ing | Total houses ing Total 
houses | houses | 
Less than $2,000 1. 7 10.5 4.2 $12,000 to $16,000 0.7 | 1.1 | 0.9 
$2,000 to $2,999. _- 10.6 26.3 15.8 = —--— — — 
$3,000 to $3,999 __. 24.9 25. 2 25.0 Total. ; 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
$4,000 to $4,999. ___- > 2s 16.8 23.8 || | | 
$5,000 tn $5,999. ....___- 21.2 8.8 17.1 || Average mortgage: 
$6,000 to $6,999. ___- 7.4 5.3 6.7 || 1938 ....-. ee $4,601 | $3,825 $4, 344 
$7,000 to $7,999 __._- 3.4 2.4 3.0 || 1937 ! 4,638 | 3,864 | 4,122 
$8,000 to $8,999... _. 1.9 1.7 1.8 || 1936 ! 4,711 | 3,756) 3,973 
$9,000 to $9,900 ___ 6 Fe .7 II 1935 4,824 | 3,740 | 4,030 
$10,000 to $11,999. _. 9 1.2 1.0 || | | 











1 Computations based on premium-paying mortgages. 


The large volume of financing for low-cost housing in 1938 is shown 
in table 1. Three-fourths of all new home mortgages on 1- to 4- 





1 United States. Federal Housing Administration. Fifth Aunual Report for the Year Ending December 
31, 1988. Washington, 1939. 
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family buildings were for amounts of $3,000 to $5,999, and over 5 
percent were for less than $6,000. Mortgages on existing dwellir ¢s 
were smaller than on new properties. The average mortgage on ney 


houses decreased from $4,824 in 1935 to $4,601 in 1938. ” 


Mortgages having a maturity date of over 20 years were first ™ 
insured in 1938 and as a result the average length of the amortizatio; u 
period was increased by 3 years as compared with 1935-37 inclusive. P 
Of the loans insured in 1938 on new houses, 41.2 percent were for 2) 
to 25 years, 51.2 percent were for 17 to 20 years, and 7.6 percent for P 
shorter periods. Almost two-thirds of the owners of new houses 7, 
had mortgages amounting to over 80 percent of valuation, and half d 
had mortgages within 4 points of the permissible maximum, that , 
90 percent of valuation. ; 

Owner-Occupied Housing | 

Families of small and moderate means accounted for the larges: { 


proportion of insured mortgages in 1938. Although the average | 
income was $3,069, almost one-half had incomes below $2,500. The 
distribution of incomes was much the same for owners having mort- 

gages on new houses as for those financing mortgages on existing 
dwellings, except that a larger proportion of the latter group had 

higher incomes. Inasmuch as income averages are heavily weighted 
upward by the high-income groups, the median income, $2,601, is 

more typical. 

Approximately 60 percent of purchasers of new houses in 1938 
undertook to make mortgage payments, including interest, amorti- 
zation, and mortgage-insurance premiums, of less than $30 a month. 
The average was $30.06, as compared with $35.33 in 1937 and $37.44 
in 1936. The average monthly payment per $1,000 of mortgag: 
decreased by 14 percent from 1937 to 1938, that is, from $7.62 to $6.53 


TaBLe 2.—Ratio of Mortgage Payment to Income, Sing’e-Family Owner-Occupied 
Houses, 1938 








Percentage distribution 


Payment as percent of income an 
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The ratio of mortgage payment to borrowers’ annual income is 
shown in table 2, covering 1938. In that year half of the borrowers 
made mortgage payments of 10 to 15 percent of income, and 97 per- 
cent paid less than 20 percent of income. A larger proportion of 
owners of existing homes pay less than 10 percent of their incomes 
than do new home owners. As income increases, the ratio of mortgage 
payments to income decreases. 

Valuation of new houses averaged 1.9 times the annual income on 
properties insured in 1936, 1937, and 1938. On existing houses the 
valuation was 1.7 times the annual income in 1936 and 1937, but 
decreased to 1.6 in 1938. Almost half of the new houses for which 
mortgages were insured in 1938 were valued at less than twice the 
annual income of the borrowers, and over 90 percent at less than three 
times the income. Of existing dwellings, almost two-thirds were 
valued below double the annual salary of the owners. Borrowers in 
the upper income brackets spend proportionately less for housing 
than do those with smaller incomes. For example, borrowers with 
incomes of less than $1,000 pay 2.8 times their yearly income for 
their dwellings, whereas those earning $10,000 or more average only 
nine-tenths of a year’s income for housing. 

The average new single-family dwelling accepted for insurance in 
1938 was valued at $5,530, was built on a $785 lot, had 5 rooms, and 
in 80 percent of cases had at least a single-car garage. Of the 1- to 
4-family houses, almost 98 percent were for single families. Further- 
more, single-family dwellings were more numerous among the new 
than the existing units. Of the single-family new houses, over two- 
fifths were valued at less than $5,000 and over four-fifths at less than 
$7,000. The proportion of wooden houses decreased as property 
valuation increased for new and existing houses for which mortgages 
were insured. New homes on properties valued at less than $2,000 
were 96.6 percent of wood, 2.2 percent of stucco, and 1.2 of other 
material; in contrast, those valued at $15,000 or more were 13.5 
percent of wood, 41.2 percent of brick, 26.8 percent of stucco, and 
18.5 percent of other material. 


Rental Iousing 


Insuring operations on large-scale multifamily dwellings and groups 
of single-family units primarily for rental reached a peak in 1938.? 
During the entire insuring period ending December 31, 1938, appli- 
cations were submitted for mortgage insurance on 1,034 such projects. 
The proposed value of mortgages amounted to $765,017,754. At 
the close of the year the status of these applications was as follows: 





? These are the properties insured under sections 207 and 210 of the National Housing Act. The maximum 
insurable mortgage and mortgage insurable per room differ under the two sections, as do also the require- 
ments as to supervision upon completion of construction. 
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50 with mortgages aggregating $25,206,250 were occupied and 
operation; 88 involving a mortgage value of $37,291,900 were unde, 
construction; and 123 with a mortgage value of $53,453,250 had com- 
mitments outstanding setting forth the terms and conditions of ins\y- 
ance. Of this last group financial arrangements were completed {0 
74. An additional group of 154 projects with a mortgage valu 
$62,377,122 was under consideration. For various reasons, (|% 
applications involving $586,689,232 were rejected by the Adn 
istration. 

For the loans closed the mortgages averaged 77 percent of the » 
uation of the projects. The average insured mortgage is*about 
percent less than the estimated total cost of physical improvem: 
and the amortization period is 26% years, on the average. 

In 138 projects in operation or under construction at the end of 1935 
the 2- or 3-story walk-up apartment represented 67 percent of 
projects, 74 percent of the dwelling units, and 72 percent of the roo: 
built. Ei.ovator apartments made up 11 percent of the projects, | 
accounted for 19 percent of the dwelling units and 18 percent of th 
total number of rooms. The projects ranged in size from 8 to 54 
individual dwelling units. The number of such units is shown 
table 3, by number of rooms and type of structure. Half rooms ar 
kitchens less than 60 square feet in area, separated from other room: 
by a complete partition and a door, as well as dining alcoves having 
outside light and similarly separated from the kitchen. Bathroom: 
interior foyers, and strip kitchenettes located in a room, a recess, © 
closet, are not included in the room count. A whole room is defined 
as a living or bedroom, a dining room of 110 square feet or more, 
kitchen or combination kitchen and dining alcove of 60 square fee 
or more. On this basis almost 75 percent of the dwelling units co) 
sisted of 3 to 4 rooms. 


TaBie 3.—Rental Units, by Number of Rooms and Type of Structure, 1935 Throug! 
December 1938 





Walk-up Elevator Detached Total 


Size of dwelling unit , 
Num- |Percent) Num- |Percent}; Num- Percent; Num- Per 











ber of total ber of total ber of total ber 

l room_____- > 41 0.3 15 0.5 a) 
EE 177 1.5 v6 3.1 273 
21% rooms... 6 ] 57 1.8 63 
3 rooms... __ ; . 4, 530 37.7 46) 32.3 145 12.0 5, 671 
31% rooms. 3 1, 839 15.3 738 23.9 1 1 2, 578 
4 rooms.______- = : . .| 3,203 26. 7 492 16. 0 173 14.3 3, 868 2 
4% rooms______- ORI | 8.2 ROS 16. 4 32 2.6 | 1,518 
(ws EE . 1, 096 | 9. 1 172 5.6 504 41.5 1, 772 
6 rooms______. 113 .9 12 a 356 29. 4 | 481 
7 rooms.._.__. is 2 * 1 1 19 

Total a 12, 004 100. 0 3, O83 100. 0 1, 212 100.0 | 16, 299 














Average number of rooms — +.) a 3. 52 4.90 3. 73 
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Cost per cubic foot for all projects averaged 31 cents and ranged 
from 16 cents in Missouri for a group of detached dwellings to 41 cents 
per cubie foot for an elevator apartment in New Jersey. Room 
valuation also varied widely according to location and type of con- 
struction. The average for all rental projects was $1,342 per room, 
and the range was from $467 in detached houses in Indiana to $1,824 
for an elevator apartment in New Jersey. 

The average monthly rental on projects for which mortgages were 
closed was $14.40 a room, or from $3.61 for the detached houses in 
Indiana to $22 for an elevator apartment in Connecticut. Average 
monthly room rentals are given in table 4, by number of rooms and 
type of structure. 


TABLE 4.—Average Monthly Room Rentals, by Number of Rooms and Type of Structure, 
1935 Through December 1938 

















Walk-up Elevator Detached Total 
Monthly room rental 4 
: Per- | yw | Pere | x Per- Per- 
Number cent Number cant Number cent Number cent 
Under $5.00_..... ; 785 1.8 761 12.8 1, 546 2.5 
$5.00 to $7.49__- , 66 fa 1, 754 29. 5 1,820 3.0 
$7.50 to $9.99...__. Seta 681 1. § 2, 576 43.4 3, 257 5.4 
$10.00 to $12.49. __. 1, 223 258 7 12.3 1,952 3.2 
NE Ee 26, 486. 5 60. 2 160 1.5 120 2.0 | 26, 766.5 44.0 
$15.00 to $17.49_- 12, 735 28.9 439. 5 1 pee «ee: ..-| 13, 174.5 21.7 
$17.50 to $19.99___- 1,412.5 3.2 5, 840 $1.4 |-_-. ee (8 .| 10, 252. 5 16.9 
$20.00 or more. - . _- 604 1.4 1, 421 13. 1 2, 025 3.3 
TB Odadans 43, 993 100.0  10,860.5 100.0 5,940 | 100.0 60, 793.5 100.0 
Average per room. . $14.37 $18.13 $7.84 $14.40 
OOOODOOS 


LOANS TO ENCOURAGE HOME OWNING IN BRAZIL’ 


BRAZILIAN insurance institutions whose accumulated funds exceed 
500,000 milreis * are authorized to use up to 50 percent of these funds 
for loans to their members for housing purposes. These loans may be 
used for (1) the purchase of home sites and dwellings; (2) the purchase 
of land and the construction of dwellings; (3) the construction of 
dwellings on land already owned by the insured person; (4) advances 
to insured persons for repairs or enlargement of dwellings or payment 
of existing mortgages on the property, such loans to be secured by a 
mortgage up to two-thirds of the value of the property in respect of 
which the loan is made; and (5) the purchase of land and the construc- 
tion of separate dwellings or apartment houses by the insurance funds 
or institutes themselves for sale (or rent, in some cases) to their mem- 
bers. No loan may be made for the purchase of dwellings constructed 





‘ Data are from Boletim do Ministerio do Trabalho, Industria, e Commercio (Rio de Janeiro), August 
1937, and April and May 1939. 
* Official exchange rate for milreis in U. S. currency, July 1937=8.73 cents. 


177917—39——-6 
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more than 5 years. Except in the case of new houses, loans for yy). 
chase of dwellings already built must be repaid in not to excer| j¢ 
years. 

Up to September 30, 1938, housing funds had been establishe« }, 
31 pension-insurance funds and institutes and some 1,200 house had 
been purchased or constructed or are in process of construction. Thy 
statement below shows the activities of these funds. 


Number Value (miireis 


Houses purchased___.__. ~~ ey 166 33, 738, 136 
Houses constructed.__..._._=_-.- 487 12, 134, 505 
Houses in process of construction_ - seman 577 11, 350, 902 
Houses subject to bid_- << “ 18 1, 981, 351 
Houses under consideration (estimated) _ 1,556 24, 854, 046 
Houses discharged sg 12 358, 567 


On the basis of income and expenditure up to the time of the aboy, 
report, it is estimated that administrative expenses for 1939 wil! 
amount to 8.53 percent of the receipts. 


Conditions Governing Loans 


The loans are granted preferably to persons with large families, and 
in no case may a single loan amount to more than 80,000 milreis, no 
may more than one loan amounting to more than 50,000 milreis |y 
granted for each group of five loans of 50,000 milreis or less. All! loans 
must be secured by mortgage, by insurance upon the life of the bo 
rower sufficient to cover any amount remaining unpaid at his deat! 
and by fire insurance. 

Loans are repayable in monthly installments which include bo 
amortization quota and interest, the latter fixed at 6 percent, but wit 
provision to raise it to 8 percent if financial considerations necessi| 
such increase. Each monthly payment is also to include one-twel!t! 
of the amount due yearly for taxes on the property, the life and fir 
insurance premiums, and a quota for administrative expenses. Tly 
monthly payment, discounted together with insurance contributions 
by the employer from the insured person’s pay, is not to exceed 45 per- 
cent of the member’s wages, and the term of repayment of the loa 
is not to exceed 20 years, except that in the case of a member wit 
more than four children the time may be extended to 25 years. Prop- 
erty may not be sublet without the permission of the fund making 
the loan. The loss of membership in an insurance fund does not caus 
forfeiture of contract of loan before the final completion of repayme: 
of the loan. 

The loan contract is canceled and amounts already paid are forfeited 
being counted as rent, for false statement intended to deceive, fail 
to observe the provisions of this decree, and for nonpayment of three 
or more consecutive or alternate payments in any 6 months. How- 
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over, if failure to meet payments is due to serious illness of the member 
or some dependent member of his household, to loss of employment 
or to suspension of remuneration, the payment of installments may be 
suspended for a maximum period of 6 months. In order to shorten 
the time of amortization the member may make advance payments 
in any amount and at any time. 


Special Provisions for Certain Employments 


Commercial employees.—Some provisions for commercial employees 
which amplify or differ from those given above are as follows: Loans 
are to be advanced out of a housing fund (Carteira Predial) adminis- 
tered by the retirement and pension institute for commercial em- 
ployees (Instituto de Aposentadoria e Pensées dos Comercidrios) which 
functions under the supervision of the National Labor Council 
Funds for the housing operations are to consist of the amount, not 
to exceed 30 percent of the contributions collected in a given region 
in the preceding year, voted by the National Labor Council at the 
suggestion of the administrative council of the institute, the net profits 
of the housing fund, and the loans repaid. ‘The insurance institute 
may use housing funds to erect buildings to house its administrative 
activities, central, regional, or local. Loans are advanced to members 
of the institute who are under 60 years of age, in good health, and free 
from debt. Such loans are allotted each year, by regions, to the per- 
sons who apply for them, up to the final time limit set, half of them in 
the order of priority of application and the other half by lot from 
among the remaining applicants. Repayment of loans must be com- 
pleted by the age of 65 years. Additional cause to extend monthly 
installments in arrears is the case of childbirth by a member’s wife. 

Stevedores.—The instructions for direct loans to members of the 
stevedores’ retirement and pension fund (Caira de Aposentadoria « 
Pensées dos Operdrios Estivadores) have not yet been issued, but 
regulations under the decree of June 28, 1937, for the construction of 
inexpensive houses for sale to fund members are in certain respects 
different from the general regulations. They are as follows: Regis- 
tration for this housing aid is limited to persons who have been con- 
tributing to the insurance fund for at least 1 year, who are less than 
05 years of age (persons over 50 years must finish repayment within 
10 years’ time), who intend to reside in the dwelling, and who have 
no other house. Housing loans are limited to 20,000 milreis each and 
must be made on suburban property near the port where the fund 
making the loan is located. Repayment must be made within a 
period of 10 or 15 years, with interest at 8 percent, but persons with 
more than four dependent children may have 20 years in which to 
pay. Amounts already paid are forfeited, in the loss of the contract, 
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when the member fails to pay three consecutive monthly payn 
unless caused by serious illness of himself or dependent mem! 
his household, in which case his time is extended for a maxim) 
6 months. 

Warehouse employees.—Some variations from the provisions . 
decree of June 28, 1937, applying to the housing fund for me)! 
of the warehouse employees’ retirement and pension fund (Cu/ 
Aposentadoria e Pensées dos Trabalhadores em Tropiches e Arma-¢ns 
are: The resources of this fund include a quota of 2.5 percent of {\j, 
value of construction and works supervised by the housing fund, 4; 
administrative quota fixed annually by the administrative council. , 
depreciation tax, and net profits less interest on capital advance: }) 
the retirement and pension fund to the housing fund. In order to }) 
eligible for loans, members must have made at least 12 monthly pay- 
ments into the insurance fund. Preference is to be given to marrie: 
members and to those having dependents. Under certain cireiy 
stances the monthly installments for the liquidation of the debt may 
amount to 50 percent of the member’s pay, and the borrower may at 
any time make advance payments of 5 percent or more of the debi 

By decree law No. 1308 of May 31, 1939, published in the Revisty 
do Trabalho, June 1939 (pp. 292-293), provision is made for tly 
retirement and pension institutes and funds to stand as security fo 
the house rent of their members, up to 2 years’ time. A fee o| 
percent is charged for the administration of this service. 
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VACATIONS WITH PAY IN CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


UNDER 303 paid-vacation plans in Canadian industry, applying to 
490 parent and subsidiary companies, 213,724 workers, or about 54 
percent of the total labor force in these companies, were allowed such 
holidays in 1938. Of 205,327 employees in 132 companies having 
plans covering only salaried employees or salaried employees and 
some classes of wage earners, 23.5 percent had paid vacations; this 
number, however, probably constituted nearly 100 percent of the 
salaried workers of these establishments. Under 145 plans covering 
both salaried workers end the majority of the wage earners, more 
than 83 percent of the employees had paid vacations. It was thought 
that in these cases also almost 100 percent of the salaried workers 
were granted such vacations. In financial establishments slightly 
over 96 percent of the employees had vacations with pay. 

The above figures and the following information ‘are taken from 
Bulletin No. 3 of the Industrial Relations Section of the School of 
Commerce and Administration, Queen’s University, Kingston, On- 
tario, which presents the findings of a sample study made early in 
1939, on vacations with pay in Canadian industry. 

The only attempt that has been made to estimate the total number 
of employees having vacations with pay in the Dominion is that 
recorded in the Canadian National Employment Commission’s report, 
made in 1937, on phases of employment conditions in Canadian in- 
dustry. In April of that year (see table 1), 958,295 employees were 
reported by companies which had paid-vacation plans for some of 
their personnel. More than two-thirds of these employees were 
working for establishments which allowed vacations with pay only 
to their salaried workers, and somewhat less than 25 percent for 
companies which had paid-vacation schemes for both wage and 
salaried workers. 

The total of 958,295 employees reported by establishments having 
paid-vacation schemes represented less than 40 percent of the total 
wage and salary workers in the Dominion as shown in the 1931 census. 
It constituted, of course, a somewhat heavier proportion of those 
actually employed. If the employees in Government and financial 
services, most of whom had vacations with pay, had been included in 
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the National Employment Commussion’s survey of 1937 the propor. 
tion of workers having paid vacations to the total employed poj)lg. 
tion would have been substantially higher. The remaining worke;: 
not included in that survey, namely, workers in agriculture, forestry 
fishing, trapping, domestic service, and in establishments employing 
less than 15 workers, are as a rule not likely to be covered by plans 
for vacations with pay. 









TABLE |.—Paid-Vacation Plans in Canada 



















Reported to National 
Employment Com- 
mission, Apri! 1937! 


Included in Queen's Univer 
vey, January 1939 


Categories of employees included in the eT —— ————————e een eee 


wic -Vacaltlilo f - 
paid-vacation plan | Number of 


plans Number of 
employees (parent | employees | va 
| companies) ! 


Number of | ,- 
establish- Number of 
ments 


All employees. -_----- . neal 6, 743 958, 295 | 303 397, 099 


Salaried employees only___. : 5,072 | 656, 25 
Wage earners only ; - 17 78 
Both salaried employees and wage earners , 256 227, 03 


ani 


132 205, 327 

145 155, 430 
Employees of financial institutions _ _. ' : 26 36, 342 
Unspecified classes _ - 








1Canada. National Employment Commission. Report on Phases of Employment ‘ 
Canadian Industry. Ottawa, 1937. 

































Plans for vacations with pay, particularly for wage earners, hay: 
rapidly increased since the National Employment Commission mad: 
its study. “It is, therefore, certain that the proportion of the tot: 
| wage and salary earners in Canada which is employed by companie: 
with some form of vacation plan is greater than it was in 1937, a 
that the proportion of employees in companies with inclusive plans 
covering both salaried employees and wage earners has increase 
even more rapidly.’”’ An analysis of the sample included in the 193! 
survey made by Queen’s University shows that one-fourth of th 
plans providing for vacations with pay for wage earners were adopted 
in 1937 or 1938, or are to become effective for the first time in 193 

Table 2 gives the number of plans, classified by industry and b\ 
industry groups, by number of wage earners included in reporting 
companies of each industry in 1938, and by number of workers en- 
gaged in the various groups at the time of latest census of population 
1931. 

Over one-third of the 303 reporting companies employed fewer than 
200 persons each, and another third employed from 200 to 800. 
However, approximately one-third of the workers covered wer 
employed by companies with 10,000 or more on their pay rolls, a 
another third by companies employing from 3,000 to 10,000. Only 
2.5 percent of the workers were employed in companies with fewer 
than 200 employees, and 13 percent in companies employing fewer 
than 800. 
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{aBLe 2.—Distribution of Canadian Paid-Vacation Plans by Industry, 1938 
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at | - 7m. > 
| =m PF - vend a 
j |Num- op in each INum-|Ployees| fin each 
a Industry ‘ber of | O1 F& | industrial |) Industry ber of |, 1 T® | industrial 
7 : ., porting lente porting 
7 plans) com- group, | |Plans! |" com EFOUD, 
Dees 1931 | wee 
i Pp S| census || | panies | eaneus 
al ; ; 
, 303/397, 099) 22, 570, 097 Manufacturing—Contd. 
: ——|— Botta ede | Petroleum and _ its | | 
\Vanufacturing... 184) 150, 024 606, 617 || products ’ 5| 8, 250) 
Iron and steel prod- Furniture, household 
SS EES Sa 15} 22, 980]____- furnishings 4) 1, 226)_. 
Automobiles and parts 5] 14, 429}____ Shipbuilding and re- | | 
Railway equipment 2| 3,380 pairing 4) 1,640 
Electrical equipment 18] 16,172 Miscellaneous | 10} 7, 519) 
Other metals and | Light and power 18] 11, 200 18, 938 
their products. 3} 4, 545 Gas mare 6| 2, 268 
Confectionery, soft | Electricity. 12} 8,932 
drinks. - 6} 1,501 Mining. -. | 24| 29, 567 68. 962 
Food and _ kindred Gold =" 5| 9.973 
products 16] 12, 640 Other ioe 9} 19, 594 
Spirituous liquors 6); 1,940 | Construction 5] 910 217. 105 
Paper and its prod- ll Trade ‘ | 16| 26,113) 281, 107 
ucts... 17} 15, 276) }! Retail 11} 25, 493 
Printing and publish- W holesale 5 620 
16; 2,938} _- Transportation and com- | 
Textiles, clothing 13] 12, 320 | munication | 24/141, 662 283, 675 
Lumber, wood prod- | Transportation 17,126, 513 
ucts ...- 8} 3,398 | Communication - 7) 15, 149] 
Building materials S = 358| 3 | Service ‘ia 6) 1,281 585. 413 
Leather and its prod- | Finance | 26| 36. 342! 2, 963 
ucts 7| 1,964] | Banking 10} 22 839 
Chemicals and their Trust and bond 5} 2,119 
products 9} 6,605).... Insurance 11} 11,384 
Drugs, medical sup- Agriculture, forestry, fish- | 
plies . -- 5) 316).....---.. |} ing, trapping and un | | 
Rubber and its prod | specified... _- | 425, 2907 
ucts 7] 8,627|........-. | 












i The plans are placed in their industrial division according to the primary business of the parent com- 
pany. The columns giving total employees of the reporting companies and total number of wage earners 
in each industrial grouy as at the 1931 census (Canada Year Book, 1938, p. 742) are not strictly comparable, 
since the industrial totals in the census are built up from returns by individuals. 

? As ziven in original table; sum of items shown equals 2,570,077. 









Length of Vacations, and Service Requirements 


All but 3 of the 303 vacation schemes covered in the sample study 
of 1939 granted vacations with pay to office employees, 2 weeks being 
provided for in 90 percent of the plans. Although 50 percent of the 
plans granting 2 weeks’ vacation did not stipulate any conditions, 
it is likely that in the majority of cases informal regulations governed 
the preliminary employment period. When such a period was speci- 
fied, it was ordinarily 1 year, although under 8 plans such period was 
only 6 months, some plans provided for 2 years’ service, and 19 
required “hiring before a definite date, which would provide from 6 
months to 1 yeur of service before the beginning of the vacation 
season.” 


















Of the 145 plans which provide paid vacations for all groups of wage earners, 
91 provide for a fixed length of vacation and 54 for a vacation period increasing 
in length with longer service. In all but 29 plans a preliminary period of service 
is required before an employee becomes eligible for any vacation. This prelim- 
inary period ranges from 6 months to 25 years, but is most commonly 1 year (in 
some 60 plans) or 2 years (in 33 plans). The vacation period is usually 1 week, 
with 2 weeks much less common. Only 12 plans provide for vacations for em- 
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ployees with less than 1 year of service, and only 4 make any distinctions } 
male and female employees. 


Prospects of Paid Vacations in Canada 





At present paid vacations under company plans are practical|\ {\) 
only method used in Canada to assure such holidays, and this methog 
will probably continue to be the most important for some time. tl, 
investigators report. They add, however, that the influence 9 
procedures in other countries must be considered in forecasting {\:t\)), 
development in the Dominion. Canada it is stated, is still far beliyy 
in the movement for vacations with pay, and may be considered ty 
have reached the stage Great Britain had reached before the Wor 
War or the United States before the National Recovery Act becan 
effective. In other countries the normal movement for paid vacatioy, 
seems to have been from provisions through custom to provision 
through company schemes, then to provisions under collectiy 
agreements and, finally, under legislative enactments; although «| 
four measures may be followed at the same time in one country. 


In Europe the movement has, in general, reached the final stage of all-inclusiy: 
legislation. Paid vacations are provided for by law in France, the Union . 
Socialist Soviet Republics, Belgium, Poland, Italy, most of the Scandinavia: 
States, the Irish Free State, and a number of lesser industrial States in sout! 
eastern Europe. The chief European influence on Canada is, however, likely t 
be Great Britain, where legislation is under consideration and will almost certain) 
be adopted within the next 2 years. Other forms of governmental provision ar 
in force in Austraiia and New Zealand, where provisions for paid vacations ar 
included in arbitration awards, and in Germany, where they are enforced throug! 
collective regulations. Great Britain is at present in an intermediate stage son 
what comparable to Australia since paid-vacation provisions are being included 
in the various decisions of the Trade Boards and Agricultural Wage Committees 
In Canada both forms of government provisions have recently come under dis 
; cussion. Direct legislation has been proposed in the Ontario legislature during 

the 1938-39 session, and provision through codes established under the authorit) 
of government boards has been made under three industrial-standards codes 1: 
Alberta and one in Saskatchewan. 
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Industrial Accidents 
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0 INDUSTRIAL INJURIES IN) THE UNITED STATES 
Cure DURING 1938 
nd 
d to By Max D. Kossorts and Swen Kygarr, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
orld ’ 

Summary 
In . 
‘ons INDUSTRIAL accidents during 1938 resulted in the death of 16,400 
‘ons persons, of whom 15,000 were wage earners and 1,400 self-employed, 
av according to estimates of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 






Permanent injuries affected a total of 98,900 persons, and temporarily 
disabling injuries another 1,260,300. The total of all types of injuries 
was 1,375,600. 

These figures indicate marked decreases from those of 1937, for which 
19,600 fatalities, 126,700 permanent and 1,691,700 temporary injuries 
were estimated. These decreases can be explained on the basis of 
two factors—(1) a lowering of the frequency of industrial injuries, 
and (2) a decrease in employment. For the entire group of industries, 
a 21-percent decrease in disabling injuries per million workers accom- 
panied a 16-percent decrease in employment. In mining and quarry- 
ing, for example, the number of disabilities decreased 10 percent per 
million workers, and employment decreased 13 percent. Similarly, 
in manufacturing the respective decreases in disabilities per million 
workers and employment were 29 and 16 percent; in wholesale and 
retail trade, 4 and 4 percent; in railroads, 15 and 15 percent. On the 
whole, the rate of disabling injuries per million workers decreased 
more sharply than did employment, indicating a real improvement in 
the industrial-injury situation over 1937. 

The 19,177 establishments from which reports were received fot 
both 1938 and 1937 experienced a decided improvement in frequency 
and severity rates. Employment and employee-hours worked de- 
creased by 15 and 22 percent respectively, but the number of fatalities 
decreased by nearly one-third, permanent injuries by nearly one-half, 
and temporary injuries by one-third. The total time charge for these 
injuries decreased by fully 40 percent. Against an average time loss 
of 4 days for every worker employed during 1937, the 1938 figure was 
only 2.9 days. 
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With decreases in disabilities outweighing decreases in expo 
the frequency rate (i. e., the average number of injuries per m: 
hours worked) decreased from 16.77 to 13.98, and the severity 
(i. e., the average days lost per 1,000 hours worked) from 2.17 to 

Practically all industries surveyed showed decreases in their in 
trial-injury rates. In only 7 industries did total employee-h 
worked show an increase over 1937, and in 5 of these 7 the incr: 
in exposure were accompanied by decreases in frequency rates. \\ 
few exceptions, decreases in exposure went along with decrease 
frequency and severity rates. 

Logging experienced the highest frequency rate of 103, which, | 
ever, was a reduction from the 1937 rate of 117. Sawmills, with 
1937 rate, from 61 to 53. 


and preserving, slaughtering and meat packing, sugar refining, st: 


i 


tural and ornamental ironwork, planing mills, foundry and machine- 


shop products, pulp, paper, and brick, tile, and terra cotta. Indust 


with low frequency rates were explosives, boots and shoes, electrica! 
apparatus and supplies, book and job printing, news and period: 


printing, men’s and women’s clothing, knit goods, motor vehi 
and tobacco products. 


Estimates of Disabling Industrial Injuries During 1938 


table 1. 


the final result is indicated by the footnotes to the table. 


As in 1937, table 1 shows separately the disabling injuries to em- 
The total of th 


ployed workers and to self-employed proprietors. 
two therefore represents the total of all occupational injuries. 


agriculture and in mining and quarrying, however, the data did not 
The figures for agriculture include self-em- 
ployed farmers and family labor, and those for mining include 


permit this separation. 


relatively small number of self-employed miners. 


The data indicate a substantial improvement over 1937, even afte! 
If injuries in 1935 
had been as frequent as in 1937, there would have been in 1938 near|) 
328,000 more disabling injuries, including nearly 1,600 more fatalities 

Construction accounted for more disabling injuries than any othe: 
industrial group, with a total of 292,200, of which 2,600 resulted in 


changes in employment have been accounted for. 


death and 14,600 in permanent injuries. Agriculture accounted 


267,400 injuries, and also for the largest number of fatalities, 4,40! 
Manufacturing, with 220,800 disabilities, ranked third, and accounte: 


Te, 


the 
second highest frequency rate, also experienced a decrease from thy 
Other industries with high frequency ra 
(but only one of which had a rate above 30) were fertilizers, canni 


ries 


it’s 


The national experience during 1938 is shown in some detail i 
The data on which these estimates were based varied con- 
siderably in their comprehensiveness, and the degree of accuracy 1) 
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for 1,900 fatalities and 14,000 permanent injuries. The two other 
croups With large numbers of disabilities are services and miscellane- 
ous industries, 212,200, and wholesale and retail trade, with 201,500 
injuries. ‘The services and miscellaneous-industries group had 2,200 
fatalities—more than the entire manufacturing group—and the trade 
croup accounted for another 1,800. 

~ Included in the mining and quarrying group are anthracite and 
hituminous-coal mining, metalliferous and nonmetallic mining, and 
petroleum and natural-gas production. The public utilities group in- 
cludes gas, power, light, and transportation utilities. The railroad 
croup includes railroads, switching and terminal, railway express, and 
pullman activities. In the miscellaneous transportation group are 
trucking, taxicabs, interstate bus lines, pipe lines, water shipping, and 
aircraft. Finally, the large group of services and miscellaneous indus- 












tries includes government, finance, educational and professional em- 






ployment, and the large group of miscellaneous services and industries 





not elsewhere classified. 






TasLe 1.—Estimated Number of Disabling Injuries During 1628, Ly Incustry Creups 













Number of injuries 





Toem- | To self- 


ployees jemployed 


Industry group 
4 *TT)- 4 self 
Total ro em lo self . 
ployees |employed 


Sapent 





Total | 












All disabilities 








Death 

















All industries 1, 375, 600 |1, 237,000 | 138, 600 16, 400 15,000 | 1, 400 














400 | 


















Agriculture !____- ‘ | 267,400 | 2 267, 400 | 4, 400 ] 

Mining and qui urry ing 3 ’ =. ..-| 82,000 | 282,000 | 1, 700 | 1, 700 
Construction 4 in iat ; 292, 200 270, 900 21, 300 2, 600 2, 400 200 
Manufacturing §___.____-- | 220,800 | 214, 200 6, 600 | 1, 900 | 1, 700 200 
Public utilities *. _. : 16, 300 16, 300 |___- AOO | 500 
Trade—wholesale and retail !_. | 201, 500 157, 600 43, 900 1, 800 | 1, 400 | 400 
Railroads 7 ae 30, 300 30, 300 |_- 600 660 I....- 
Miscellaneous transportation ¢ 52, 900 33, 100 19, 800 | 700 500 200) 
Services and miscellaneous industries ‘ 212, 200 165, 200 47, 000 | 2, 200 1, 800 100) 












Permanent disabilitie Temporary disabilities 















| _—_—— 








All industries........__- - -----| 98,900 | 85, 200 | 13,700 |1, 260, 300 |1, 136, 000 123, 500 
Agriculture 1______ . | 13, 000 E 2 13, 000 250, 000 | 2 250, 000 

Mining and quarrying 2, 500 22, 500 | 77,800 | 277,800 | 
Construction 4_____. 14, 600 13, 500 1, 100 275. 000 255. 000 2%. OOO 
Manufacturing 5__ 14, 000 | 13, 000 | 1,000 | 204, 900 199, 500 5, 400 
Public utilities 6____ 700 700 15, 100 15, 100 | 
Trade—wholesale and retail }__ 39, 700 | 31, 200 | 8, 500 160,000 | 125, 000 | 35, 000 
Railroads 7__. 7 1, 500 | 1, 500 | 28,200 | 28,200 |_. 
Miscellaneous transportation 6 1,000 | 600 | 400 51,200 | 32, 000 | 19, 200 
Services and miscellaneous industries © 11, 900 9, 200 | 2, 700 198, 100 154, 200 | 43, 900 








' Based on fragmentary data. 
Includes self-employed. 
* Based largely on Bureau of Mines data. 
‘ a injuries on W PA construction projects (about 400 deaths, 2,800 permanent and 64,100 temporary 
injuries 
5 Based on comprehensive survey 
° Based partly on smal] sample studies. 
’ Based on Interstate Commerce Commission data. 
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Survey Data 


Reports for 19,177 identical establishments were available for a 
parison of 1938 with 1937. Reports for establishments reporti 
1938 but not for 1937 were excluded so as to maintain strict compar. 
ability and to permit accurate conclusions concerning changes jy 
industrial-injury experience. As is shown in table 2, the total nuihe; 
of workers for the entire group decreased from about 4,363,000 jy, 
1937 to 3,693,000 in 1938, and the employee-bours worked fro, 
8,591 million to 6,756 million. Employment and employee-hou, 
therefore decreased by 15 and 22 percent respectively. Coneurrevtly. 
the frequency rate (i. e., the average number of disabling injuries per 
million hours worked) decreased from 16.77 to 13.98—a decrease oj 
17 percent.' The general severity rate (i. e., the average number of 
days lost per thousand hours worked) also decreased sharply, from 
2.17 to 1.66. 

Fatalities and permanent total disabilities decreased from 942 to 
632, a reduction of nearly a third. Permanent partial injuries de- 
creased still more sharply, from 9,743 to 5,025. Similarly, the numbe: 
of temporary total injuries dropped from 125,131 to 82,746. Thi 
total time charge for these injuries decreased by fully 40 percent, fron 
about 17,584,000 to 10,575,000. Whereas in 1937, on the average, 4 
days were lost for every worker employed, the time loss in 1938 was 
only 2.9 days. 
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The 17,085 establishments in manufacturing mdustries experience 
a frequency-rate decrease from 17.87 in 1937 to 14.94 in 1938, and «a 
accompanying severity-rate decrease from 2.30 to 1.75.2 Employ- 
ment decreased from 3,783,000 to 3,125,000 persons, and hours worked 
from 7,447 million to 5,642 million. The decreases in the frequenc) 
and severity rates resulted from the fact that the number of injuries 
and days lost decreased more sharply than did the total employee- 
; hours of exposure. 
. As in earlier years, the lumber and lumber-products group contained 
- 
| 
- 
































the industries with the highest injury rates. For the entire group 
the frequency rate in 1938 was 46.25 and the severity rate 6.46. Bul 














when the injury rates for the entire group were 54.30 and 7.84, and fo! 
logging were 117.14 and 22.05. 
panied by decreases in employment in the entire group of 14 percen! 
and in logging by 25 percent. Sawmills had the second highes' 
individual frequency rate, 53.01, as well as the second highest severit\ 






















1 For a discussion of the effect of employment changes on the frequency rate, see Industrial Injuries and th 
Business Cycle, Monthly Labor Review, March 1938. 

; 2 These rates, as well as those for entire industry groups, were computed by weighting the experienc: 
; individual industries by the total employment in these industries for the respective year. 














: for logging the frequency and severity rates were 103.07 and 18.71. 
But even these high rates represent decreases from those of 1937. 


These reductions in rates were accot- 
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rate, 6.84. But, again, these rates represent decreases from the 1937 
joures of 61.49 and 7.15. 

Other manufacturing industries with high frequency rates in 1938 
and their respective rates are: Fertilizers, 23.85; canning and preserv- 
inv, 27.19; slaughtering and meat packing, 24.95; sugar refining, 25.08; 
structural and ornamental ironwork, 28.13; planing mills, 27.36; 
foundry and machine-shop products, 25.53; pulp, 36.77; paper, 25.24; 
and brick, tile, and terra cotta, 31.66. A comparison with the rates 
for 1937 shows that in every one of these industries the frequency 
rate for 1938 is below that for 1937. The comparison further reveals 
decreases in employment for each of these industries but two 


t 


‘ 


~ 


fertilizer manufacturing had a slight increase, and sugar refining 
remained practically unchanged. 

At the other end of the injury-frequency scale were industries 
such as explosives, with a frequency rate of 4.89; boots and shoes, 
with a rate of 5.96; electrical apparatus and supplies, with a rate of 
6.09; book and job, and news and periodical printing, with rates of 
6.06 and 6.01, respectively; men’s clothing with 5.94, and women’s 
clothing with 3.72; knit goods, with 5.81; motor vehicles with 6.88; 
and tobacco products, with 6.27. As was the case with the industries 
with high frequency rates, those with low frequency rates generally 
had a better experience in 1938 than in 1937. 

In the pubiic-utilities group, streetcar companies had the highest 
frequency rate, 17.41. Urban bus companies had a somewhat lower 
rate, 14.91, and establishments operating both streetcars and busses 
had a still lower rate, 14.77. Gas companies had a better accident 
experience than companies producing and distributing electric power 
and light, as the frequency rates of 8.40 and 11.75 indicate. The 
telephone industry had the lowest rate in the group, 2.64. The 1937 
rate was 2.91. 

No data are shown in this table for the construction industry 
because of the absence of comparative information for 1937. The 
1938 survey of this industry, however, showed a frequency rate of 
76 and a severity rate of 11.° 

Laundry and dry-cleaning establishments, as a group, had a fre- 
quency rate of 5.89 and a severity rate of 0.483. Dry-cleaning 
establishments had a slightly lower frequency rate (4.57) than did 
laundries (6.26), but establishments combining laundry and dry- 
cleaning activities had a rate of 6.58. In comparison with 1937, 
each of these rates shows a substantial improvement. 





* See Causes and Prevention of Accidents in the Construction Industry, 1938, Monthly Labor Review, 
September 1939. 
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TaBLe 2.—Injury Rates and Injuries by Extent of Disability for 19,177 J, 




















ntical 
Establishments, 1937 and 1938 TABL! 
1938 
ee 
— 
Number of disabling injuries 
| | | ieee 
Num-/| Em- Resulting in— 
Num.- | ber of | ploy- tape ke ol eee 
| ber of em- ee- | Total I 
Industry estab-| ploy- | hours Death | Per: | time lost ©! 
| lish- jees (in| (in Total |: dt <4 ma- Tem (days) 
ments chow mil otal | and per- | nent | porary 
sand | ons) manent pir- | total 
total | ‘tial | disa 
disa- 7 one 
| bility? | Miiry| its 
| awe to _ ea —" — 
All industries. .......... | 19,177) 3,693) 6.756 88 403) (49) 632 45,025) 82. 714)19 575, 287 Mar 
Manufacturing | I ar 
Total, manufacturing. .__-_- 17,985) 3,125) 5.6442 89.695) (44) 519° 4,839) 75, 337) 9. 427. 102 71 
Chemical products 1, 370 221 433, 4,351 6 59 3) 3.995 B25 4X7 
Drugygist pr ‘eparations 211 23 46 $37 2 12 323 33 83? ; 
Explosives 35 5 8) 42 4 2 33 93 9R9 ( 
Fertilizers 305} 13 2) 9 6 19 A71 75 88°? ' 
Paints and varnishes _. 366) 22 44 439) (1) 5 19 49% 79.999 
Petroleum refining 8Y 61 113; 1,011] (5) 21 108 882 295, 137; & 
Rayon and allied prod- | | | | | ies 
a i ae + 19 30 5A 443 3 12 423 37.331' 7 
Soap 75 1f 32 ae 43 251 48, 69" 
Not elsewhere classified 270 55; 109, 1, 198 18 85; 1,095) 235. 50 
Food products... .....- ..---| 1,836) 256) 524) 10,919) (12) 62) 515) 10,342 1,081, 891719. 0011 § Rul 
Baking : 500 45 96 1,2%79 11 68) 1,139 182, 39% 
Canning and preserv ing 388 40 69; 1,872) (1) 6 43| 1,823 1046, 35% 
Confectionery 195) 27 54 600 1) 38 561 50, 583, | 
Flour, feed, and other 
grain-mill products 493 28 60| 1,176 (2 12 35| 1.129 133. 469 19 et 
Slaughtering and meat | = 
packing a naabatal 168 98 207' 5, 166 )) 2h 291, 4,849 15. 593) 2 ? 
Sugar refining _. 51 14 29 726 5 30 691 72,815 2° 
Not elsewhere classified 41 4 170 l 10 15 i 20, 767, 19 
i | | 
Iron and steel and their 
products 2, 124 595! 1,000 13,145) (12) 127! 1,017) 11,971) 1,985, 048 3) 
Iron and steel._____-_- a 703 403) 648) 7,554) (8) 102) 596) 6,856 1,345,749) 11 
Hardware ________- il 336 49 89) 1,039 4) 83 952} 102,030 11.' T 
Machine tools__._-- 169) 24 46) 669) (1) 4 37 628 70, 666, 14 
Stamped and enameled | 
ware 341 43 81 1, 472 7| 198; 1, 267 229, 694; 18.06 2.82 
Steam fittings and appa- 
ee Oe 150 36 62 891 (2) 6) 50 835 100, 261, 14.4 
Oe eee 140 20 37 815} (1) 1 38 776 68, 796; 22.0 
Structural and orna- | | | | 
mental ironwork..__._.| 243 10} 20) 570 2} 40| 528] 56, 258) 28.1 
Not elsewhere classified __| 42) 10, 16) 135) 1 5 129 12,594) 8 
} | | 
Leather and its products____- 477| 122 2} 2,031) 9| 44; 1,978) 123,483) 38.11 *.4 
Seana Are a 119) 24 46 887 6 23 58 66, 504) 19. 1 44 
Boots and shoes a DASE | 341 95 182; 1, 084) 3 21; 1,060 55, 833) 5. YF 
Not elsewhere classified __| 17 2 4 =e bn} 60 1, 146) 16.5! 
| 
Lumber and its products ----) 2, 031 178) 339! 12, rea) (4) 92) 755) 11,342) 1, 583, 106/346. 2 
SEE ET 98 | 1] 19, 1,929) (2) 21 102; 1,806 350, 070 103. 07 
Planing mills_. ; ’ 545 27 54) 1,475) (1) 8 113!) 1,354) 154,831) 27. 3 
OS SEEN PS 276 27 §2| 2,742 21| 135) 2,586| 353,908) 53.01 
Furniture é 661) 73! 138; 2,420 10) 238; 2,172 276, 249) 17. 54 
Not elsewhere classified . - 451) 7 77 3,623) (1) 32) 167) 8, 424| 448, 048) 47. 29 
i 
Machinery (not transporta- | | | | | 
tion) _ _- .| 2,579 487; 879) 13,326) (7) 58) 914! 12,354) 1, 422, 527/215. 89 
Agricultural implements 106| 48 91; 1,810 4| 176, 1,630 173, 014) 19. 87 
Electrical machinery, ap- | 
paratus, and supplies... 229) 153 270; 1,645) (4) 15) 201) 1,429) 313,530) 6.09 
| 


shop products 78) 78] +141| 3,600 (1) 14] 145! 3, 
Not elsewhere classified_.' 1, 266! 7' 377! 6,271' (2) 25) 392 


See footnotes at end of table. 


41| 289, 244) 25. 53 
646, 739! 16. 63 
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See footnotes at end of table. 









































Tapie 2.—Injury Rates and Injuries by Extent of Disability for 19,177 Identical 
Establishments, 1937 and 1938—Continued 
1938 
le 
Number of disabling injuries | 
| | T - | 
Sea) Num- Em- Resulting in— =| 
| Num-| ber of | ploy- iid “a 
| berof| em- | ee- | | Total baad bol 
Industry | estab- | ploy- | hours Death Per- time lost _— : pa 
lish- |ees (in| (in Total | and pe ma- | Tem-/| (days) ate? \rate? 
iments | thou- | mil- ove | Sa PD 4 nent porary — e 7 
| | sands) | lions) my par- | total | 
tial disa 
| disa- | disa- | bility | 
bility ! | Sane , 
| } 

— eee cata. af — ee — ———E | — —— — ~ — 
Manufacturing—Continued 
Paper and allied products... . 723 114 223; 4,715 21 222 4,472 451, 660 320. 34 31.92 

PD. «dansacs — 20 4 7 275 l ll 263 31,461) 36.77) 4.21 
Paper : 158 40 80) 2,010 9 84 1,917 175.971, 25.24) 2 21 
Both paper and pulp 59 20 57; 1,121 Ss 61, 1,052 135, 890) 19.67! 2.38 
Folding boxes - - 11] 7 14) 262 10 252 11,645 18.59) .83 
Set-up boxes 227 y 18) 180 ] y 170 16, 388 10 1S 93 
Corrugated and fiber 
boxes 76 9 17 343 19 324 30, 484) 19.96 1.77 
Not elsewhere classified 77 15 30) 524 2 28 494 49,821) 17.61) 1.67 
| } | | 
Printing and publishing 2, 227 120; 237) 1,461 5} 91 1,3°5 147,957 26.03) 3.62 
B ok and job 1, 305 HY 105 639 2| ‘OD 587 72, 624 6.06 69 
News and periodical O65 56 110 62 3] 29 630 60.037 6.01 55 
Not elsewhere classified 167, 11 22 160 | 12 148 14,696 7.33, .67 
| } | | | 
Rubber and its products 43) 50) 83; 1,004 3} 97 72 160 411.60 479 
Rubber tires | 22) 30) 5 797 3 22 772 56,036 15.77) 1.11 
Rubber goods (other | 
than tires) | 17 9 17 130 7 123 8,422 777 50 
Not elsewhere classified 4) 10 15) 77 5 72 7,702, 5.03 50 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- | | | | 
ucts “ 759} 99 178| 3,288) (2) 26) 104 3, 158 327, 227 218. 33.21. 84 
Brick, tile, and terra | | 
cotta ‘ | 460 28 49 1,552) (1) 14) 33 1, 505 135,694 31.66, 2.77 
Cement ... 104 16 29 125) 3) 25 7 57,464 4.°0) 1.97 
Glass a9 36 64 1, 112) 5) 38 = 11, 06 86,309 17.40 1.35 
Pottery 63 16 31) 333} (1) 4! 4 325 43.592 10 90 1.43 
Not elsew he re classified 32 3 ‘| 166 | 4 162 4,168 28.84 72 
Textiles and their products 2, 341) - 950) 9, 289 27| 387 8,875 731, 234 28. 58 65 
Carpets and rugs 24 16 24| 341 1] 30 310 42.284 13.99 1.73 
Clothing, men’s 356 fl 77 460 2 20 438 32,882 5.94 42 
Clothing, women’s 420) 30 50 ae) .. 5 183 6.833! 3.72 14 
Cotton goods 437 205 348 4,253 13) 157 4, O83 279, 213 12. 22 80 
Dyeing and finishing. 143 25 47 622 5] 47 570 121,734 13.24, 2.59 
Knit goods 474) 101, 182 1,055 1 25, 1,029 50,525, 5 81, .28 
Silk and rayon products, | 
not elsewhere classified | 16 7 13 115 3 112 7,942 9.02 62 
Woolen goods 209 76 132) 1,426 5 74, 1,347 141,817 10.82, 1.08 
Not elsewhere classified 172 46 76) $29) _- | 26 803 48,004 10.88) .63 
Transportation equipment 202 218 368; 3,214; (1) 16) 262) 2,936 393, 278) 3 8.71/31. 09 
Motor vehicles. _.-- 139 184 302; 2,080 2} 180) 1,898 212,390) 6.88 70 
Shipbuilding 42) 27) 54 988} (1) 13 78 897 169, 133) 18.30) 3.13 
Not elsewhere classified - 21) 6 12) 146 1 4) 141) = 11, 755) 12.02) .97 
Miscellaneous peomatactaring 74 107; 197) 1,760 14) 164) 1,582, 200,441) 99.141. 44 
Coke ovens. . . . a 26 7 12 33 2 6 25 22,246, 2.85) 1.92 
Tobacco products. a i 201 45) 7¥ 495 2 28 465 37,227; 6.27) .47 
Radio and phonograph-.- 52 25 45 333 2 24 307 35,968! 7.34 79 
Smelting and refining | 
(nonferrous) -- 81 24) 49 771 8 84) 679| 173,967) 15.59) 3.52 
Nonferrous metal ‘prod- | 
I idiintennnssecn« 14 6) 11 a 22 106) 21, 033) 11.39) 1.87 
Nonmanufacturing | | 
Public utilities ..... : 406 498} 963) 6,791) (5) 110) 158) 6,523) 1,071, 109] 8,731? 1.35 
Communication: 
Telephone. ........_. 28} 271| +492) +1, 297 15 3| 1,279} 131,928) 2.64) .27 
Transportation a a a 67) 49 107; 1,652} (1) 16 230] #1, 607) 186, 366) 15 40) 1.74 
Streetcar............ 12 11) 25 431} (1) 8 8) 415 74, 819 17. 41} 3. 02 
Bus......- 28, 6} 15] 224 1} 13) 210) 39, 229] 14.91] 2.61 
Both streetcar and | | 
i citnadinhitteben 27 32 67 997 7! 8 982 72, 318! 14.77| 1.07 
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TaBLeE 2.—Injury Rates and Injuries by Extent of Disability for 19,177 |, 
Establishments, 1937 and 1938—Continued 
1938 


nthe al 








| Number of disabling injuries 











































| | 
Num-| Em- Resulting in— 
Num.-| ber of ploy- | +s ft ISS! OE Ra 
ber of | em- ee- Total E 
Industry | estab- | ploy- | hours! Per- time lost | 9" 
lish- jees (in| (in | mp Death | ma- | Tem-| (days) |_“ 
ments| thou- | mil- | Pot! | and per-| nent oa font 
2) Escaped manent | porary) 
sands) | lions) total | Pat: total 
disa- tial | disa- 
| bility? | disa- | bility 


bility 













Nonmanufacturing—C on. 














Public utilities—C ontinued. 





















Electric light and power, | 
and gas_-_.__-- 264 | 172 352} 3, 681 (4) 77) 123| 3,481 732, 384; 10.4 
Electric power ‘and 
light__ a. 173} v1 190; 2,226; (1) 49 74, 2,105 468, 456) 11 
Gas 36 | 15 130 2 128 4,297) 8 
Both electric and gas. I 55 73} 147) 1,325) (3) 28 47; 1,250 259, 631 
Utilities, not elsewhere 
classified . | 2| 
| 
Laundry and dry cleaning | ‘ 5 F 
Dry cleaning.._____.- 490 1} 23} 107 nt 3 104} 3,424) 4 
Laundries ; 814 36 77) 483} 2 16 465) 39,487) ¢ 
Both laundry and dry 
cleaning .. | 





1937 








All industries. ...__. 19, 177 4, 363 8, 591 135,816 (56) 942 9, 743/125, 131/17, 584, 2A6 ‘ 






Manufacturing 


















Total, manufacturing 17,085) 3,783) 7,447 127,103 (53) 818) 9, , 461 116, 824 16, 301, 436 415 




































Chemical products. 1, 370 245 485, 6,398, (3) 81 “518 5, 799) 1, 163, 857 4 13.9 
| Druggist preparations 211 25 50 201)... ; 24 267 26,142) §.8 
Explosives. ___- . 35 5 10 60 4 6 50 98,780 5. 88 
Fertilizers......__-.- = 305 12 23 RRS 12 28 848) 124,026 37.8 
Paints and varnishes___- 366 24 49 597 10 37 550 115, 867) 12. ¢ 
Petroleum refining 89) 64 121; 1,486; (2) 18 123) 1,345 265,940) 12. 24 
Rayon and allied prod- 
DUE. coudsaanes cee Bik 19 36 69 733 5 47 f81 93,002) 10 
Soap 75) 16 32 345 2 46 207 5R, 127) 10.08 
; Not elsewhere classified. - 270) 63 130; 1,998) (1) 30) 207) 1,761 451,973) 15 
| 
: Peod pregucts. .........-.-.. | 1,836) 272 535) 12,207; (5) 84 768) 11,355) 1, 519, 370 4 21.4: 
; ">See 500 47 103} 1, 585 10 116} 1,459) 212,682) 15.4 
: Canning and preserving. | 388 Al 76; 2,169) (1) 9 92) 2,068 189, 443) 28.4 
, Confectionery ...........| 195 26} = s«O5il 592 sal’ “Se 521 71,684) 11.6 
Flour, feed, and other 
: grain-mill products. ___| 493 30) 67| 1,465) (1) 22 80| 1,36: 264, 545) 21.89 
; Slaughtering and meat 
: packing. ........- 168 101 201; 5,391) (3) 34 355) 5,002 644, 669) 26.88 
j Sugar refining. __- 51) 14 27 R36 9 38 789 119, 935) 31.0: 
} Not elsewhere classified _ 41) 5) 10 169} _.. a4 16 153 16,412) 16. 5¢ 
$ 
i Iron and steel and their prod- | | | | 
eae lla 2, 124) 787| 1,613) 27,600) (14) 228) 2,134) 25, 238) 3, #92, 786) 4 18. 2' 
> Iron and steel___. —_— 703) 548; 1,123) 17,801) (11) 175) 1,093) 16,533) 2,399,893) 15. SF 
¥ ESS 326) 62) 127| 1,745 9} 202) 1,534 214, 038) 13.7 
| Moechine tools ___- 1€9) 30) 66; 1, 143) 9} 88) 1,046) 136,549) 17.2 
; Stemred and enameled | | 
§ ei ae Re eee 341 53 | 107; 2,517) (1) 12 390} 2,115) 410,792) 23. 5! ‘4 
. teem fittings and ap- | 
peratus___.- bakes 1f0| 43) 87| 1,479 7) 99; 1,373 133, 704) 17.07 | 
‘ DE - whalsccsesuiumnanae! 140) 24 46, 1,510) 4) 97; 1,409 128, 830 32. 54 8 
} Structures] and orna- | | 
i mental ironwork......_- 243) 13 28; 1,043) (2) 8 125) 910) 204, 237) 37.92 
} Not elsewhere classified _ - 42| 15) 29 362| 4 40) 318| 64, 743) 12. 48 
y 
; Leather ond its products... | 477 128; 246) 2,551; (1) 5} 130) 2,416) 201,320) 49.39 
SSE ee eae 119) 29 57; 1,176 3) 54) 1,119) 103, 086) 20. 77 S. 
Boots and shoes..._____- 341 96 184) 1,273) (1) 1) 66] 1,206) 85,148) 6.93 4 
Not elsewhere classified _ _| 17 3 6 102! | 10) 91 13, 086! 17. 33 





See footnotes at end of table, 
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ical rapie 2.—Injury Rates and Injuries by Extent of Disability for 19,177 Identical 
Establishments, 1937 and 1938—Continued 
1937 
| 
— 
Number of disabling injuries 
“ ene —_ Resulting in— 
Num-_ ber of | ploy- Fas ae ee = i 
berof| em- | ee- Total | Fre- | Se- 
Industry estab-| ploy- | hours Deatt Per- time lost ques: — 
lish- |ees (in| (in | mp eath | ma- | Tem-| (days) oe te 
Pee Total | and per. : . rate ? jrate? 
ments | thou- | mil- anent | 2ent | porary 
sands) lions) oy par- | total 
a. tial disa- 
bility! disa- bility 
. bility 
mnufacturing—C ontinued 
imber and its products... 2, 031 208 427; 18,119, (5) 110) 1,426) 16, 583) 2, 552, 842/4 54.30/4 7.84 
Logging . 98 15 28; 3,298) (1) 35) 198; 3,065 620, 680) 117. 14/22. 05 
Planing mills Reais 545) 30 61) 2,046 8 223; 1,815 281, 825) 33.27) 4.58 
Sawmills...--.. , 276) 32 65| 3,999) (1) 26) 229) 3,744) 464,828) 61.49) 7.15 
Furniture 661) 86 177; 3,595) (2) 14 428) 3.153 521, 338) 20.29) 2.94 
Not elsewhere classified 451 5 95} 5,181} (1) 27 348 4,806 664,171) 54.70) 7.01 
\lachinery (not transports- 
tion a — 2, 579 626, 1,301) 24, 295 (6) 107) 2, 165) 22,023) 2,919, 135)4 19.89 4 2.36 
Agricultural implements - | 106 62 127; 3,017) (1 6 382| 2,629 373, 440) 23.72) 2.94 
Electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus, and supplies 229 210 433; 3,077 10 434 2,633 487,571) 7.11) 1.13 
Foundry and machine- 
shop products | 978 102; 212) 6,879 35 471| 6,373) 787,238) 32.38) 3.71 
Not elsewhere classified _ . 1, 266 252 §29| 11,322) (5) 56 878; 10, 388, 1, 270,886) 21.41, 2. 40 
Paper and allied products _- 723 121 255| 6,865 (1) 40 420, 6,405 831, 695\4 25.234 3.13 
saainati Pui. . ccs @ 20 5 12 586 7 37 542 97, 264) 49.17, 8.16 
Paper. . 158 43 91 2, 933 14 33| 2,786 284, 489) 32.07) 3.11 
Paper and pulp ; 59 30 65| 1,719 1 13 108, 1, 598 218, 971| 26.33) 3.35 
Folding boxes__ 111 8 16 304 ] 18 285 36, 715) 18.84) 2. 28 
Set-up boxes Se 222 10 20 258 3 37 218 51,098) 12.96, 2. 57 
Corrugated and _ fiber 
boxes 76 Q 20 457 2 3) 424 61, 291) 23.29) 3.12 
Not elsewhere classified 77 15 31 608 7; 56 552 81,867) 19.56) 2.63 
rinting and publishing 2, 227 1244 250 1,836) (2) 12 171; 1,653 206, 7771 47.074 1.01 
Book and job ’ 1, 395 ih 113 877 (1) 2 G4 781 127, 181 7.79) 1.13 
News and periodical 665 57 114 726 6 19 671 101,923) 6.35 RY 
Not elsewhere classified 167 11 23 233! (1) 4 28 201 67,673) 9.92) 2.88 
Rubber and its products_- 43 63 110; 1,301! (1) 138 61| 1,227 163, 425/4 12.61)4 1.43 
Rubber tires 22 38 63 899 (1) 8 31 S60 92, 022) 14.20) 1.45 
Rubber goods (other than 
tires) __ 17 11 22 244 ] 20) 223 $1,302) 11.05) 1.42 
Not elsewhere classified 4 13 25 158 4 10 144 40,101) 6.45) 1.64 
stone, clay, and glass prod 
SSE ae 758 123} 237) 5,137) (4) 38 204; 4,895 549, 0014 21.93)4 2.25 
Brick, tile. and terra 
cotta : 460 34 66, 2,380) (2) 16 101) 2, 263 269, 926; 35.80) 4. 06 
3) il 104) 18 35 172) (1) 12 29 131 107,020; 4.95) 3.08 
Glass____ atest 99) 50) 92} 1,891) (1) 7 50} 1,834 121, 830} 20.45) 1.32 
Pottery. 63) 17) 35) 517 2 13) 502) 31, 930 ] 4.96; .92 
Not elsewhere classified 32) 4) s 177 ] 11 165 18, 286) 20.96) 2.17 
lextiles and their products 2, 341 627) 1,132) 12,183) (8) 41 658| 11,484) 1,170,415) 49.26) 4.97 
Carpets and rugs . 24 21) 37 428) (1) ) 40 383 99, 346) 11.68) 2. 71 
Clothing, men’s 356) 56| 92 §17; (2) 5 36) 476 84,518) 5.64) .92 
Clothing, women’s... 420) 31; 55 240; (1) 2! 17} 221; 46,227) 4.39) .84 
Cotton goods 437 235, 431| 5,974) (2) 11) 302) 5,661; 465,443) 13.87) 1.08 
Dyeing and finishing. | 143 29) 55 694 3 43 648 68,014) 12.71) 1.25 
Knit goods.. 474 106} 195, 1,350 3 58| 1,289| 99,912) 6.93) .51 
4 Silk and rayon products, | 
not elsewhere classified _ | 16 7 14 174 l 7 166 14,777) 12. 56) 1.07 
| Woolen goods. | 200 90| 160) 1,797 9} 103) 1,685) 218,131) 11.25) 1.37 
5 Not elsewhere classified _ - 172 52 95 1, 009) (2) 2 52 955 74, 047) 10.62) .78 
. 
Transportation equipment. 202 330 602) 6,210) (2) 39 527; 5,644 773, 111)410. 05 41. 24 
Motor vehicles.__________ 139| 290) 520 4,805) (2) 24 423) 4,358) 556,606) 9.23) 1.07 
Shipbuilding. - a, a 30/62) 1,015 10, 88, 917) 156,710) 16.37) 2.53 
Not elsewhere classified _ _| 21! g) 20! 390) 5 16! 369) 59, 795! 19. 69! 3.02 
rT See footnotes at end of table. 
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Injury Rates and Injuries by Extent of Disability for 


Establishments, 1937 and 1938—Continued 


1937 





19,177 Ide; lical 





Industry 


Manufacturing—Continued 


Miscellaneous manufactur 
ing 
Coke ovens 
Tobacco products 
Radio and phonograph 
Smelting and _ refining 
(nonferrous) 
Nonferrous metal prod- 
ucts 


Nonmanufacturing 


Public utilities 
Communication: 
Telephone 
Transportation 
Streetcar 
Bus 
Both 
bus 


Streetcar and 


Electric light and power, 
and gas 
Electric 
light 
Cas 
Both electric and gas 
Utilities, not elsewhere 
classified 


power and 


Laundry and dry cleaning 
Dry cleaning 
Laundries 
Both laundry and dry 
cleaning 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Num- 
ber of 
em- 
plov- 
ees (in 
thou- 
sands) 


Em- 
ploy- 
ee. 
hours 
(in 
mil- 
lions) 


Number of disabling injuries 


Resulting in— 


Per- 
Death nn 
Total | and per-| ™- Tem- 
manent nent | porary 
total par- | total 
dim. tial | disa- 
bility: | disa- | bility 
: bility 
2,401; (1) 20 279; 2,102 
76 2 10 64 
500 ] 42 457 
405 60 345 


1, 186 1) 17 141; 1,028 


234 2% 208 
7,a4¢ (3) 118 214 7,045 
1, 482 1] 6) 1,465 
1, 452 12 35) 1,405 

24 2 § 417 

224 2 S 214 

S04 S 22 774 
4,194, (3) 86 163) 3,945 
2, 5O€ (1 5a 83\ 2 454 

116 (1) 6 { 106 
1,482) (1 21 76, 1,385 

249 Q 10 230 
1, 336 if 68) 1, 262 

179 3 7 169 

607 3 3s 656 

160). _- 23 437 


Total i. :, 
time lost “"' 
(days) 
467, 702 410 
30, 348 Rk 
49, $29 ‘ 
61, 276 
312, 116) 18 
14, 523; 14 
1, 122, 65+ s 
108, 051 2 
151,819 
26, Y70 
25, 997 
98, 852 
789, 913 
18, Pat 
40. UD) 
231, 726 
72, 873) 2 
160,174) 48 
30, 664 
85, O45 \ 
44, 465 8 





| Figures in parentheses show the number of permanent total disability cases included. 
2 The frequency rate is the average number of disabling injuries for each million employee-hours 
The severity rate is the average number of days lost for each thousand employee-hours worked 
standard time-loss ratings for fatalities and permanent disabilities are given in Method of Compilil 
dustrial Injury Rates, approved by the American Standards Association, 1937 
3 Weighted by employment for manufacturing industries as shown by Census of Manufactures, 19 
computed for 1938 by means of Bureau of Labor Statistics’ indexes of employment, and for nonma! 
turing industries by Bureau of Labor Statistics’ estimates of employment. 
4 Weighted by employment as shown by Census of Manufactures, 1937, for manufacturing industri: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ estimates of employment for nonmanufacturing. industries 


Relation of Exposure. Frequency. and Time Loss 
/ 1 


Changes in employee-hours worked, total number of disabling 


injuries, and days of time loss from 1937 to 1938 are shown in table - 
With the exception of four industries (fertilizers, confectioners 


slaughtering and meat packing, and sugar refining), 
facturing industry showed decreases in total employee-hours worke« 
in 1938 as against 1937. 
increases in hours were relatively small, as indicated by the respectiv' 


But even in 


eve 


these four industries, 


ry 


) 
) 


manu 


tive 














percentages of 6.5, 4 


ey 
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It is also interesting that three 
of these four industries are in the food-products group. 


In con- 


fectionery, the number of disabling injuries remained practically 
constant, but in the other three industries the increases in hours were 


accompanied by decreases in the number of disabling injuries. 
four industries, however, show decided decreases in time loss, 
cating that the 1938 injuries, on the average, were less severe 


those of 1937. 


All 
indi- 
than 


TapLe 3.—Percent of Change in Hours Worked, Number of Disabling Injuries, and 


Time Loss, 1937 to 1938 





Em- 
ployee- 
hours 
worked 


Industry 


Chemical products: 
Druggist preparations. - 
Explosives 
Fertilizers 
Paints and varnishes 
Petroleum refining 
Rayon and allied prod 
SS Fe 

Soap wit 

Not elsewhere classified 

Food products: 

Baking 

Canning and preserving 

Confectionery 

Flour, feed, and other 
grain-mill products 

Slaughtering and meat 
packing. 

Sugar refining , 

Not elsewhere classified 

Iron and steel and their 
products: 

Iron and steel_. 

Hardware.__-_-- 

Machine tools__. ’ 

Stamped and enameled 
ware . . 

Steam fittings and appa- 
ratus.... ee ‘ 

aa : 

Structural and ornamen- 
tal ironwork ____. = 

Not elsewhere classified _- 

Leather and its products 
Leather_......-- 

Boots and shoes.. é 
Not elsewhere classified 

Lumber and its products: 

Logging... 

Planing mills 

Sawmills 

Furniture 

Not elsewhere classified 
Machinery (not transporta 

tion): 

Agricultural implements 

Electrical machinery, ap- 

_paratus, and supplies 

Foundry and machine- 

Shop products 

Not elsewhere classified 

Paper and allied products: 
Pulp a 
eR 
paper and pulp___. 
Folding boxes_____- 
Set-up Doxes............. 
Corrugated and fiber 

boxes. ____- : : 
Not elsewhere classified... 


7.5, —46. ! 


)} —47.7 
7\—44, 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
Inju- 
ries 


Total 
time 
loss 


Prirtirg and publist 
Rook and job 
News and period 
Not elsew here cl 

Rubber and its prodt 
Kubher tires 
Rubber good 

tires) 

Not elsewhere els 

Stone, clay, and gla 
ucts 

Brick, tile, and te 

Cen ent 

Glass 

Pottery 

Not elsewhere cl 


Ss (ot 


ling 
ical 
issif ed 
icts: 


her than 


issif'ed 
ss prod- 


rra cotta 


issif'ed 


Textiles and their products 


Carpets and rugs 
Clothing, nm en’s 


Clothing, women’s 


Cotton goods 
Dyeing and finis 
Knit goods 
Silk and rayon | 
not elsewhere 
W oolen goods 
Not elsewhere cl: 
Transportation equi 
Motor vehicles 
Shipbuilding 
Not elsewhere cl: 


hing 


roducts, 
classified 


issified 
nent: 


issified 


Miscellaneous manufacturing 


Coke ovens 
Tobacco product 
Radio and phon 
Smelting and 
(nonferrous 
Nonferrous met 
ucts 
Public utilities: 
Con n unication: 
Telephone 
‘Transportation 
Streetcar 
Bus 
— 40. 
Electric light an 
and gas 
Electric 
light 
Gas 
Both electric 
Utilities, not ¢ 
classified 


—63. ; 
6 —49. 
— 53.1 
—31.5 
— 34, 
—13. 
—30. 


— 67. 
—38., 
— 37. 
—68. ; Dry cieaning 
Laundries 
Both laundry 
cleaning 


8 
8 


> —67. 


—24.9 —50. < 


2|—13. 8; —39. 


power 


s 
graph 
refining 


al prod 


Both streetear and bus 


ad } mwer, 


and 


and gas 
‘lsew here 


Laundry and dry cleaning: 


and dry 


Total 
num-! Total 
her of} time 
inju-| loss 
ries 


Em- 
ployee- 
hour 


worked 





| 
; 
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Among the nonmanufacturing industries surveyed, three sh, 
increases in exposure, i. e., employee-hours. All of these indu 
are found in one group, the electric light, power, and gas uti! 
Of the three, only the gas utility had an increase in the num}. 
disabling injuries—a 3.5 percent increase in exposure was para 
by a 12-percent increase in disabling injuries. But the tiny 
decreased by 89 percent. 

Table 3 indicates that, as a fairly general rule, decreases in exp: 
were accompanied by decreases in the number of disabilitie 
resulting time loss. Generally, also, the percent of decrease 
number of disabilities and in time loss exceeded the decrease 
posure. For the entire group of industries surveyed, a decreas 
21 percent in exposure was matched by a 35-percent decreas 
disabling injuries and a 40-percent decrease in time loss. By 
parison, the study of 20,167 identical establishments in the 193° 
comparison showed an increase in exposure of 6 percent, a: 
disabilities and time loss of 8 and 13 percent, respectively 
establishments covered in the 1937-36 and 1938-37 
substantially the same. As was pointed out earlier,’ there 
to be a definite relationship between the trend of employm 
in this case employee-hours—and the trend of the frequency 


Disability Distribution 


For each of the industries listed, table 4 shows the number of ci 
and permanent and temporary disabilities per 1,000 injuries. \\! 


the total number of injuries was too small to justify a computa! 


per 1,000 imjuries, no disability distribution is shown, althoug! 
time loss is given. 

For the entire list of industries surveyed, there was no chang: 
1937 to 1938 in the number of deaths and permanent total disabil 


per 1,000 injuries, both years having 7. But the number of pen 


comparisons w: 


nent partial injuries dropped from 71 to 55, although the average tin 


loss per case remained practically unchanged. Conversely, the 1 
ber of temporary injuries in 1938 increased over that of 1937 (935 


922, respectively), but again the time loss per case remained practic: 


unchanged. 


For the entire manufacturing group, the picture is much the sa: 


The number of fatalities and permanent total disabilities per | 


injuries stood at 6 in both years. Permanent partial injuries decrea~ 


from 76 to 60, and the average time loss per case decreased slig! 
from 1,009 days to 984. 


Among the individual manufacturing industries, petroleum refinii 


had a high ratio of fatalities, which was traceable, as in former y 





4 See footnote 1. 
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io a relatively small number of minor injuries. Even so, however, 
the ratio of fatalities was 21 in 1938 as against 12 in 1937. Similarly, 
the ratio of permanent partial injuries increased from 83 to 107, and 
the days lost per case increased from 1,018 to 1,370. The frequency 
and severity rates, however, changed from 12.24 and 2.19, respectively, 
io 8.92 and 2.60. 

The iron and steel industry had 14 fatalities and permanent total 
disabilities in 1938 as against 10 in 1937, and 79 permanent partial 
injuries compared with 61, but the average time lost per case decreased 
from 964 to 871. This distribution, however, must be viewed in the 
light of a decrease in the frequency rate from 15.86 to 11.66, with the 
severity rate remaining practically unchanged. 

Logging had 11 deaths and permanent totals per 1,000 injuries in 
each year. The industry followed the general trend of a decrease in 
permanent partial injuries, with a reduction from 60 to 53, but the 
time lost per case increased from 1,653 to 1,791. These high figures 
indicate that these injuries were of a severe character. Planing mills 
showed a considerable reduction in the ratio of this type of cases, 
from 109 to 77, as well as a reduction in the average time loss from 
882 to 749. Another industry in this group with a large ratio of 
permanent partials was furniture, but again the data showed a decrease, 
from 119 to 98. 

Among the manufacturing industries with low ratios of death and 
permanent total disabilities per 1,000 injuries in 1938 were confec- 
tionery, stoves, boots and shoes, agricultural implements, book and 
job printing, cotton goods, knit goods, and motor vehicles. Industries 
with a low ratio of permanent partial injuries in 1938 were canning 
and preserving, leather, and boots and shoes. 

Manufacturing industries with marked increases in the ratio of 
deaths and permanent total cases were petroleum refining, and elec- 
trical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. Outstanding decreases 
were shown by the fertilizers; paints and varnishes; flour, feed, and 
grain mill products; pulp; rubber tires; motor vehicles; and smelting 
and refining industries. 


In the public-utilities group, the telephone and streetcar industries 
experienced sharp increases in the ratio of fatal and permanent total 
cases (7 to 12 and 5 to 19, respectively). The ratios of permanent 
injuries, on the other hand, were generally lower than for manufactur- 
ing industries. 
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Tasie 4.—Disability Distribution per 1,000 Injuries and Average Days Lost 








ner 
Disability for Identical Fstablishments, 1937 and 1938 
| Number per 1,099 injuries Average days | 
disability 
bis Death and Permanent Temporary Permanent Ter 
ndustry permanent ve ; ov 
total dis- | Partial dis- | total dis- | partial dis- rary 
ability ability ability ability disat 
1938 _ 1937 | 1938 1937 | 1938 1937 | 1938 1937 | 1938 
All industries 7 7 55 71 938 922 1,029 1,040 2] 
Total, manufacturing = 6 6 60 76 934 918 984 1,099 9 
Chemical products ; a 16 14 70 86 914 900 (1,277 1,078 22 s 
Druggist preparations . (7) (4) (?) (4) (2) () (1,683 879 l4 
Explosives ; ; (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 525 633 29 
Fertilizers , 10 14 32 32 958 954 1,487 1, 354 20) 
Paints and varnishes 2 17 44 62 O44 921 (1,755 1, 232 l 
Petroleum refining 21 12 107 83 872 905 |1,370 1,018 24 
Rayon and allied products : 7 7 27 4 966 929 |1,090 1,051 
soap z (é (2 (2 2 (2) (2 993 Si 9 
Not elsewhere classified 15 15 71 104 914 881 (1,199 1, 137 2 
Food products 6 6 47 67 O47 927 '1.117 1.080 g 
Baking ; i) 6 56 73 935 921 |1.377 1.094 9 
Canning and preserving 3 4 23 42 974 054 951 1, O86 
Confectionery 2 0 63 120 935 880 928 885 
Flour, feed, and other grain mill 
products ve 10 15 30 55 oA0 930 1.087 1,313 2 
Slaughtering and meat packing 5 6 56 66 | 939) 928 | 967 1,099 
Sugar refining : 7 1] 41 45 952 944 |1,005 1, 343 18 
Not elsewhere classified : (2) (2) (2) (2) (2 (2) /|1, 210 869 ] 
Iron and steel and their products 10 8 79 79 911 913 R72 878 2 
Iron and steel : 14 10 79 61 907 929 R71 O64 
Hardware ' : 4 5 gO 116 916 879 700 654 21 
Machine tools : 6 8 55 77 939 915 950 707 is 
Stamped and enameled ware 5 5 135 155 SAD) 841) 814 769 2 
Steam fittings and apparatus. 7 5 56 67 937 928 931 699 2 
Stoves l 3 47 64 952 933 (1, 271 835 1Y 
Structural and ornamental ironwork 4 S 70 120 926 872 825 1,100 2 
Not elsewhere classified i (?) (?) (2) (?) (?) (2 780 799 2 
Leather and its products 4 1 20 51 976 | 948 821 928 19 . 
Leather = 7 3 26 4f; 967 951 700 1, 212 17 ‘ 
Boots and shoes 2 1 19 52 Q78 947 R45 RAR 19 
Not elsewhere classified _ - _- ‘ (?) (?) (2) (2) (?) (?) 0 615 19 
Lumber and its products —_ 7 6 65 82 | 928 912 (1,198 1,131 19 
Logging : —s i ll 1] 53 60 936 929 1,791 1,653 2 
Planing mills a ES 5 4 77 109 O18 R87 749 R82 16 
ee ie s 7 49 7 943 936 1,284 1,022 21 
Furniture : 4 4 QS 119 898 877 763 900 16 
Not elsewhere classified ee 9 5 46 67 945 928 1,147 1,155 19 
Machinery (not transportation 5 4 77 07 918 R09 940 87S 21 
Agricultural imp'ements 2 2 97 27 901 871 638 778 17 
Electr c machinery, apparatus, and 
supplies 8] } 122 141 R69 856 940 R60 24 
Foundry and machine-shop products 4 5 4) 68 | 956 | 927 955 | 978 1Y 
Not elsewhere classified 4 63 78 933 917 974 858 20 
Paper and allied products { 5 48 70 Y4s 925 (1,051 1, 12° 20) 
Pulp { 12 10 63 956 925 (1,695 (1, 195 2t 
Paper 4 5 12 45 954 950 994 (1, O87 20) 
Paper and pulp 7 8 54 63 939 929 1,100 |1, 031 2 
Fold ng boxes 2) (2 ( ( (2) (2) 660 (1. 436 a” 
Set up boxes (2) (2 2) 2 (2 (; R28 800 17 
Corrug ited and fiber boxes_.- 0 $ 55 68 | 945 | 928 (1, 289 |1,318 18 
Not elsewhere classified $ 0 53 g2 943 908 |1,013 (1, 238 19 
Printing and publishing products H 5 61 87 935 | 908 | 990 |1,071 21 
Book and job 3 2 78 107 919 891 939 (1,062 23 
News ind period'cal ' 5 8 44 67 951 925 1,040 1, 081 20 
Not e'sewhere classified. _......__-- (7) | (4 (4) | & (2) (2) (1,013 |1, 427 17 


See footnotes at end ef table. 
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fante 4.—Disability Distribution per 1,000 Injuries and Average Days Lost per 
Disability for Identical Establishments, 1937 and 1938—Continued 





Industry 


ibber and its products 
Rubber tires 
Rubber goods (other than tires 
Not elsewhere classified 


Stone, clay, and gliss products 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 


Cenent 
({slaSS... 
Potters 


Note se where classified 


rextiles and their products 
Carpets and rugs 
Clothing, men’s 
Clothing, women’s 
Cotton goods 
Dyeing and finishing 
Knit goods 
Silk and rayon products 

where classified 

Woo'en goods 
Not elsewhere classified 


ransportation evuipment 
Motor vehic'es 
Shipbuilding 
Not elsewhere ciassified 


Miscellaneous manuf? cturing 
Coke ovens 
Tobaceo products 
Radio and phonogrs ph 
Smelting and refinine (nonferrou 
Nonferrous metal products 


Nonmanufacturing 


Publie utilities 
Communication 
Telephone 
Transportation 
Streetcar 
Bus 
Buth streetcar and bus 
Electric light and power, and gas 
Electric power and light 
Gas . 
Both electric and gas 
Utilities, not elsewhere classified 


Laundry and dry cleaning. 
Dry cleaning 
Laundries 
Both laundry and dry cleaning 


Number per 1,000 injuries 


Death and 


briracingectines Permanent 
"i Stal die partial dis- 
ability 


ability ! 


1938 1937 1938 1937 

2 ‘ 4? ys 

{ Q 2S $4 
( {2 i ( 

+) 

10 13 0 48 

9 7 | 42 
{2 . 

4 } 34 26 

(2) 

9 5 38 8 

3 3 2 37 51 

8 { 76 6? 

] 2 24 13 

{ 5 52 57 
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LEGISLATION AFFECTING LABOR RELATIONS, 1939 


DURING the legislative year of 1939, important measures restrict in, 
the right of labor to organize and bargain collectively were adopted 
by several States. The labor relations acts of Pennsylvania and \Vis 
consin were drastically amended, while Michigan and Minnesot; 
enacted new, far-reaching legislation of this character. The Massu- 
chusetts law, which was originally enacted in 1937, was amended so 
as to require the designation of a craft as the appropriate bargaininy 
unit if desired by a majority of the employees in that craft. Sit- 
down strikes were outlawed in several States. In Florida a law wa- 
enacted requiring the registration of labor organizations. 

A number of States enacted legislation providing for the mediatic) 
and arbitration of labor disputes. A comparatively new developmen! 
in this field is a provision in these laws requiring a certain notice to 
be given before a strike or lock-out may legally take place. The 
anti-injunction laws of Wisconsin and Pennsylvania were amende 
so that injunctions may be granted more frequently in labor dispute: 
and new anti-injunction acts were adopted in Connecticut and New 
Mexico, thus making a total of 24 States having such statutes. 

The following summary gives the principal provisions of th 
legislation. 

Collective Bargaining 


The new Michigan Labor Mediation Act (Public Act No. 176 
although primarily a conciliation law, belongs by virtue of some of it+ 
provisions among the State laws which forbid unfair labor practices (0 
employees as well as employers. For employers, the forbidden prac- 
tices include domination or support of labor organizations or compan) 
unions and discrimination intended to discourage membership in an) 
labor organization. For employees, participation in a sit-down strike 


is forbidden, as is also intimidation of other employees for the purpose 


of inducing them to join a union or of preventing them from working 
No machinery is created to prevent such unfair labor practices, aid 


there is no provision for determining the bargaining agent for 


employees or for establishing an appropriate unit for bargaining. 


The most prominent features of the Minnesota Labor Relaticn- 
Act (ch. 440) pertain to conciliation. However, the act guarantees (0 
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employees the right to engage in lawful concerted activities or to re- 
frain therefrom. Unfair labor practices cf emplcyees as well as of 
employers are defined and the labcr conciliater is required to maintain 
a list of labor and employer crganizations. Emplcyees are forbidden 
to engage in sit-dewn strikes. Picketing is fcrbidden where there is 
no strike or where the majority of pickets are not emplcyees cf the 
concern picketed. Coercion may not be used to compel any perscn to 
join or not to join a union or to strike. Representatives selected for 
the purpose of collective bargaining by the majority of employees 
are declared to be the exclusive representatives of all employees, and 
upon request the labor conciliator is empowered to investigate a 
controversy and certify names of representatives. The act provides 
that suits may be filed to enjoin any unfair labor practice which is 
threatened or committed, and outlines the procedure for hearings 
and testimony before an injunction may be granted. 

The Labor Relations Act of Pennsylvania was changed by Act 162 
from a statute of the Wagner Act type to one of the so-called “equal- 
izing’ type. The amended act prohibits unfair labor practices by 
employees as well as employers, and makes it a complete defense 
against charges of unfair labor practices to show that the complainant 
has also committed unfair labor practices. In addition to the unfair 
labor practices of employers enumerated in the original act, the amend- 
ment added the ‘‘checking off’ of union dues unless the employer is 
authorized by a majority vote of the employees and by individual 
authorization. Unfair labor practices forbidden to employees include 
participation in sit-down strikes, coercion of fellow employees in the 
inatter of union membership or choice of a bargaining agent, and 
coercion of an employer to induce him to meet demands, including 
the demand for collective bargaining. 

The reenacted Labor Relations Act of Wisconsin (ch. 57) creates 
an employment relations board of three members and abolishes the 
lormer labor relations board. In addition to guaranteeing the nght 
of employees to engage in lawful concerted activities, as provided in 
the former act, the new statute gives employees the right to refrain 
(rom such activities. Under the reenacted law representatives chosen 
lor the purpose of collective bargaining by the majority of the em- 
ployees voting in a collective-bargaining unit are the exclusive repre- 
sentatives of all the employees. Whenever a question of representa- 
tion arises, it must be determined by a secret ballot, and employees 
who have been found guilty of an unfair labor practice may be 
excluded from the ballot. The act defines unfair labor practices of 
employers, including the check-off of union dues unless authorized in 
writing. Unfair labor practices of employees are also defined. They 
include coercion or intimidation, mass picketing, secondary boycotts, 
picketing or boycotting, unless a strike has been called, and sit-down 
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strikes. Labor representatives are required to keep a_ recor 
financial transactions and make reports to members. 


Settlement of Disputes 





The Michigan Labor Mediation Act previously referred to (Pu)lip 
Act No. 176) provides for the establishment of a labor mediatio, 
board. The board is authorized to take such steps as are deeme 
necessary to settle an existing or threatened labor dispute, and mug; 
do so at the direction of the Governor. Its duties include holding 
conferences, discussing grievances, and assisting in drafting agree- 
ments; and it may hold hearings and subpena witnesses. The ae; 
forbids a strike or lock-out before notice has been served on the board 
and for 5 days thereafter. In the case of a public utility or hospits 
or any other industry which affects the public interest, 30 days’ notice 
is required, and during this period the Governor must appoint a special 
commission to try to mediate the dispute. 

Under the Minnesota Labor Relations Act (ch. 440) there is added 
a plan of compulsory conciliation of labor disputes providing for | 
labor conciliator and special conciliators to aid him. The statut 
requires that a notice be given of a desire to negotiate a collectiye- 
yargaining agreement or to make any changes in rates of pay, rules. 
or working conditions. If no agreement is reached within 10 days 
after service of notice, notice of intention to strike or lock-out maj 
be given, but a strike or lock-out is unlawful unless a notice is giver 
to the lahor conciliator and the other parties to the labor dispute at 
least 10 days before the effective date of the strike or lock-out. |) 
industries affected with a public interest, the Governor must be not! 
fied and he may appoint a ccmmission to conduct hearings and mak: 
. a report. In this case, a strike or lock-out is not permissible unti! 
after the report is filed or until 30 days after the governor is notified 
The act also contains provisions relating to arbitration. Anothe 
Minnesota act (ch. 439) amends the law relating to arbitration, so as 
to include among the subjects which may be submitted to arbitratio. 
a labor dispute as defined in the Labor Relations Act. 

The new Labor Relations Act of Wisconsin (ch. 57) also contains 
provisions authorizing mediation and arbitration. The employment 
relations board is empowered to appoint a mediator in any labor 
dispute, and parties to the dispute may agree in writing to have the 
board act as an arbitrator or name arbitrators. The act also provides 
that arbitration clauses in contracts are enforceable. Where the 
exercise of the right to strike by employees of any employer engave« 
in the production, harvesting, or initial processing of any farm ©! 
dairy product would tend to cause the destruction or serious deterivra- 
tion of such product, the employees are required to give the board at 
least 10 days’ notice of their intention to strike. 
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in Vermont (No. 186) a law was enacted which requires the commis- 
sioner of industries, on the application of either party, to investigate 
an industrial dispute and make a report to the Governor, who must 
endeavor to settle the dispute by mediation. Failing in this, he must 
try to persuade both parties to agree to arbitration. If they agree, 
an arbitration board must be created which may make a binding 
award. The act applies to employers of five or more persons. 
The Alabama act establishing a department of industrial relations 
H. 51) requires the department to mediate labor disputes, and 
empowers the Governor to appoint a board of mediation to function in 
ease of industrial disputes. In California the department of industrial 
relations may now mediate and arbitrate labor disputes (ch. 810). 


Injunctions 


New or amendatory legislation regulating the issuance of injunctions 
in labor disputes was adopted in four States. In Connecticut (ch. 
251) and New Mexico (ch. 195) new anti-injunction laws were enacted 
making a total of 24 States in which such legislation is now on the 
statute books. 

The Pennsylvania act was amended (Act 163) to provide that it 
will not apply to labor disputes in violation of existing labor agree- 
ments, provided the complainant has not committed an unfair labor 
practice or violated the agreement. Furthermore, the act will not 
apply in case the majority of the employees have not joined a labor 
organization or in Case a union or its members are engaged in a sit- 
down strike. 

The Wisconsin Anti-Injunction Act was also amended (ch. 25). The 
amended act provides that it will be applicable only to controversies 
between an employer and the majority of his employees in a collective- 
bargaining unit concerning collective bargaining or the designation 
of representatives. Previously, injunctions could not be granted if a 
labor dispute existed, and such disputes included any controversy 
arising out of the respective interests of the employer and employee, 
regardless of whether the disputants stood in the proximate relation 
of employer and employee. The amendment also prohibits picketing 
in any labor dispute in which the union does not represent a majority 
of the employees for whom it is attempting to bargain. 


Strikes and Lock-Outs 


In several States legislation was enacted outlawing sit-down strikes. 
Provisions making such conduct unlawful are contained in the Labor 
Relations Acts of Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, and in 
the Michigan Labor Mediation Act. The Minnesota Legislature in 
addition enacted a separate law (ch. 377), which defines and prohibits 
willful trespassing on preperty, thus in effect making sit-down strikes 


unlawful. 
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In Connecticut (ch. 115) the law prohibiting threats and intimi<y. 
tion to prevent a person from doing any legal act was repealed. ), 
act was passed in this State (ch. 120) defining an unlawful conspiracy. 
and fixing a penalty. This statute also provides that no officer 0, 
member of a union shall be liable for unlawful acts of individ, 
officers or members except upon proof of participation. The laborer’s 
right of collective bargaining was further guaranteed in Puerto Rico 
(No. 48). 

In Florida, before any labor organization or group of working people 
is authorized to do business in the State, a certificate must be {ile 
(ch. 19271). The proper circuit court of the State may grant a charte 
after a hearing, if satisfied with the motives and purposes of thy 
organization. At this hearing any person may intervene and presen 
evidence as to why the charter should not be granted. 
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COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR 





Membership in Union Having Closed-Shop Contract 


A UNION having a closed-shop agreement with an employer may no‘ 
be compelled to admit nonunion men to membership, according to « 
decision of the New York Supreme Court for New York County. |) 
this case, there was a closed-shop agreement between the union and 
the employer, but during a rush season when sufficient union men 
were not available, nonunion men were employed. However, addi 
tional members were admi{ted to the union, and as a consequence tli 
nonunion men were deprived of their privilege to work under tli 
provisions of the closed-shop agreement. They thereupon brought 
suit alleging an unlawful conspiracy to deprive them of the right and 
opportunity to engage in their calling as brewery-truck drivers. 

In its decision dismissing the suit, the court declared that “the 
fundamental legal right of the plaintiffs to freely engage in thei 
lawful calling is necessarily limited in scope by the decisions recogni. 
ing the right of labor organizations to unionize for a lawful end where 
the means employed are lawful.’”’ It was further observed that tli 
validity of “‘closed-shop”’ agreements is now well established, and ‘1’ 
must follow that the court will not decree that the union shall perm! 
nonunion men to be employed where there is an existing ‘closed-sho) 
contract with the employers.”’ (Murphy v. Higgins, 12 N. Y. > 
(2d) 913.) 
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Injunction Against Strike in Violation of Contract 


The New York Supreme Court for Kings County recently held thi! 
an employer is entitled to an injunction restraining picketing n( 
strike activities by a union which refused to arbitrate a dispute an 
called a strike in violation of a collective-bargaining contract. I!) 
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-ourt in its decision declared that the State Anti-Injunction Act does 
not preclude the issuance of an injunction restraining a union from 
picketing and engaging in related activities in furtherance of such a 






strike. 

The court declared that “‘to hold otherwise would be to destroy the 
beneficial purposes of such contracts which are intended and are 
entered into with a view of avoiding strife in labor relations.”’ It was 
also pointed out by the court that “compliance with such arbitration 
clauses is as vital, if not more so, than compliance with the rest of 
the contract.”” (Uneeda Credit Clothing Stores, Inc. v. Briskin.) 









Picketing To Compel Employees To Join Union 





A union does not have the right to picket the plant of an employer 
in order to obtain a contract and unionize employees against their 
will, according to a recent decision of the California Superior Court 
for Los Angeles County. The court held that the object of the 
picketing was contrary to the public policy of California as declared 
in its Labor Code, and that the employer was entitled to an injunc- 








tion and damages. 

It was pointed out that the picketing was not lawful on the theory 
that “unions have a property right in picketing.’ If the Labor Code 
interferes with that right, it was further observed, it is an interference 
which comes well within the province of the police power. ‘“P 
power always cuts down rights, and this is a problem that the union 
causes, because in a sense it is a problem of regimentation.”” (lm 
Oil Co. v. Oil Workers Union.) 
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{pplication of “Safe Place To Work” Rule 


The Supreme Court of Arkansas recently held that the legal rule 
requiring an employer to exercise ordinary care to furnish a reasonably 
safe place to work does not apply where employees choose their own 
place of work. In this case a steelworker who worked without 
immediate supervision and chose the particular place in which to 
work, stepped on a steel rod on the ground, fell, and was injured 
He sued his employer and in the lower court recovered a judgment 
of $600. 

In reversing the decision of the lower court, the supreme court 
declared that “the servant assumes ordinary risks and dangers includ- 
ing those hazards known to him and those which are open and 
obvious.”” It was also pointed out that “authorities are without 
limit almost that under such circumstances wherein the parties 
choose their own place to work, the rule requiring the master to - 
exercise ordinary care to furnish a reasonably safe place to work does 
not prevail.”’ (Lee v. Pate, 131 S. W. (2d) 8.) 
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PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION FOR AGRICULTUR (AL 
WORKERS IN CHILE ? 


THE Government of Chile has provided legal protection for seri. 
cultural labor with respect to the work of women and children, paid 
vacations, hygienic housing, workmen’s compensation, and compulsory 
sickness insurance.2 According to the occupational classification 0! 
the population of Chile, 1,121,639 persons are engaged in agricultiira| 
labor, and the larger number of them are working for wages. [t js 
estimated that, meluding the dependents of these workers, more tha) 
2,600,000 persons are directly dependent upon agricultural labo 

The number of rural landowners m Chile mereased from 91,300. 
1916 to 201,997 in 1936, or 121 percent; but in 1936, of the 25,451 494 
hectares * of land classed as agricultural, 58 percent was still in estat 

of more than 5,001 hectares each, notwithstanding the creation, by 
law of December 10, 1928, of the Agricultural Colonization Fund 
which has had much to do with the breaking up of the large estates 

The Labor Code established equality of pay for men and wome: 
for the same kind of work, and prescribed limitations upon the wor! 
which may be required of women, m order to safeguard their healt! 
and that of their children. Law No. 3654 of August 26, 1920, whicl 
provided for compulsory primary education throughout the country 
requires each agricultural landowner (or group of owners) of agri- 
cultural land worth more than 500,000 pesos, not less than 2,000 
hectares in extent, and with a school population of more than 26 
pupils, to maintaim an elementary school at his or their own expense 
At present there are 2,173 rural schools in Chile, but according to 
experts some 1,500 more are needed. The Labor Code prohibits 
employment of children under 12 years for any kind of work, bul 
implies that children over 12 years of age, who have completed thi 
5 years of required primary instruction, may be employed in agri- 
culture. 

The part of the Labor Code dealing with the contract of employ- 
ment, which applies to agricultural labor as well as to other employ- 
ment, provides that wages must be paid in legal tender, and stipulates 
the maximum period that workers may be required to wait for their 
pay. Statistics of the Workers’ Insurance Fund show that the average 
daily wage of an agricultural worker is 5.05 pesos,‘ including cash 
and the assigned cash value of food and housing and of the right to 
cultivate a piece of land and to keep two animals for his own use. 
Other regulations of the labor contracts with regard to renters, sliare- 





1 Data are from La agricoltura social en Chile, by Moises Poblete Troncoso (in Le Travail Agri: 
Rome, April 1939, pp. 44-57); International Labor Office, Geneva, Legislative Series, 1931 Chile 1, and |034 
Chile 1; and Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Washington, January 1921, pp. 82-83. 

3 In Labor Code of May 13, 1931, and other laws. 

31 hectare=2.47 acres. 
4 Officia] average exchange rate of Chilean peso in April 1939=5.17 cents. 
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croppers, and casual agricultural workers are also found in the 
Labor Code; one of these assures to seasonal agricultural workers 
§ days’, and to renters 2 months’ notice in advance. 

Conciliation and arbitration of labor disputes in agriculture as in 
other employment are governed by the principles set forth in the 
Labor Code. According to an amendment to the Labor Code 
made by Law No. 5405 of February 8, 1934, agricultural and other 
wage earners who have worked for an employer 288 days in a year 
are entitled to 15 days of vacation on full pay, and those who have 
worked 220 or more days but less than 288 days, to 7 days of paid 
vacation. 

The Labor Code provides that the employer must furnish to agri- 
‘cultural workers and their families adequate and hygienic housing. 
Law No. 33 of August 10, 1932, further safeguards rural housing 
conditions, and in the present Housing Fund (Caja de la Habitacién) 
created by the law to bring about the construction of workers’ houses 
throughout the country, there is an agricultural subsection charged 
with the task of solving the housing problem of agricultural workers. 
In the Provinces of Santiago and Aconcagua some of the large land- 
owners are doing much toward better housing for their workers; the 
Government is also engaged in the task of stimulating the construc- 
tion of houses for agricultural workers. 

Workmen’s compensation for agricultural workers is required under 
the Labor Code, and the employer is obligated to take all the measures 
necessary effectively to protect their lives and health. The compul- 
sory sickness-insurance scheme established by a law of September §, 
1924, provides for agricultural workers, medical attention, medicines, 
hospitalization, and cash benefits in case of illness; an invalidity 
benefit in case they are incapacitated for work; and a pensicn 
upon retirement on account of age. Other social assistance is also 
granted to the wife and children of the worker, and upon his death 
his family receives cash funeral benefit and other aid. To provide 
for the needs of the insured agricultural workers, the Compulsory 
Sickness Insurance Fund has established 374 rural offices and 149 
rural medical stations. 

According to a report from the Consulate General at Santiago, 
the Chilean Government, early in March 1939, created a bureau 
known as the Institute for Education of the Farm Laborer (/nstituto 
de Informacién Campesina), the purpose of which is to provide simple 
educational material directed solely toward the physical and moral im- 
provement of the farm laborer and that of his family. The quarterly 
publications to be used in the beginning of this task are to be written 
in the simplest language, are to be profusely illustrated, and are to 
teach the laborer and his family the simple rules of health and domestic 
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happiness, improve his knowledge of agriculture, encourage hi: 
take better care of his animals, instruct him with regard to his «iy;, 
duties and rights, inform him of outstanding events in the history 0 
his country and give him an idea of its geography, entertain |\j)) 
with amusing but constructive stories, and retell the worthw hilc 
traditions of country folk so that these may be passed on—witl) the 
purpose of instilling in him a real love of the land and comprehen 
of the finer points of his fellow men. <A scheme has been worked | 
for the dissemination of the quarterly at first to a selected muailine 
list, but it will of course be available upon request to others who \ or! 
upon the land. Copy for the first issue of this quarterly reader |i: 
already gone to the printer, thus beginning the educational unde 
taking. 
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out OCCUPATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS IN) BRAZIL. 

Ling JUNE 1938 ! 

Or 

lias LEGAL recognition had been accorded to 1,916 industrial associa- 

de) tions (sindicatos profissionais), 12 unions, and 11 federations in Brazil, 


up to June 1938. Such recognition was provided for under Decree 
No. 24694, of July 12, 1934. The center of federation has been the 
Federal District, where 7 of the 11 federations are found, although 
each of 4 States has one; the unions, located in the Federal District 
and 9 States, show less geographical concentration. 

According to the law of 1934, 4 classes of industrial associations 
are authorized. The associations formed of employees, both salaried 
and wage-earning, may include persons of either sex, over 14 years of 
age, engaged in identical, similar, or allied occupations, who repre- 
sent not less than one-third of all the employees engaged in the same 
occupation m a given locality, each member possessing a workbook 
in accordance with law. Though Government employees are pro- 
hibited from forming industrial associations, this limitation does not 
apply to manual, intellectual, and technical workers engaged in agri- 
cultural, industrial, and transport undertakings operated by the Re- 
public, a State, or a municipality. Associations of employers consist 
of not less than 5 legally constituted individual or collective under- 
takings or jomt stock companies, or of 10 individual members if the 
required number of undertakings does not exist in the given locality ; 
the members must be engaged, as employers, in the same kind of 
agricultural, industrial, or commercial operations. Associations of 
persons engaged in the liberal professions, and associations of those 
working on their own account, must consist of not less than 10 mem- 
bers for each association. Industrial associations of employers or 
employees of different occupational groups having their headquarters 
in the same municipality are authorized to form unions for the pur- 
pose of coordinating the general interests of their respective occupa- 
tions, and 3 or more industrial associations belonging to the same 
occupational group may form federations, independent of each other. 
The intention of the decree is that federations be bounded by State 

‘ Data are from Boletim do Ministerio do Trabalho, Inddstria, e Comércio, Rio de Janeiro, September 


954, and September 1938; International Labor Office, Geneva, Legislative Series, 1931 Brazil 1 and 1934 
Brazil 3. 
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lines, but if this is found to be impossible they may be region 


til 0! 
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National. ‘Three or more federations may constitute a confederatioy 
. . ‘ 5 ° 0 
with headquarters in the capital of the Republic. ; 
A . ll 
The following table shows, by years, the number of occupations! 
F ‘ me m 
associations legally recognized, by class. | 
. ' 7 C1 
Number of Occupational Asseciations in Brazil, by Class oj Association and) eq; ,) a 
Legal Recognition, 1931 to June 1938 
I] 
Industrial associations ( 
Year in which recognized Total : Federa (1 
. » > . Pro- Self-em- | tions 
Fal — fessional ploved nT 
pero ine persons | workers 
” ame Le 
Total organizations 101 | D 
1931 37 32 3 ! “ 
1932 8S 83 j l 
1933 206 141 59 3 3 e 
1934 SY 111 256 20 ; 
1935 221 73 123 20) 5 . 
1936 $2] 242 132 30) 12 
1937 175 234 189 19 22 7 : 
1938 








These statistics begin with 1931, the year in which Decree No. 1977( 
requiring associations to make annual reports of their activities, was 
enacted. It should be noted that figures for 1931 and 1938 represen 
only a part of a year each. Not until 1936 was the first federatio: 

) legally recognized, and only 2 unions were recognized before that yeu: 

The federations of employees in the Federal District are those of xc- 
countants, metallurgical workers, hotel employees, workers in coffe 
warehouses, street-railway employees, and seamen. Other federations 
of employees are those of industrial workers in Sao Paulo and Minas 

Gerais, and of accountants in the State of Rio de Janeiro. The 2 

federations of employers are found in the Federal District and Rio 

Grande do Sul respectively. Ten of the unions are formed of genera! 

associations of employees, and 2, one each in the Federal District and 

Santa Catarina, respectively, are formed of employers. The decree 

of 1934 names 9 confederations which may be formed from the union 

of federations, but up to the present none of these has been established 

Decree law No. 1402 of July 5, 1939, makes certain changes in tli 
regulation of labor organization, effective July 7, 1939 (date of publi- 
vation in the Diario Oficial). Membership is open to all persons who, 
as er ployers, employees, or workers on their own account, intellectual 

; tec! rical, or manual, are engaged in the same, similar, or related oc- 

cupations. Employees of the State and of semipublic institutions, 

and persons engaged in agriculture and grazing, are excluded, but 1! 

is implied that those engaged in agriculture and grazing are later to 

have regulations issued for their organization into industrial and higher 
forms of associations. The right to vote in the election of officers is 
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oonferred only upon persons more than 18 years of age, who have been 
recistered for more than 6 months on the membership list, and have 
for more than 2 years followed the occupation within the territorial 
limits of the association. The industrial association may be district, 
municipal, intermunicipal, State, or interstate, and under exceptional 
circumstances the Ministry of Labor, Industry, and Commerce may 
authorize national associations. 

In order for an industrial association to be legally recognized, it 
must inelude at least one-third of the enterprises of its kind, legally 
constituted, or at least one-third of the persons of the same occupa- 
tion, or of the persons working at the same class of work on their own 
account or practicing the same liberal professions; it must limit the 
term of office of its officials to not more than 2 years; and it must be 
presided over by a native Brazilian and have Brazilians for its other 
administrative officers and representatives. Under exceptional cir- 
cumstances the Ministry of Labor, Industry, and Commerce may 
recognize an association having fewer than the one-third required. 
The charter of recognition is to delimit the territorial bounds, and 
for better functioning the association may establish branches within 
its territory. 

Not less than five industrial associations of the same, similar, or 
related occupations may be formed into a federation. The federations 
are to be constituted by States, but the Ministry of Labor, Industry, 
and Commerce may authorize interstate or national ones. In order 
to coordinate its interests, any federation may group the industrial 
associations of a municipality or region into a union, but the union thus 
formed does not have the right to represent the affiliated associations. 

A confederation, with headquarters in the capital of the Republic, 
may be formed of a minimum of three federations. The names of 
seven confederations of employers and the corresponding confedera- 
tions of employees, and of the confederation of persons practicing the 
liberal professions, are given in the decree law. Neither industrial 
associations nor associations of a higher order are permitted to become 
part of an international organization. 
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TREND OF STRIKES 


THERE were more strikes in August 1939 than in any preceding 
month of the year. The number of workers involved, as well as thy 
amount of idleness resulting, however, was not as great as in some 0! 
the earlier months. 


Trend of Strikes, 1933 to August 1939 ' 





. oa Workers involved in 
Number of strikes strikes 

Year and month Con- te A ; 

tinued Begin- | In prog- 


ning in ress Ended | Ineffect |Beginning| In prog- 


from pre- in at end of| in me ‘ess during 
‘ca | month | during month phn y+ — ; pohmeng , 
month | °F year | month | ; oo 










ES ae ae ..| 1,695 | | 1,168, 272 |. 16, 872 
1934__. é es ; | 1,856 1, 466, 695 ] 
1935... nie sea 2,014 . ..| 1,117, 213 | = i 
iil iat RS aR sed. 788, 648 13, & 
: . < eres 5" 4, 740 rai @ i =e — > + | aa QR 424 8 
) 1938 --| 2%772 |... ez RRR yy a 9,14 


| j | 


1938 





















































} | 
} ' 

January. 120 168 288 | 159 129 35,329 | 55,850 

February _. 129 | 198 | 327 | 180 | 147| 53,175 | 77, 486 

March 147 | 274 421 246 175 | 56, 759 105, 962 167, 

April_. 175 281 456 | 261 | 195 | 78,666 | 110, 950 a38 

SC abecees 195 300} 495| 290 205 83,029 | 124,682 | 1,174 

June.___. SAYER 205| 219; 424 245 179| 52,.801| 95,854 | 871,00 
: lll 179 208 | 387 | 215 | 172 50, 193 85, 672 6, 2 
August__.___. bed 172 | 262 | 434 | 272 | 162 48, 378 81, 052 530, 98 

September... .....-- 162 | 222 384 234 | 150 96, 399 133, 357 is 

ORT 150 | 256 406 241 | 165 52, 703 113,074 | = 842, 20 

November_........_. 165 | 7 372 239 | 133 43, 128 75, 445 557, 0 

December. -...._..._. 133 177 310 | 190 | 120 37,816 | 62, 160 | 2, 5 

1939 | 

SS 120 173 293 168 125 | 48, 956 | 70, 224 

0, Eee 125 179 304 | 184 120 | 67,155 | 86,456 

EERE 120 193 | 313 180 133 | 41,241 | 61, 658 FQ1, 37 

April alana 133 219 | 352 | 212 140 | 300,541 | 418,239 | 4, 867, 

_ ae et SE 140 210 | 350 | 225 | 125 | 93,256 | 452,511 3, 499, 68 

i 125 194 | 319 | 210 | 109} 65,714 | 121,773 | 923,08 

SRA 109 210 | 319 104 | 125 | 170,000 | 200,000 | 1, 100,00 

_  _), 5 <a eeey 125 275 | 400 | 250 | 150 | 70,000 | 100,000 900, 00 





1 Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table nor in th 
following tables. Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from more than 650 (| 
papers, labor papers, and trade journals, as well as from all Government labor boards. Letters are writt! 
to representatives of parties in the disputes asking for detailed and authentic information. Since ar 
to some of these letters have not yet been received, the figures given for the late months are not final. 


is particularly true with regard to figures for the last 2 months, and these should be considered as prelin 
estimates. 
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Preliminary estimates indicate an increase in number of strikes of 
about 30 percent in August 1939, as compared with July. Less than 
half as many workers were involved in the August strikes, however, 
and there was a decrease of about 18 percent in the number of man- 
davs idle during August. The large reduction in number of workers 
‘nvolved is accounted for principally by the fact that the 120,000 
WPA workers involved in stoppages for a few days in July swelled the 
July figures to an unusually high level, whereas there were no extremely 
large stoppages in August. 

As compared with August a year ago, the figures for August 1939 
indicate increases of 5 percent in number of strikes, 45 percent in 
number of workers involved, and 8 percent in man-days of idleness. 

The figures given in the foregoing table for July and August are 
preliminary estimates based on newspaper notices and other informa- 
tion available as this goes to press. An analysis of strikes in each of 
these months, based on detailed and verified information, will appear 
in subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 


PPOOOOOS 


STRIKES IN JUNE 1939! 


AS COMPARED with the two preceding months, there was a sub- 
stantial decrease in strike activity in June 1939, as measured in terms 
of workers involved and man-davs of idleness. The industry-wide 
stoppage in the bituminous-coal fields, which accounted principally 
for the high figures in April and May, was terminated before the first 
of June. 

Detailed information has been received on 194 strikes which began 
in June, involving nearly 56,000 workers. These strikes, together 
with 125 which continued into June from preceding months, made a 
total of 319 in progress during all or a part of June, involving nearly 
122,000 workers and resulting in 923,000 man-days of idleness. Of the 
194 strikes beginning in June, 31 were in the building and construction 
industry, there were 26 in wholesale and retail trade, 21 in textiles, 
the same number in the transportation industries, and 18 in the food 
industries. The strikes in these five industry groups accounted for 
60 percent of all strikes beginning in June. 

The dispute involving the most workers was the one which resulted 
in tieing up practically all shipping activities in San Francisco, Calif., 
from June 17 to 27. This dispute centered on the question of whether 
the shipping companies had the right, under terms of their union agree- 
ment, to change the employment status of dock checkers from hourly 
workers to monthly salaried employees. After a 10-day tie-up, work 





' Data on a few strikes has not yet been received. (See footnote to preceding table.) Data on missing 
strikes will be included in the annual report. 
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was resumed when both sides agreed to submit the disputed questio, 
to arbitration. 
















































Of the 55,714 workers involved in the June strikes, 8,700 were j) Kary 
the transportation industries, 7,700 were on WPA projects, 7,100 wey, 
in the food industries, and 7,000 were on building and constriectio, 
projects. The greatest number of man-days of idleness becaise | 
strikes were in (1) the machinery-manufacturing industries (128,090 
° . ; : . . ‘ Tex 
due principally to the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. strike 4; 
West Allis, Wis., which began May 24 and continued until June 
(2) the mining industries (125,000), where the Harlan County (Kk) 
coal strike was in progress during the entire month; and (3) the traps 
portation-equipment manufacturing industries (112,000), caused p 
cipally by the Detroit strike at the Briggs Manufacturing Co., whic! 
began in May but continued during the first 7 days of June. 
TABLE |.—Strikes in June 1939, by Industry Le 
Beginuing in In progress dur- 
June ing June F 
Num- Workers Num- Worker 
ber involved ber involved 
All industries 55, 714 $19 121,773 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery 6 9. 381 : a $, 515 I 
Blast furnaces, stee] works, and rolling mills ] 631 2 1, 325 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings : ; e's l 144 ] 144 
Forgings, iron and steel _. ae : : l 102 
: __,, See 2 210 3 2t 
Structural and ornamental metalwork. 1 28 ( 
Tin cans and other tinware- aoe ] 139 
Wire and wire products ‘ ] 681 2 690 
rs 2b o5ccbike abe sinaddad . ake . ‘ l 715 3 822 










Machinery, not including transportation equipment. 8 2,113 16; 11,717 | 1 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 3 979 4 1, 519 
Engines. turbines, tractors, and water wheels ; ] 

Foundry and machine- — products. . 4 389 7 
Machine tools. __. a 745 | 1 
» 







Transportation equipment_-____- seis elebeeaiadatnlosindiietablpiags abndehgia hid 2 38, 682 7 | 21,121 | 112,3 
Aircraft as ; 765 
Automobiles, bodies and ports = af 2/ 3,682 5 | 19,819 
SI on he, cmseirskinns enerarei 1 537 













Nonferrous metals and their products........._______- 5] 1,112 7 1,190 11,47 
Brass, bronze, and copper products ._...________- 2 | 591 2 591 
Clocks and watches and time-recording devices 1 | 400 | 1 
Jewelry. .....-. [nisineedhetnsbetahicnnieress.asecne<elnenadenlecensntis l 
Lighting equipment. . PAS apa Ree | eee | See 2 ae 1 | 
Stamped and enameled ware. OO RS e 1 21 | 1 
Ts daaunccbceehbbstidingerdchennde 1 | 











Lumber and allied products......___.__--_-.-_.____- : 8| 1,746| 23) 4,408 48 
I re ee : ae 4 €01 9 1, 285 . 
Millwork and planing. , ON Se ere ee 1 440 5 | 7 
Sawmills and logging camps. 2 ARS 4 
a ee 5 die niawewninede 1 | 5 





Seeie, Glee, ane etaes weeGanets... ... 2... ..60.4.....-....... — 2 156 | 4 1,306 | 22, 136 
Brick, tile. and terra cotta AE CT pm 1 | 22 2 72 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products TEES ECP eT FETE EES 1 
ie ie TE ean. arate Rein TE a a 1 | 134 1 
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CST tay 
TaB_e |.—Strikes in June 1939, by Industry—Continued 
—— 
Cu Beginning in In progress dur- ’ 
June ing June Man- 
wer days 
Industry ——————————— ——————oe| file 
CUO) Num- Workers Num- Workers gay 
Se; ber involved; ber involved) ?U"* 
UO) 
Textiles and their products. _- 21 3, 250 35 6,722 | 78, 362 
» of :prics: 
va , Carpets and rugs l Is4 | 1S4 920 
Dy Cotton goods i 1, 301 6 2, 385 40, 663 
se Silk and rayon goods ] 70 2 127 1, 954 
iN \ Woolen and worsted goods ] 30 | 30 60) 
Other l x 176 1, 384 
rane. Wearing apparel: 
Clothing, men’s 3 371 4 415 5, 227 
Dri Clothing, women’s 5 551 12 1, 845 8, 209 
Men’s furnishings 6 , rs 79 
hiel Hats, caps, and milliners l 607 l 607 1,059 
Hosiery ] Rf} 2 311 5, 380 
Knitgoods 2 36 2 36 144 
Other a 7 1 600 13. 200 
Leather and its manufactures 5 762 S 1, 007 6, 646 
Boots and shoes 4 752 j 752 3, 511 
—_—. Leather 2 233 2.903 
Other leather goods l 10 2 22 232 
Food and kindred products ' 18 7, 060 26 7,426 | 34, 630 
Baking 7 3, 555 7 3, 555 10, 392 
Beverages 2 R4 4 104 53 
Canning and preserving 2 774 6 1, 053 1.810 
Flour and grain mills ] Q 97 1, 047 
Slaughtering and meat packing } 352 5 7 1, 192 
Sugar refining, cane l 2, 154 ] 2, 154 19, 386 
Other l 44 2 88 220 
Paper and printing 1 6 6 879 | 20,77 
Boxes, paper 2 794 20, 184 
Newspapers and periodicals l 6 3 75 384 
Other ] 10 210 
Chemicals and allied products 3 217 9 1,934 | 24,851 
Chemicals ] 18 162 
Druggists’ preparations ] 18 ] 48 144 
Paints and varnishes l 14 ] 44 968 
Petroleum refining 4 1, 020 10, 560 
Rayon and allied products l 215 5. 356 
Soap ] 185 | 1. 295 
‘ Other ; ] 125 2 403 6, 366 
Rubker rroducts 4 691 5 766 3, 263 
Rubb r tires and inner tubes ] 75 i") 
ie Other rubber goods 4 691 { 69] 2 813 
Miscelloneous manufacturing ‘ , 3 362 11 978 10, 104 
458 Frrriers and fur factories ; l 118 ] 118 118 
Other _.___. Jane Tisewer ~eR, . 2 244 10 860 9, 986 
47 Extraction of minerals : 4 2, 828 6 16,438 125,121 
Coel mining, anthracite 3 2 741 { 9 99} 11 736 
: Col mining, bit minous 1 13, 530 | 109, 950 
Metalliferous mining l 87 1 87 | 435 
Transportation and communication 21 8, 719 25 15, 034 77, 092 
a, Water transportetion 8 5.801 10 12. N56 60, 289 
. Motortruck transporte tion 1] 2,812 13 2,872 | 16,171 
, 482 Motorbus transportation | RO ] &0 320 
‘ Air transportation l 26 ] 26 312 
Trade___ ~ ic nes woe : 26 3, 452 42 5,198 | 59, 264 
- Wholesale 10 1.804 11 2.067 | 25,261 
ts Retail ___- 16 1, 648 31 3,131 | 34,003 
iv 
Domestic and personal service... : 7 550 12 861 3, 450 
v Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses 3 74 3 74 577 
Laundries I 146 3 436} 2,130 
Dveirg, cleaning, and pressing 2 315 { 329 679 
Elevetor end meirtenance workers (when not attached to 
specific industry) Radia cicudidsiiek ta 1 15 2 22 64 
ESE Pe ce a eee 3 345 5 405 1, 348 
Recreation and amusement = 5 134 1 | 194 926 
Semiprofessional, attendants, and helpers.. l 211 | I 211 422 
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TABLE 1.—Strikes in June 1939, by Industry—Continued 
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Building and construction 
Builcings. exclu: , 

All other construction (bridges, 
buildings) . : . 


Agriculture and fishing 


Agriculture 
Fishing 


WPA, relief, and resettlement projects__.............._______ “ 


Other nonmanufacturing industries 


Beginning in 
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2, 112 
3, 369 

104 
3, 265 
7, 744 


1, 442 








TABLE 2.—Strikes in June 1939, by States 





All States 


Alabama 
Arizona__ 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado - 
Connecticut 
Florida. 
Georgia_- 
[llinois _ _- 
Indiana 
lowa_- 
Kansas______ 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana 
Maine __ 
Maryland__. 
Massachusetts __ 
Michigan 
Minnesota_- 
Missouri _ _- 
Nebraska___- 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey __. 
New Mexico-. 
New York... 
North Carolina. 
Ohio _- 
Oklahoma 
Oregon ___. 
Pennsylv ania 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina 
Tennessee _- 
Texas 

Virginia. __ 
Washington___ 
West Virginia_-. 
Wisconsin. 
Interstate_. 


Beginning in June 
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| 
| 
| 
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! 
| 
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W orkers 
involved 


55, 714 


144) 
87 | 


11 


10, 323 


8 


2, 037 


512 


1, 185 


421 
383 
9 
40 
287 
40 
10 


4,051 | 
9, 733 


487 
338 


10 


1,040 
3, 485 
806 | 
2,191 


90 


8, 405 


819 
43 
62 

327 


32 


1, 246 


197 
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6, 925 


In progress during June 
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121, 773 


732 | 
87 | 
ll 


, 437 


31 


162 | 


100 


, 096 
, 602 
3,171 | 


383 
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287 
577 


10 


" 206 


S28 
487 


, 426 
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10 


2, 750 


238 


, 774 


806 
644 
807 


, 840 | 
, 003 


625 
43 
308 | 


2, 434 


182 | 


2, 749 
. 216 
648 
14. 402 
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23 in Pennsylvania, 


There were 34 new strikes during June in New York, 25 in California. 
14 in Ohio, and 11 in New Jersey. 
percent of all strikes were in these five States. 
of workers involved in new strikes were in California 


About 
The greatest numbe! 
(10,300), Michi 
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can (9,700), and Pennsylvania (8,400). The most man-days of idle- 
" ness were in Kentucky (110,500), due to the Harlan County coal 


dispute, Wisconsin (86,500), Michigan (82,500), Pennsylvania (77,700), 
and California (76,400). 

As shown at the end of table 2, nine strikes beginning in June 
extended into two or more States. Among the largest of these 
were the strikes of laborers and carpenters in the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, and Virginia. The strike of building laborers, for an 
increase In wages, began June 5 and was settled June 21, when the 
wage question was submitted to arbitration. The « carpenters went 
on strike June 12 and on June 23 obtained a compromise settlement 
on their wage and hour demands. 

There was an average of 287 workers involved in each of the 194 
strikes beginning in June. In 57 percent of the strikes, fewer than 
100 workers were involved in each; in 36 percent, the number of 
workers was from 100 up to 1,000; and in each of 13 disputes (7 
percent of the total), 1,000 or more workers were involved. Only 
in one dispute were as many as 5,000 workers involved. This was the 
san Francisco maritime case referred to previously. 


TasLe 3.—Strikes Beginning in June 1939, Classified by Number of Workers Involved 





Number of strikes in which the numbet 
of workers involved was- 





Industry group Total; , | ” 100 | 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 
and | and | and | and | and and 
under)|under| under) under | under | under 

20 100 | 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 
(ll industries | 194 | 42) 68 56 15 | 12 | 
— — 7 . 
Manufacturing | 
lron and steel and their products, not including ma- | 
chinery. nel 6 3 
Ms wchinery, ‘not including ‘transportation equipme nt. S 1 | } 2 2 
lransportation equipment _____. af : | e hes | 1 | 1 
Nonferrous metals and their products 5 | 2 2] 1 
Lumber and allied products i os  Si- 34 ‘4] 1 
Stone, clay, and glass products__ © five 1 | 1 | 
Textiles and their products___.___--- 21 | 6 | 6 | 7 | 2 | 
Leather and its manufactures ae 5 | 2 ] J l 
Food and kindred products -. . 18 4 7 4 | 1 | 2 
Paper and printing meee 1 1 
Chemicals and allied products.....-___-- ‘ 3 2 | eee 
Rubber products __- ot ee 4 1 | 1 | eo , 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... ____- ns 3 7 tees 
| } 
Nonmanufacturing 
| 
EE OE 4 l I ] ] 
lransportation and communication..._........____-. 21 4} 13 1 | 1 1 1 
EE SEE a ea sii 26 10 11 3 | 2 
Domestic and personal service......................_._-. 7 4 1 | 2 
I Vice 3 1 2 | at 
Building and construction.__................------.---- 31 | 3 13 12 | ] 2 
i EAE NTE IE AEE 3 2 ‘. 
WPA, relief, and resettlement projects..........._____-- fee a © 2 
Other’ nonmanufacturing industries................_____- 6 3 bee 43 1 











In about 39 percent of the strikes beginning in June, the major 
issues were recognition or other union-organization matters. These 
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strikes were small on the average, however, and included o; 
percent of the total workers involved. In 32 percent of the st 
including 42 percent of the total workers involved, the major j 
were wages and hours. Most of these strikes (28 percent) we) 
wage increases, and less than 3 percent were in protest against 
cuts. 

Almost 7 percent of the strikes were due to rival union and jy; 
dictional disputes. About 2 percent were sympathy strikes 
about 20 percent were due to miscellaneous grievances and protests 
The largest of these was the maritime dispute at San Francisco ; 
protest against changing the employment status of certain 
checkers to a monthly salary basis when they had previously 
employed and paid by the hour. 


TaBLe 4.— Major Issues Involved in Striles Peginning in June 1639 





Strikes 


Percent 


Number of total 








All issues____. 





100. 







194 

















Wages and hours 
Wage increase________. 
Wage decrease : ; . 
Wave increase, hour decrease 
Hor increase sibel 

Hour decrease_.______- 


-~@ 
— 
a) 
» ~o) 
oO 

~ 

~) 

> 

© 


~I & Ww 


Union organiz*tion 76 39.1 7, 441 
Recognition. a ‘ 4.1 39 
Recognition and wages 17 &, 8 2, 11 
Recognition, wages, and hours 17 8.8 79 
Closed or union shop 24 12 3, 49 
Discrimination._-_- : 6 ] ny 
Other ___. ; 4 7 147 
Miscellaneous___ 56 28.9 24, 644 
Svmpathy_____.- 5 2. ¢ 62 
Rival unions or factions . 4.1 8, 275 
Jurisdiction '_. § 2. ¢ 2 
Other 37 19, 1 20, 50 


Not reported 





1 Ttis probable that the figures here given do nct irelnude all jvrisdictiorel strikes. Duetothe! 
of these disnutes, it is differ lt for the Bureau to find out about all of them. 
? Less than a tenth of 1 percent 







Of the 319 strikes in progress during June, 210, or 66 percent, wer 
terminated during the month. The average duration of these strikes 
was about 2 calendar days. Nearly 36 percent of the strikes wer 
terminated in less than a week after they began, 42 percent lasted 
from a week up to a month, and 22 percent lasted a full month 0! 
longer. Included in the latter group were 8 strikes which had _ been 
in progress for 3 months or more. The largest of these involved 
more than 600 foundry workers at Glassport, Pa.; it began March 2 
and was settled June 6. (See table 5.) 

Government officials or boards assisted in negotiating settlement- 
of nearly half of the strikes ending in June. Over 70 percent of th 
total workers involved in all strikes ending in June were in this group 
One-third of the strikes, including 13 percent of the workers involved 
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‘vere settled through negotiations directly between employers and 
; representatives of organized workers. About 15 percent of the 


F ctrikes, including a similar proportion of the workers involved, were 
"terminated without any formal settlement. In most of these cases, 


‘he strikes were discontinued and employees returned to work without 
-ettlements, or they lost their jobs entirely through replacement with 
yew workers or through removal or termination of the employer's 
business. (See table 6.) 


Tasie 5.— Duration of Strikes Ending in June 1939 





Number of strikes with duration of— 


lweek \6and land 2and 


Industry group Total) Less and lose — = 3 
than less than than than months 
l | 9 2 or 
week than ! l 2 3 more 
month month months months 
\]] industries ; . ; 210 75 19 39 29 10 8 
Vanufacturing 
iron and steel and their products, not including 
machinery 10 2 2 3 l l l 
Machinery, notincluding transportation equipment 6 l l 2 2 
Transportation e juipr ent 5 l 4 
Nonferrous inetals and their products l ] 
Lumber and allied products 16 3 1 3 | 
Stone, clay, and glass products 3 l l l 
le tiles and their products 16 3 6 2 i l 
Leather and its 1: anufactures 6 2 ] l l l 
Food and kindred products 20 4 5 ] 
Paper and printing 5 l l l 
Chen.icals and allied products { 2 2 
Rubber products 3 2 l 
\liscellaneous manufacturing 5 2 2 
Nonmanufacturing 
Extraction of minerals : 4 | 2 l 
lransportation and communication ‘i 20 2 2 
rade 30 y 4 1 l 
Dorestic and personal service i) 4 2 1 2 
Professional service. 5 3 l | 
Building and construction 27 1] 7 6 ] 2 
Agriculture and f.shing_. 5 2 l l l 
WPA, relief, and resettlement projects 6 5 l 
Other nonmanufacturing industries } 2 2 





Approximately 42 percent of the strikes ending in June, including 
59 percent of the total workers involved, resulted in partial gains or 
compromise settlements for the workers. In 31 percent of the strikes, 
including 13 percent of the workers involved, the workers won sub- 
stantially all that was demanded; and in 19% percent of the strikes, 
including 23 percent of the workers involved, they gained little or 
nothing. (See table 7.) 

The wage-and-hour strikes ending in June were more successful 
from the workers’ point of view than were those over union-organiza- 
tion matters. The workers substantially won 36 percent of the strikes 
over wages and hours, obtained compromise settlements in 54 percent, 
and lost 7 percent. They substantially won one-third of the union- 
organization strikes, obtained compromise settlements in 41 percent, 
and lost 26 percent. 
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TABLE 6.— Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in June 193 





Strikes Workers in, 
Negotiations toward settlements carried on by 


Percent of 
total 


| Number 











Number 












l‘otal 210 100. 0 | 87,116 
Employers and workers directly 1] 1.9 658 
Employers and representatives of organized workers 

directly 70 33.3 10, 977 
CGiovernment officials or boards 101 is. 1 61, 538 
Private conciliators or arbitrators 2 1.0 95 
‘Terminated without formal settlement s2 15,2 13, S18 


Not reported l 





5 30 





Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


TaBLe 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in June 1939 





Strikes 
Results re 


Percent of 
Number total 


Workers iny 














Number 





lotal 100. 





Substantial gains to workers 66 31.4 11, 530 
Partial gains or compromises ; SS 41.9 51, 235 
Little or no gains to workers _—— ii 19. 5 20, 304 
Jurisdiction, rival union, or faction settlements : 1] 5.2 3, 905 
Indeterminate_____- ” 2 1.0 32 
Not reported 2 1.0 110 















! Less than a tenth of 1 percent 


TaBLe 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in June 1939, in Relation to Major Issues Involved 





Strikes resulting in 













Juris- 

- : , diction, 

Major issue otal |Substan-| Partial Little | rival 
tial gains or| orno union. or| Indeter- 
gains to | compro-| gains to Section | minate 

seca abe a a eilitiaieed 
workers! mises | workers settle- 
ments 





Number of strikes 









rw 


All issues Sa 210 66 88 41 ul 











Wages and hours__-_- eee 59 21 32 4 sist 
Wage increase 35 10 23 2 
Wage decrease 8 4 2 l 
Wage increase, hour decrease 12 5 6 
Hour increase 1 |. l 
Hour decrease 3 | 2 1 
Union organization.._____ Q 102 | 34 42 | ae " 
Recognition 16 4 4 8 
Recogntion and wages 20 | 6 10 | 4 
Recognition, wages, and hours 18 8 6 4 
Closed or union shop. 35 | 7 2 rel 
Discrimination 10 7 1 2 
Other : : 3 2 , l : 
ES 49 11 14 | 11 | ll 2 
Sympathy. _. 3 | 1 2 
Rival unions or factions = 8 | ; 8 
Jurisdiction............ fe | 3 | 
| 


Other 
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i vpie 8.—Results of Strikes nding in June 1939, in Relation to Major Issues 
I[nvolved—Continued 





Strikes resulting in 


= 


Juris- 


ry | ‘ i . | . j 4 
Major issue otal |Substan-| Partial Little a 
tial | vains or or no Indeter- Not 
ofein . union, or 
gains to | compro-| gains to minate | reported 


workers mises workers faction 
settle 


nents 
Number of workers involved 


All issues , 116 , 51, 235 20, 304 3, 905 
Wages and hours. . . 23, 095 . 16, 731 1, 116 


Wage increase 2, 868 : 10, 383 

Wage decrease 3, 676 : 2 240 135 

Wage increase, hour decrease , 151 3. 658 

Hour increase 450 150 

Hour decrease , 950 250) 
Union organization.......-~-- : , 367 1 31, 169 6, 222 

Recognition 9358 . 351 514 

Recognition and wages 2, 109 1, 192 336 

Recognition, wages, and hours 4, 277 4, 022 50 

Closed or union shop 32, 210 . 37! 25, 596 5, 239 

Discrimination 706 8 74 

Other 27 


+2] 
Miscellaneous. snaaiecabadhdbiidliard 23, 654 3, 335 12, 966 3, 905 
Sympathy _. 207 
Rival unions or factions 3, 788 3, 788 
Jurisdiction 117 117 
Other ; 19, 523 3, 3 12, 966 


Not reported . i 19 





Of the 23,095 workers involved in the wage-and-hour strikes, ap- 
proximately 22 percent won what was demanded, 72 percent obtained 
compromise settlements, and 5 percent gained little or nothing. Of 
the 40,367 workers involved in the union-organization strikes, about 
7 percent won, 77 percent obtained compromise settlements, and 15 
percent gained little or nothing. 


PPP POD O 


ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, AUGUST 1939 


THE United States Conciliation Service in August disposed of 280 
situations involving 48,570 workers. The services of this agency 
were requested by the employees, employers, and other interested 
parties. 


Of these situations, 142 were strikes, threatened strikes, lock-outs. 
and controversies, involving 39,513 workers. The remaining situa- 
tions, involving 9,057 workers, were services rendered, such as filling 
requests for information, adjusting complaints, holding conferences 
regarding labor conditions, ete. 

The facilities of the Service were used in 25 major industrial fields, 
such as building trades and the manufacture of foods, iron and steel, 
textiles, ete. (table 1), and were utilized by employees and employers 
in 38 States and the District of Columbia (table 2). 


















Tasie |.—Situations Disposed of by U. 


Industries 


Conciliation 
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Service, 


August 1939, | 













Industry 













































































































































Number 





Disputes 


Workers 
involved 


Number 


Other situations 


Workers 
involved 


Number 


All industries " 142 39, 513 138 9, 057 280 
Automobile 8 7, 368 5 10 13 
Building trades 12 1, 238 16 167 28 
Chemicals ca 2 181 2 2 { 
Communication l 2, 800 l l 2 
Domestic and personal 6 | 752 6 7 12 
Food 18 4,776 4 163 22 
Iron and steel__- 12 2, 429 6 15 18 
Leather 5 1, 651 2 101 7 
Lum ber 3 Sais 8 1, 383 8 
Machinery ---- 12 3, 860 4 4 16 
Maritime 5 10 5 
Mining 2 2, 625 3 3 5 
Motion picture 1 l l 
Paper 7 1, 350 ; 7 
Petroleum l 2 7 39 8 
Professional. __.. 2 910 2 
Printing l ] l 
Rubber 2 969 9 
Stone, clay, and glass 7 R51 2 165 9g 
Textile 16 4, 824 32 4, 655 {8 
Tobacco 2 2 2 
Trade ‘ 6 554 i 44 13 
Transportation 6 4657 i) 12 15 
Transportation equipment 2 200 2 
Utilities = l ] 2 2 3 
Unclassified 8 1, 232 19 2.703 27 








TABLE 2.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Cone 
I fo 





iliation Service, August 1939, 








































































































Number 





Disp:ites 


Wi rkers 
involved 


Number 


Workers 
involved 


Other situations 


Number 


All States 142 39, 513 138 9, 057 280 
Alabama 2 265 ] l 3 
Arkansas : 2 2 2 
California 7 2, 405 8 153 15 
Connecticut l 105 3 601 { 
District of Columbia 3 671 15 963 18 
Fiorida 3 352 2 2 5 
Georgia 4 1, 720 2 1, 60 6 
Idaho l l 2 2 3 
Illinois 6 1. 230 7 29 13 
Indiana 4 1, 411 5 9 9 
Iowa . 4 R76 5 204 } 
Kansas 2 61 1 44 ; 
Kentucky 1 5 l 57 2 
Louisiana 1 58 2 s 3 
Maine ! 4 | 
Maryland l 30 
Massachusetts 5 1, 907 l 100 t) 
Michigan 6 7, 335 4 2 008 10 
Minnesota l 25 3 12 { 
Missouri ) O85 7 210 i2 
Montana | | | 
New York i] 2 610 7 25 is 
New Hampshire 2 59 l 3 
New Jersey 1, 486 10 1, 217 1h 
North Carolina 2 310 3 3 
North Dakota l 25 | 2 2 
Ohio 16 3, 627 10 115 26 
Oklahoma 2 2 2 
Pennsylvania 20 2, 254 13 1, 294 33 
Rhode Island l 3 l 1 2 
South Carolina 2 1, 425 2 3 4 
Tennessee _ - 5 4&3 6 171 1] 
Texas... 4 489 2 161 6 
> == 2 102 2 
Virginia_____. 6 580 2 2 8 
Washington 2 408 2 2 4 
West Virginia ee As PP l 2, 300 3 52 4 
Wisconsin. _.__-. : 3 755 1 4 4 
W yoming . - l 1 1 
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SETTLEMENT OF LABOR DISPUTES IN PERU! 


LEGAL regulation of conciliation and arbitration in Peru, governed 
by a supreme decree of March 238, 1936, has been strengthened by a 
decree of May 30, 1939, so as to provide greater authority for decisions 
rendered and greater security against retaliatory activities of the in- 
terested parties. The changes affect collective labor disputes but not 
individual claims. A decree of May 9, 1939, gives the Labor Bureau 
authority in the handling of complaints relating to internal regulations 
of establishments. 


Conciliation and Arbitration in Collective Labor I Jisputes 


Conciliation.— Every claim against an employer or group of employ- 
ers by a workers’ organization or group of workers belonging to an 
industrial enterprise or to a larger body must be made to the Labor 
Section of the Labor Bureau, and must be signed by all the members 
of the executive board of the association or associations which repre- 
sent the workers, or by half of the workers involved, plus 1. The 
Labor Section must proceed, within 48 hours, to create a conciliation 
board consisting of 2 representatives each of the workers and em- 
ployers, authorized to sign any agreement reached, and the chief of 
the Labor Section (or some person designated by him) to act as chair- 
man. The parties may, at their own responsibility and cost, employ 
attorneys or specialists, call witnesses, and request that investigations 
be made to support their contentions. When discussions, proofs, and 
the necessary investigations have been completed, the chief of the 
Labor Section shall promote a conciliatory agreement between the 
parties, to be signed by the members of the board. In the places 
where the Labor Section and the Regional Labor Inspectorates cannot 
intervene in the settlement of a conflict, the Fiscal Agents shall act, 
and in the absence of these, the civil authority of the place. 

Arhitration.-The decree provides that when conciliation has par- 
tially or entirely broken down, when the conflict is of such a nature 
that settlement by conciliation is impossible, when one of the parties 
places difficulties in the way of settlement by conciliation, or when, 
by common agreement, conciliation is discontinued, the dispute must 
be submitted directly to an arbitration court. 

The arbitration court shall be composed of three members—an 
arbitrator chosen by each of the parties and one designated from 
among the judiciary (by the president of the supreme court in the 
judicial district of Lima, and by those of the superior courts in the 
other districts) who is to preside. If within 24 hours after the parties 


Boletin de Trabajo y Previsién Social (Ministerio de Salud Pablica, Trabajo y Previsién Social, Lima), 


First and second quarters of 1936: and Informaciones Sociales (Caja Nacional de Seguro Social, Lima), Jun 
1939, 
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are notified to name arbitrators they have not done’ so, the Di; 


LO} 


of Labor shall designate those in default. Neither workers yo, 


employers may choose as arbitrators specified persons who woul: }yp 
affected by the outcome of the dispute. The arbitration court sy). 
meet within 48 hours after designation by the judicial authority of jj, 


representative, and shall cause the parties to appear before it, trying 
to bring about an agreement between them; but if this cannot be done 
it shall try the case within 6 days, and render its decision wit|in , 
maximum of 8 days. The court is authorized to require the exhibitio; 
of books and documents, to take the testimony of witnesses, to ins) 
the working places, and to take whatever measures it deems necess:r 
When the parties agree as to the facts of the evidence and the | 
question is the construction to be placed upon them, the decisic 
shall be rendered within a maximum period of 3 days, which can 
be extended. 

When the evidence is in, the court shall render a decision 
points not settled by conciliation. When agreement in the court | 
not be reached, the member appointed from the judiciary shall e(! 
a compromise between the two opposing views. The decree speci! 
that arbitral decisions shall be issued in conformity with laws in for 
or with the principles of equity. After the decision has been 
nounced, the parties may, by common consent and with the approy: 
of the Labor Bureau, modify it. Both parties are required to respec 
the decisions of the arbitration court, the modifications agreed wpor 
the resolutions issued by the Labor Bureau to carry out the arbit) 
decision on questions not settled in it, the rulings of the Labor Bur 
upon incidental questions which arise under the decision, and tli 
agreements reached through conciliation. Within 8 days after tl 
decision of the arbitration court, the Labor Bureau shall ask the cour 
to issue a resolution covering the points considered therein 
clarifying its terms with respect to the incidental questions whic! 
arise from compliance with the decision. Within 3 days after receiving 
the request, the court shall issue the resolution, whereupon the Labo 
Bureau shall settle the remaining questions. 


Pending the settlement of any question each party must abstall 
from every activity which injures the interests of the other, and whic! 
the conflict has been settled, must avoid any reprisal against. the 
other. Violations are to be determined by the Labor Bureau (or its 
designated representatives) which shall impose specified penalties and 
order the restoration of persons and property and satisfactory repall 
of any damage done. The civil authorities are required to enforce 
the decisions of the arbitral courts and of the Labor Bureau. Failure 
to comply with the provisions of the decree subjects the principals or 
employers to a fine of 50 to 5,000 gold soles or to imprisonment 0! 
10 to 30 days. 
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Settlement of Individual Claims 


[Individual claims (concerning which no change was made by the 
new decree) are those of individuals relative to payment for work done, 
jismissal indemnity, or questions arising under contracts of employ- 
ment of Indians bound to personal service. The claim must give the 
name and address of the claimant and of the employer, the reason for 
the claim, and the amount asked. Males over 18 years of age and 
married women may make such claims, as may also males under 18 
vears if they are defended by the attorneys of the Office for Free 
Legal Defense for Workers. When the claim has been presented, the 
chief of the Labor Section shall cite the employer to appear within the 
third day from notification, and each shall present his case, the claim- 
ant having the opportunity to answer the objections presented by 
the employer. The chief of the Labor Section shall make suggestions 
for settling the question by conciliation. 

[f conciliation breaks down, the case shall be tried. New proof may 
be offered during the first 3 days of the trial (except legal instruments, 
which may be introduced at any stage of the procedure). The trial is 
limited to6 days. The chief of the Labor Section is authorized at any 
stage of the proceedings to demand removal of any attorney for cause, 
to order the payment of the sums which the employer admits he 
owes, to encourage a settlement by agreement between the parties, 
to order the presentation of any evidence he considers necessary, to 
keep from general knowledge a claim that is of contentious character, 
and to make a decision before the end of the time allowed for the trial 
if facts justify it. 

When the decision has been made, either party may appeal from it 
within 3 days after notification of the decision. In a case involving 
the payment of money, the party required to pay must present, with 
his appeal, certification that he has deposited the sum in the Deposit 
and Consignment Fund to the credit of the Chief of the Labor Section. 
If his right to appeal is granted, the Chief of the Labor Section shall 
present the case to the Labor Bureau, whose decision is final. The 
party against whom decision is rendered must be notified within 3 
days. If he fails to comply with the order, the interested party may 
appeal to the appropriate labor courts to obtain enforcement of the 
decision. 

When the Director of Labor revokes or amends the decision of the 
Chief of the Labor Section, return of the difference in favor of the 
appellant shall be ordered, or proceedings shall be carried out as above, 
if he orders the payment of a greater amount or an amount not recog- 
nized in the decision of the lower authority. 

An employer who does not appear in answer to the original summons 
shall receive a second call, under warning of holding the claim in 

177917—39-—-9 
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default. When the claim is declared to be defaulted, the Chief «: 
Labor Section shall only notify the person defaulting of that de 
tion and of his summons to appear for a decision. The perso, 
defaulting may clear himself by depositing a fine of 20 gold soles to th, 
credit of the Chief of the Labor Section, proving payment of the {in¢ 
by his certificate of deposit in the appropriate Deposit and Cor <iey. 
ment Fund. If he does not clear himself, the allegations in the clyijyy, 
shall be taken as true. Against the decision which orders the payne; 
of specified sums which the employer admits he owes, no revisioy 
allowed unless and until the defendant deposits the sums mentione 
in the Deposit and Consignment Fund. Matters other than {| 
treated in the case in question are excluded. The sums whict 
claimant owes to his employer because of advance payment of way 
or salaries, or sale or furnishing of housing or merchandise for pers: 
use, shall be discounted from the sum which the employer is ordered tp 
pay. All proceedings are to be entirely free, and public employees 
who receive gifts from the interested parties shall incur responsibility 
for it. In the places where the Labor Section or the Regional] Labo: 
Inspectorates cannot intervene in the settlement of individual claim: 
the Fiscal Agents may be substituted, and in the absence of thes: 
civil authority of the place. 





the 


arg. 























Matters Not Subject to Conciliation and Arbitration 





Claims of a technical nature relating to the internal regulations of 
establishments are not subject to conciliation and arbitration. ‘I\) 
Labor Bureau, at its own initiative or that of either of the parties, ma) 
revise such establishment regulations in the following cases: (1) Whe: 
they are in violation of the law or of regulations issued by the Labor 
Bureau; (2) when they are in contravention of the terms of collectiv: 
or other agreements or of arbitral decisions or resolutions arising 011! « 
them; (3) when the life or health of the workers is endangered 
economy or moral or mental integrity is affected; (4) when they co: 
tain provisions that may provoke conflict between capital and labor, © 
disturb their relations, or aggravate existing differences; and (5) when 
there are other circumstances that render desirable the intervention of 
the Labor Bureau for the application of the laws and existing pro- 
visions. 

Such revision shall take into account the evidence presented by tli 
parties, the peculiar conditions of each region, activity, and enter- 
prise, and the practices established by custom or by agreement. ‘Tlie 
Labor Bureau shall notify the parties and allow a period of 15 days in 
which to receive their replies and suggestions. It shall then segreg:t: 
the questions for conciliation and arbitration, and issue a resolutio! 
covering suggested changes in the shop regulations. Either party my 
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ask for a conciliation meeting, or for the formation of an arbitration 
court for the solution of complaints that are not a matter of regulation 
and with respect to which conciliation has not effected a solution. The 
Labor Bureau shall issue temporary regulations effective, on trial, for 
3 months, and at the end of that period shall issue final regulations. 

The Labor Bureau may delegate certain functions conferred upon it 
by this decree but in no case is it allowed to delegate the authority to 
determine which matters are subject for regulation and which for 
conciliation and arbitration, nor that of issuing the respective 
regulatory resolutions. 
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MINIMUM WAGES IN THE HOSIERY INDUSTRY 
UNDER WAGE AND HOUR ACT! 


HOSIERY workers benefit under the first minimum-wage order ? fo, 
an individual industry issued by the Administrator of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Effective September 18, 1939, the minimum wage 
in the seamless branch of the industry was established at 32.5 cents an 
hour (im plants where 50 percent or more of the volume of hosiery js 
seamless), and for full-fashioned-hosiery manufacture at 40 cents | 
hour. Both of these minimums are substantially above the 25-c 
rate fixed for industry generally under the wage-and-hour legislation 
beginning October 24, 1938, and are also higher than the 30-cent rate 
to be automatically applied on October 24 of this year. This is in 
conformity with the policy embodied in the provisions of the act. 
namely, to reach the objective of a universal minimum wage of 4 
cents an hour, as rapidly as possible, in each industry engaged in 
interstate commerce or in the production of goods for interstate com- 
merce, without substantially curtailing employment or earning power: 

The wage recommendation of the hosiery-industry committee was 
unanimously approved by the committee membership, consisting of 
five representatives each of the public, employees, and employers. 
At a public hearing held subsequently, all interested parties wer 
given an opportunity to express their views. The Administrator then 
considered the evidence introduced and, being satisfied that the com- 
mittee’s recommendations were just and suitable, promulgated an 
order on August 18 making the 32.5- and 40-cent minimum rates thie 
standard for the hosiery industry. 

It is estimated that the 32.5-cent rate will bring about an increase 
in wages for 30,000 workers engaged in the manufacture of seamless 
hosiery, and that the 40-cent minimum rate for the full-fashioned 
industry will affect another 16,000 employees. These estimates are 
based on the findings of the Bureau of Labor Statistics regarding the 
numbers employed at rates below the specified limits.‘ 





































1U &. Department of Labor. Wage and Hour Division. Press releases Nos 377, 378a, and 279, August 
and September '939. 

? Under the second order effective October 24 a minimum rate of 32% cents an hour was established {or the 
textile industry. This is the date on which the statutory minimum wage for al) workers covered by ‘he 
wage-and-hour law was increased to 30 cenisan hour. (Press release No. 404, September 1939.) 

* For asummary of the Fair Labor Standards Act, see Monthly Labor Review. Juiy 1938, p. 107. 

* For avernge ea! pings in the industry see Monthly Labor Review, May and June 1939. 
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Coverage of Industry 


Definitions.—Definitions of seamless and full-fashioned hosiery, 
respectively, include among other processes the knitting, dyeing, 


‘clocking, and all phases of finishing hosiery (either seamless or full- 
fashioned), but the manufacture or processing of yarn or thread is 


excluded. It was considered appropriate to include dyeing and all 
phases of finishing hosiery within the industry definitions, as the ma- 
jority of manufacturers process hosiery in their plants. Application 
of the term “hosiery industry” to both seamless and full-fashioned 
branches conforms with established practice. Many manufacturers 
of the two kinds of hosiery belong to the same trade associations, and 
the workers are members of the same labor organization. In general 
the units in the industry fall into three groups, seamless, full-fashioned, 
and commercial finishing and dyeing plants. 

Separation of two branches.—The Administrator found it proper and 
necessary to treat wages of seamless and full-fashioned hosiery 
workers separately. Competition between the two branches is negligi- 
ble since they manufacture for different markets. The full-fashioned 
hosiery manufacturers have paid substantially higher wages for some 
years, and most of the occupations demand a greater skill than do 
occupations in seamless-hosiery production Establishment of a 
40-cent minimum in full-fashioned hosiery manufacture, it was esti- 
mated, would result in a 2.1-percent increase in the total wage bill. 
In contrast, this minimum would involve a 20-percent increase if 
applied in the seamless plants. Both estimates were conservative, 
according to evidence introduced, but the Administrator stated they 
were adequate for purposes of comparison. 

For those full-fashioned hosiery workers whose wages are regulated 
by collective agreements, the minimum hourly rate is as high as 40 
cents, with few exceptions. Only a few seamless-hosiery workers 
have their conditions of employment established through collective 
bargaining, but in plants that are subject to collective agreements a 
basic minimum wage of 32.5 cents an hour exists, with certain excep- 
tions for special occupations. 


Seamless Hosiery 


The 32.5-cent rate is expected to bring about a 7.3-percent increase 
in the wage bill for seamless hosiery, and since labor makes up 40 per- 
cent of manufacturing cost, a 3-percent rise in manufacturing cost will 
result. As the retail mark-up is substantial, it is believed reasonable 
to expect retailers to absorb a part of the increased wholesale cost. 
In any event, the rigidity of retail prices of seamless hosiery will tend 
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to prevent minor increases being passed on to consumers. ‘Tp 
expectation is that the new minimum wage will not accelerate to}. 
nological change, and that employment will not be substanjigjj, 
curtailed. 

Southern mills will be most severely affected by this wage order 
but the Administrator stated that no substantial curtailment of 
employment will result even in that area. This conclusion is SUup- 
ported by experience under the National Industrial Recovery Act wit) 
bundle goods. The high mortality of seamless-hosiery mills during 
the 2 years preceding the present wage order is ascribed to obsolete 
machinery, poor financing, and related causes, and it is net believed 
that the 32.5-cent minimum wage will reduce employment. 

No reason was found for a wage differential favoring the South). 
The evidence did not show that competitive conditions affecting pro- 
duction costs were different in any definable groups or regions. F reich 


differentials as between areas adjacent to New York and those least 
favorably situated would normally amount to less than 1 percent o| 
the value of hose being shipped. Raw materials are almost equally 
available in hosiery-producing areas, and differences in living costs as 
between areas are not great, especially when compared with such 


differences in particular sections within these geographic regions 

Therefore, it was concluded that if transportation, living, and 
production costs are considered, costs do not differ between any 
definable groups or regions within the seamless-hosiery industry. 

As already stated, unionization has not penetrated far into the 
seamless-hosiery industry, and employers are not maintaining the 
recognized minimum-wage standards. Moreover, it does not appear 
that wages are uniformly lower in the South than in the North. 
Since voluntary minimum-wage standards are not maintained b) 
employers, they do not provide a basis for classification of wages, and 
it is concluded that no such classification is required. 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Introduction of a 40-cent minimum-wage rate in the full-fashioned- 
hosiery industry, it is estimated, will have an almost negligible etlect 
upon the existing wage bill. The increase will amount to not more 
than 2.1 percent, and since labor represents less than 40 percent o! 
total costs, the average manufacturing cost will be raised less than 
1 percent by the adoption of such a minimum rate. 

This industry is growing, and changes in construction and improve- 
ments in managerial efficiency and production methods may be 
expected to offset increased material and labor costs far in excess 0! 
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the 1 percent resulting from the wage order. If individual producers 


' are not able to absorb this increase in manufacuring cost, the spread 


between wholesale and retail cost is sufficient to make it feasible for 
retailers to do so. Considering all factors, the Administrator con- 
cluded that employment will not be curtailed owing to adoption of 
the 40-cent minimum. Statistics indicate that 19.4 percent of the 
employees will obtain a wage increase by reason of the 40-cent rate. 
However, since a large portion of the burden will be distributed in 
plants where the average wage is far above this level, the cumulative 
effect of the change on employment will be slight. For plants where 
the average wage was less than 40 cents an hour before the wage order 
was promulgated, representing 2 percent of the full-fashioned plants 
and workers, the change involves a 28-percent increase in labor cost 
resulting in a 10-percent addition to manufacturing costs. Evidence 
indicates that such plants may absorb the increase. Some may be 
high-profit plants, and others may effect manufacturing economies by 
changes in construction of their hose, in processes, or in distribution. 
A third group of plants also paying lower-than-average wages, accounts 
for 5.5 percent of the employment. Prior to October 1938, wages in 
these mills ranged from 40 to 45 cents an hour. In most cases they 
will be obliged to increase their manufacturing costs by not over 3 
percent. The Administrator expects that no curtailment of employ- 
ment will result, but should there be losses in a small proportion of 
plants they will be small. 

The 40-cent minimum is the highest prescribed by the wage and 
hour law, but a higher rate could be absorbed without curtailing 
employment in the manufacture of full-fashioned hose. Opposition 
to the minimum established was expressed by only one witness. 

Posting notices—To assure immediate and complete enforcement 
of the wage order, employers are required to post notices of its terms 
conspicuously wherever employees are engaged in producing hosiery 
for interstate commerce. The form to be followed in the notices 
is given. Each notice must contain an explanation of the terms of 
the order itself as well as certain requirements and penalties under 
the act, such as: The standard hours of work (44 hours until October 
23, 1939, 42 hours until October 23, 1940, and 40 hours thereafter) ; 
wage rates for overtime work (one and one-half times regular hourly 
rate); provisions for learners and handicapped workers being employed 
below standard rates of pay; records and reports; and penalties for 
failure to comply with the standards established. 
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FERTILIZER WAGE DETERMINATION UNDER 
PUBLIC CONTRACTS ACT 


HOURLY wages of 25 to 50 cents, according to geographic area 
were determined as the prevailing minimum to be paid in the pre D- 
aration of fertilizer to fulfill Government contracts effective on o; 
after September 12, 1939. This determination, made by the Seero. 
tary of Labor under the public contracts law (Walsh-Healey Act) 
brings the total to 28. 

Fertilizer is defined as the manufacture or supply of superph 
phates and concentrated superphosphates and the manufacture 0, 
mixing of concentrated fertilizer from superphosphates, potash. 
ammoniates. 

The determination is as follows: 


{)s- 


und 


For the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connect 
icut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
Kent and Sussex Counties), Maryland (except the Eastern Shore consisting of 
Cecil, Kent, Queen Annes, Talbot, Caroline, Dorchester, Wicomico, Worcester. 
and Somerset Counties), West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Illinois, Missouri, lowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebrask: 
Kansas, and the District of Columbia, 40 cents an hour, or $16 per week of 4 
hours. 

For the States of New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, 
Arizona, Nevada, California, Oregon, and Washington, 50 cents an hi 
$20 per week of 40 hours. 

For Kent and Sussex Counties of Delaware, the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
(including Cecil, Kent, Queen Annes, Talbot, Caroline, Dorchester, Wicomic 
Worcester, and Somerset Counties), Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky, 30 cents 
an hour, or $12 per week of 40 hours. 

For the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, 25 cents an hour, 
$10 per week of 40 hours. 


(*¢ pt 





1U.8. Department of Labor. Division of Public Contracts. Press release No. 895, August 15, 
1 For earlier determinations see Monthly Labor Review, July and December 1938 and February, Marc! 
June, and September 1939. 
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Family Allowances 


FRENCH CODE PROVIDES BENEFITS FOR WORKERS 
WITH FAMILIES! 


THE French Family Code, promulgated in the form of a decree, 
July 29, 1939, was drafted by the Minister of Labor in collaboration 
with the Ministers of the Interior and of Finance, and is reported to 
be the outcome of a careful study of many proposals presented to the 
French High Committee on Population. The new measure extends a 
social policy which has been followed over a considerable period, 
notably by employers in France, who paid family allowances volun- 
tarily before they were made compulsory in 1932. 

With this long experience as a basis for planning more extensive 
assistance, the French Government needed only to elaborate and per- 
fect an undertaking which to a large extent it had already in opera- 
tion, and to incorporate only such new proposals as the application of 
a more comprehensive policy demanded. 


Aid to the Family 


From 2,000 to 3,000 francs are to be paid for a first-born, legiti- 
mate child—one-half of the amount at birth and the remainder after 
6 months, provided the infant is alive, of French nationality, and born 
within 2 years after the parents’ marriage. The second half of the 
bonus is paid on condition that the child is under the care of its 
parents. A legitimate child born of aliens in France is not eligible 
for the premium unless its French nationality is irrevocably assured 
within 6 months of its birth, under articles 2, 3, and 5 of the act of 
August 10, 1927. 

All workers, including employers, in agriculture, industry, com- 
merce, and the professions, who have two or more children, are eli- 
gible for family allowances for children under 14 years of age (or under 
17 years of age if the latter are continuing their education or are 
apprenticed). 

The rate of the allocation for the second child is at least 10 percent 
of the average salary common to the locality in which the allocatee 
resides, and 20 percent for the third and each subsequent child. More- 





' Data are from report of Robert D. Murphy, counselor of American Embassy at Paris, dated August 9, 
1939, and Journal Officiel, Paris, July 30, 1939. 
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over, an additional allocation of 10 percent is to be granted 
assistance to the mother, when the family depends upon a sin 
come which is not paid during holidays or for other reasons. 
On this subject the text goes into extensive details relating to 
of employment, including public services, industry, commerce, a1 
agriculture; the conditions of relationship on which the allow anor 
are to be determined; the effect of unemployment and overtime 6), {he 
income indexes, as well as the population importance of localities 


5 an 
 in- 


LV pes 


factors of consideration for the determination of the average dejar. 
mental salaries to be used as a basis for the required percenta 
calculations. 

Provisions for farm households.—For the maintenance of farmers’ 
families, and to encourage a return to the land, loans of from 5 (0 
to 20,000 francs are obtainable, for investment in livestock, imple- 


ments, building, ete., to French male citizens over 21 and under 30 
years of age,’ single or widowed. The borrower, however, must be 
about to marry a single or widowed woman at least 18 and not over 
28 years of age. Furthermore, the prospective groom must haye 
worked at least 5 years in an agricultural institution of instruction. 
an agricultural undertaking, or at the house of a rural artisan. The 
couple must agree that for at least 10 consecutive years frou the 
celebration of their marriage they will continue in agricultural or rural 
work. 

The loan thus made is to be repaid in 20 semiannual installments, 
including interest at 4% percent, the first installment becoming due 
2 years after the celebration of the marriage of the borrower. — Follow- 
ing the birth of each child, the installments still due are reduced 
according to the following scale: Half of 1 percent of the amount o! 
the initial loan for the first child, and 1% percent, 3 percent, and 5 
percent for the second, third and fourth child, respectively; and when 
a fifth child is born the remaining debt is canceled. 

The funds required to finance this assistance to farm households 
are loaned by the State to the National Agricultural Credit Fund. 

The children of a farmer cultivating land on his own account, who 
are over 18 years of age, and who work for him without cash wages, 
may be credited under a labor contract with deferred wages equa! 
to half of the annual wage of an agricultural worker or farm servant 
with lodging and meals. The deferred wages are cumulative for not 
more than 10 years and are available for the children upon the deat) 
of their parents. 


Family Protection 


Provision is made for State protection of mothers, children, and he 
race. The basic principle governing this protection is the furthering 





? For the first 2 years after the enactment of the code, the age is extended to 32 years. 
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of the development of family units, especially favorable consideration 


being given to large families, in “an effort to combat the prevalent 


idency in France of one-child families, which has even threatened 
to develop in late years into families of no children.” 
To prevent violations of this code and to aid in furthering its 
objectives, the following four major measures have been adopted: 
1. Abortion is made punishable by imprisonment for from 5 to 10 years and 
hy a fine of from 5,000 to 20,000 francs. 

“2. Upon the advice of the General Council, the prefect in each department is 
to indicate certain establishments therein which will be obliged to admit without 
formality women of 7 months’ pregnancy and mothers with newborn children. 
Prospective mothers who are certified by the mayor as indigent may enter these 
institutions at any time. 

3. A special service is to be established to reduce infant mortality. 

4, The civil code is amended to grant adopted children the same rights ac- 
corded to legitimate children, and special tutelage councils are to be set up in 
each community to assure the greater protection of minors. 


Fiscal Provisions 


The funds necessary for the application of the code, including 
administration, are to be raised by taxation. While under the decree 
inheritance taxes are cut in favor of heirs with three or more children, 
special inheritance taxes must be paid by persons who at the age 
of 30 are without children when an estate is divided. 

Single, divorced, and widowed persons over 30 years of age with 
no children, and families with no children, are liable to a heavier 
family-compensation tax, which is to be substituted for the special 
income tax to which these classes of taxpayers have been previously 
subject. For single persons this new tax will run from 3 percent of 
a taxable income of 50,000 francs to 20 percent of a taxable income 
above 800,000 francs. For families with no children, the range is 
from 2 percent to 14 percent of the taxable income. 

An indirect tax is to be applied as a surtax of 300 francs on every 
hectoliter of pure alcohol used in manufacturing aniseed beverages 
which contain less than 400 grams of sugar per liter, and in general on 
aperitifs with a wine or alcoholic base. 


POP OOOOOD 
FAMILY-ALLOWANCE SCHEME IN GREAT BRITAIN 


AT Bourneville, England, the chocolate-manufacturing establishment 
of L. J. Cadbury employs from 10,000 to 11,000 people, about half of 
whom are women. Under a plan started in 1938, a weekly allowance 
of 5 shillings! is paid for every child over 2 years of age in families 
with more than 2 children of school age. Such allowances are being 
paid for 410 children. The head of the establishment stated at the 


' Average exchange rate of 1 shilling in August 1939= 23 cents. 
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Liberal Summer School, held in Cambridge, England, on August 9 
1939, that the payment of the allowance had meant a surpri ingly 
low increase in the total wage and salary bill.’ 

In initiating this system of subsidies for children, the company 
referred to its desire to improve the nutrition of the inaitbens’ children, 
Since the family-allowance plan has been inaugurated a successf,! 
investigation has been made into the way these benefits have bee, 
spent. A large number of interesting replies were received in cop. 
nection with this inquiry, and “one fact mentioned in a number of 
replies was that in the past people felt that they had been looked dow 
upon for having more than one or two children, but since our alloy. 
ances the attitudes of the neighbors had changed.” 

Declaring that the obvious economic disadvantage of parenthood i: 
without doubt one of the most powerful reasons, ‘if not the mos 
powerful reason for an inadequate birthrate,’”’ Mr. Cadbury added 


that a general lifting of the national income and the standard of living 
will not solve the problem. ‘What is wanted is a redistribution of the 
nation’s income more in proportion to family responsibilities.”” Bache- 
lor taxes might help to do this, it was stated, and in Mr. Cadbury’: 


judgment, honeymoon holidays and marriage loans might well | 
copied from Italy and Germany. 


But most practical of all would be a system of family allowances 


“We use it in paying for the armed forces of the Crown and for the 
police, but not for postmen and other civil servants,” Mr. Cadbury 
pointed out. “Sheer necessity has caused its application in paying 


benefits under the U. A. B.,? and the result is that many a casus 


laborer with a family is worse off at work than he is when unemployed.” 
In reply to additional questions Mr. Cadbury stated that the appli- 


cations for allowances had to be signed both by the husband and wif 


and that these subsidies were put in an envelope separate from the 
wages. He also stressed the point that an industry or regional! poo! 
system obviated the danger of discrimination in the hiring of family 


men. 





§ Manchester Guardian, Manchester, England, August 10, 1939, p. 15. 
§ Unemployment Assistance Board. 
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ANNUAL EARNINGS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS, 1936! 


ANNUAL earnings of workers engaged in electrical manufacturing 
in 1936 reflected the comparatively high level of hourly wages and 
relatively stable employment conditions that characterized this in- 
dustry during that year. For example, those employees who worked 
throughout the calendar year had average annual earnings of $1,480. 
They constituted a fairly substantial majority of the total working 
force. Those who had employment for 9 months or more averaged 
$1,400, and for those working at least 6 months the average was 
$1,340. With all short-service employees included, the average an- 
nual wage was $1,182. These averages, it should be emphasized, 
apply only to wage earners who were on the pay roll of plants sur- 
veyed in August 1937 and were employed by the same establishment 
for one or more pay-roll periods in 1936. 


Scope and Method 


The present analysis is part of a larger survey of wages and hours 
in the electrical-manufacturing industry, which was conducted by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics at the close of 1937.2 The survey 
was made on the basis of a sample of 233 establishments selected to 
afford an accurate cross section of the various divisions of the indus- 
try. There were 63,394 wage earners scheduled in the establish- 
ments covered, or about one-fourth of the total workers engaged in 
the manufacture of electrical goods. Among the factors considered 
in selecting the establishments for the sample were the products 
manufactured, corporate affiliation, size of establishment, unioniza- 
tion, geographical location, and size of community. The wage and 
hour information was collected for a pay-roll period in August 1937. 

Along with the information on wages and hours, the Bureau also 
collected figures on annual earnings and number of pay-roll periods 
worked for the calendar year 1936, but the latter information was 





' Prepared by J. Perlman, O. R. Mann, D. L. Helm, and H. O. Rogers, of the Bureau's Division of 
Wage and Hour Statistics. 

? Other articles covering this survey appeared in the Monthly Labor Review, June and July 1939. 

*A detailed explanation of the divisions of the industry covered by the survey was given in the June 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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less extensive in coverage. This was because the information 9) 
annual earnings was obtained only from those plants that had the 
figures available in summary form for 1936. Of the 233 establish. 
ments included in the survey, only 108 furnished information 0) 
annual earnings. These 108 plants supplied annual data for 29.79; 
wage earners, or over one-tenth of the estimated number employed 
in the industry. 

Not only was the sample for annual earnings more restricted j) 
coverage, but 1t was also not so well balanced as that used fo, 
wages and hours, because its composition was determined largely }\ 
the availability of data. In spite of that, the plants supplying infor. 
mation on annual earnings were fairly well distributed from the 
standpoint of the various factors considered. Geographically, the 
establishments were in 10 States (Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana. 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and Wisconsin). Both union and nonunion plants were repre- 
sented in the coverage. The sample included the various products 
manufactured, and the companies represented ranged in size from the 
smallest to the very largest firms in the industry. 

In any analysis of annual earnings, the significant fact to be deter- 
mined is the total wage that the different workers obtained from 
given industry, regardless of whether made in a single plant or in 
several establishments. To trace the annual earnings of each wave 
earner over a number of plants, however, would have been an impos- 
sible task. The only practicable substitute was to record the 1936 
earnings of workers who were on the pay roll of the establishments 
scheduled in August 1937, or the month for which the wage and hour 
information was obtained. Obviously, this method of collecting 
annual earnings has certain shortcomings. It makes no allowance 
for a certain amount of the earnings of a substantial number of 
workers who shift from one plant to another or even from one industry 
to another. However, this limitation may be partly overcome by 
classifying the wage earners according to the number of months 
worked in the establishment in which they were employed during 
August 1937; and this was done in the present study, the workers 
being classified as follows: (1) Those working during each pay-roll 
period throughout the year,‘ (2) those working 9 months or more, (3 
those working 6 months or more, and (4) those working any pirt 
of the year. 

It is clear that the employees who worked in the same plant every 
pay-roll period throughout the year could hardly have worked at 
other employments. For this group, therefore, the annual earnings 
‘The number of pay-roll periods during which an employee worked by no means indicates the act! 


number of hours worked by him during the year. Thus, an employee is credited here with having wor\e 
during a pay-roll period even if he worked only a very short time. 
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-hown may safely be taken as the equivalent to the total wages for 
the year. The same is largely true of those who worked 9 months or 
more in the same plant, as in most instances the opportunities for 
such persons to obtain work in other establishments are very small. 
By contrast, no such reliance may be placed on the data when the 
group is enlarged to include those whose work period was as low as 6 
months, while the least reliable figures are those for employees who 
worked any part of the year, the latter including a large number of 
wage earners who probably obtained work in other establishments 
during 1936. 

It should be pointed out that the annual earnings for a given plant 
obtained here included only those employees working in 1936 who 
appeared on the pay roll during August 1937, which is the month 
covered by the wages and hours data. In other words, the annual 
arnings exclude employees working any part of 1936, who left the 
employ of the plant during that year or the first 7 months of 1937.° 
However, an experiment has shown that the inclusion of all who worked 
in 1936 would not materially affect the results. 

Obviously, the annual earnings of employees depend largely upon 
the industry’s activity during the year. Based on the Bureau’s 
indexes of employment and pay rolls, 1936 was a year of moderate 
activity. ‘Throughout virtually the entire year both indexes ad- 
vanced steadily. For the year 1936 as a whole, the index of employ- 
ment, using 1923-25 as a base or 100, stood at 91.8, while the index 
of pay rolls was 84.1.’ For both indexes, these were the highest 
levels attained since 1930. 

Of the total number of employees for whom annual earnings were 
obtained in 1936, 59.9 percent worked throughout the year, 78.1 
percent 9 months or more, and 85.2 percent § months or more. 
Furthermore, the average number of weeks worked amounted to 51.1 
for those whose work extended over 9 months or more, 49.5 for those 
whose work has spread over 6 months or more, and 44.1 for those who 
worked any part of the year. These figures indicate a high degree 
of employment stability in the electrical-manufacturing industry. 


Average Annual Earnings 


Although the annual earnings of all employees who worked through- 
out the year averaged $1,480, the individual earnings in this group 





’ The annual earnings o( these employees, however, tend to overstate somewhat the average opportunity 
to earn afforded by the industry, because the figures are weighted to some extent by the earnings of certain 
maintenance employees who are customarily employed much more steadily than other classes of employees. 

* This procedure was followed by the Bureau in order to eliminate the necessity of using a separate schedule 
and punch card for the annual data, which would also make it difficult to correlate the latter information 
with that covering wages and hours during August 1937. 

’ Based on data compiled by the Bureau's Division of Employment Statistics, which cover electrical 
machinery, apparatus, and supplies, the definition of which differs somewhat from that used in this survey. 
See Monthly Labor Review, June 1939 (pp. 1372-1373). 
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the workers (table 1). 


covered a fairly wide range. The effective limits of this range wo; 
from $600 to $2,600, within which were found all but 1.6 percent oj 
The largest concentration (17.7 percen; 


occurred in the class between $1,400 and $1,600. 


TaBLe 1.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Electrical Manufacturing, by Ajnyq| 
Earnings, Sex, and Skill, 1936 


Only 3.2 pe cent 
of the employees earned less than $800, but as many as 12.4 percep; 
received $2,000 and over. 
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Annual earnings 


Percent of employees whose work extended over— 
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Tuite 1.—Percentage Distribution of Workers in Electrical Manufacturing, by Annual 
Earnings, Sex, and Skill, 1936—Continued 
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Under $200. . Scciaieaiandesa shies pt ere ee See 5.7 1.9 5.5 10.3 
$200 and ander $400._............-..-| .2 (') . 4 5.2 1.8 5.0 9 3 
$400 and Onder $600. _- 2.3 a 2.2 5.6 4.6 1.8 4.4 8.1 
$600 and under $800 aes = 5.1 12 5.2 10. 1 §.2 SS 5.5 8.3 
$800 and under $1,000 8 2 2.7 8.1 16.1 a 2.8 7.1 12.3 
$1,000 and under $1,200 13.6 4.2 14.2 24.3 11.6 4.0 12.2 19. 2 
$1,200 and under $1,400 : 7 &: 17.2 §.3 21.9 20.3 14.7 7.8 18.8 15.5 
$1,400 and under $1,600 __-.-- --| 18.2 15. 2 23.1 12.3 15.7 14.2 20.0 9.4 
$1,600 and under $1.800 13.6 19.4 13.2 6.4 11.6 18.0 11.3 4.9 
$1,800 and under $2,004 | 10.2 19 7 7.4 2.7 8.7 18.3 6.4 2. 1 
$2,000 and under $2,200 | 5.8 13. 4 3. 1 6 5.0 12. 5 2.7 6 
$2,200 and under $2.400 | 3.0 8. 2 9 .2 2.6 Zon 6.7 1 

$2,400 and under $2 600 | 14 3.9 .4 (") 1.2 37 31 & 
$2,600 and under $2,800. _-- my 2.1 = ) Ra -6 1.9 A \y) Seas 
$2,800 and over... .-. ; 5 1.5 , See .4 1.4 | . i) =e 
| ...-| 100.0} 100.0} 1000] 19.9]! 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 
Number of employees. - ----| 20,401 | 6,453 | 9,305 | 4,643 | 23,829 | 6,928 | 10,823 | 6,078 
See | | SSS OS —_——_—_— oo 

Females 

ee GY A ORE, See (") |) a 5.0 10.1 
$200 and under $400 = __- naar ) 1.4 3.2 .) as 4.9 11.6 
$400 and under $600. _. a aval Sy ae 3.3 8 8 3 See 3 4 7.6 
$600 and under $800 ____- oe | |lf ee 11.5 21.5 5 ) a 10. 5 17.3 
$800 and under $1 000 ae eee SD Ss maawdine 57.1 43.1 _  ¢ 52.0 34. 7 
$1.000 and under $1,200__.__- ie te 20. 9 19. 7 | jy SRE 18.9 15.8 
$1,200 and under $1,400. ___-- . 2 See 5.3 3.0 ) » eee 4.8 2.4 
$1,400 and under $1,600. _____- a = fh, Reaper 4 .6 5 | Par eee 4 4 
$1.600 and under $1,800_........._-- yy ee | ia | if ee : e a 

$1,800 and under $2,000.-..-...-.....| (@) |.....-.. Aas. eS ee |) 
ae | 100.0 |........| 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 }........| 100.0} 100.0 
Number ofemployees -_-_-__. : 4.910 (?) 1,657 | 3,253 5, 872 (?) 1, 824 4, 048 





| Less than a tenth of | percent. 
? There was only a smal! number of skilled, and these were included with the semiskilled females. 


Employees whose work extended over 9 months or more averaged 
$80 less than those who worked throughout the year. Likewise, 
there was only $60 difference between the averages of employees 
whose work extended over 9 months or more and those who worked 
6 months or more. On the other hand, the employees who worked 
any part of the year earned, on the average, $158 less than those 
whose work extended over 6 months or more. These differences are 
reflected by the respective distributions. 

177917—39-——10 
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VARIATIONS BY SEX AND SKILL 












The average annual earnings of males greatly exceeded those of 
females. As shown in table 2, the respective figures for the industry 
as a whole were $1,580 and $954 for employees whose work extended 
over 12 months, $1,516 and $916 for those who worked 9 months oy 
more, $1,451 and $879 for employees whose work extended over 
6 months or more, and $1,284 and $768 for those who worked any 
part of the year. ) 


TABLE 2.—Average Annual Earnings of Workers in Electrical Manufacturing, by 
Industry Division, Sex, and Skill, 1936 





Employees whose work extended over— 

















































12 months 9 months or more 
Industry division and sex ss 
| All 7 All | 
on ae Pe Semi- Un- - | Semi- | Ur 
| a en aed oe) > * skilled | skilled 
Baas = 
| 
Ec nockeaccknacuenedeees $1,480 | $1,881 | $1,427 | $1,147 | $1, 400 | $1, 828 | $1,352 ; $1, 0&8 
RE enh A OR RIES epee dees 1, 580 1, 881 1, 484 | 1, 284 1, 516 | 1, 828 1, 428 1, 223 
Sn cthcndismationnabedadnga 954]  () 989 | 938 916; (@) | ‘943 901 
Carben sregncts. ................. .-| 1,344 1, 857 1 381 | 1,139] 1,303 1, 845 | , 370 RS 
| AE a 5 ee. | 1,401 1, 857 1, 1, 213 1, 365 1, 845 1, 373 1, 157 
ne i ee } Tl Ncwacctiane a 958 See j.-.- (?) 926 
Domestic appliances_...-...--------- | 1,422|° 1,860) 1,420] 1,088 | 1,252| 1,735 | 1, 281 96 
inten a nshubennsipmaiin | 1,533 | 1,869 | 1,438] 1,243] 1,392] 1,735| 1,328) 1,117 
EES nekege ch ae (2) 850} 797 |........| 855 788 
Fractional-horsepower motors. - - __-- 1,478 | 1,886 1, 464 1, 145 1,418 | 1,849) 1,431 1, O89 
IE So cxishet Rac teeinesin wibtins nies meena | 1,622; 1,886 1, 491 1, 400 1,573 | 1,849 1, 458 l,: 
RE NRE RARE. | 4017} @) | £133] Loo} ‘972| @) | 1100 f 
Fuses, wiring devices, and specialty | 

TR eS ae oe 5S 1,659 | 1,179 | 866 1, 055 1,640 | 1,136 
Males. ...-.-- eee SS ee ee 1, 341 1, 659 1, 231 1, 095 1, 293 1, 640 1, 195 
CO ee ore 830 (}) | 927 | 818 816 | (1) | 897 804 

Industrial controls.................-- 1,522} 1,890] 1,454] 1,152] 1,452| 1,847] 1,388 
a a 1, 608 1, 890 1, 508 1, 258 1, 558 1, 847 1, 460 
I nectnsenetediin cineaestigeesionts 970] @) | 1,001| '956| ‘932| (@) 950 

Integral- eenaatiteales motors and gen- 

OS cl Sahel ata dst en igtbsliincn 1, 625 1, 881 1, 515 1, 217 1, 587 | 1, 842 1, 483 1, 18 
RRM eI RY SE. 1,676 | 1,881 1, 544 1, 300 1, 635 1, 842 1, 509 1,2 
EEE Se ES 1, 055 (1) 1, 080 1, 046 1, 029 | (*) 1, 058 1, O18 

Signaling apparatus. -.............-- 1, 400 1, 672 1, 344 1, 040 1,316; 1,611 1, 257 7 
EE EE SRS Se. 1, 435 1, 672 1, 350 (2) 1, 355 1, 611 1, 264 
ITER ET TS REIS Bee. es tan } (3) (2) pg eee (2) 

SINE, nnn icicneccnnctscen 1, 445 1,697 | 1,452 1,315 1, 433 1, 715 1, 438 1,2 
i ce a ad 1, 454 1, 697 | 1, 457 1, 331 1, 445 1,715 1, 444 1, 302 
I Ta See, a F (2) aka wen @) | 958 |.._. i (@) | J 

Transformers and switchgear. ---_-.. | 1,734) 2,020; 1,644| 1,256) 1,639) 1,962) 1,550 1,177 
RE aa ae 1, 794 2, 020 1, 668 1, 378 1, 698 1,962 | 1,570)| 1, 284 
i RTT AN RE: SRE 1, 044 (") 1,085 | 1,033 996 (!) | 1, 066 79 

EERE 1, 347 1,725 | 1,377| 1,166] 1,295) 1,673 | 1,336 1, 117 
ee 1301} 1:725| 1390! 1.235] 1.342] 11673 | 1,348 | 1, 188 
Females. _- petit eedaael 878 (1) 925 | 870 837 (1) 887 "y 

Miscellaneous products #___._______- 1,327 | 1,835 1,246 1,054 | 1,226/| 1,766) 1,150 1, O11 
ie ae AS SER 1, 529 1, 835 1,406 | 1, 251 1, 440 1,766 | i, 329 1, 178 
ee er 940) 0) 960 | “om0) "916 | &) | 927| 902 

















1 There was only a small number of skilled, who were included with the semiskilled females. 

2 Workers were too few to justify the computation of an average. 

3’ This division embraces establishments manufacturing a variety of products. namely, telephones (inciuc- 
ing switchboards and related products), commercial-food-service equipment, electric water-heating ap) 
ratus, locomotive headlight equipment, electrodes, resistance welders, electric alloys, industrial heat'' 
etc. It also includes dry batteries, electric lamps, and electrical measuring instruments. In each case, 
the number of companies covered was too small to permit a presentation of separate data. In view of (he 
heterogeneous composition of the division, no great significance should be attached to the figures, wich 
are presented here for the sake of presenting a complete picture of the industry. 
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Taste 2.—Average Annual Earnings of Workers in Electrical Manufacturing, by 
Industry Division, Sex, and Skill, 1936—Continued 





Employees whose work extended over— 





6 months or more Any part of the year 
Industry division and sex 





. All | ' 
- Semi- Un- : OR: Semi- Un- 
Skilled . - work- | Skilled | skilled | skilled 


skilled | skilled 





ers 








Total industry - - ---- a | $1,é $1, 789 | $1,302 | $1,027 | $1, 182 | $1, 694 $1, 165 $852 
Males. . ----- - | 14 1,789 | 1,370 1, 146 1,284 | 1,694] 1,218 3! 
Females. ...--- awe . 87 (1) 922 f 768 (1) 856 








Carbon products... -.-.----. = m, * 1,817 332 f 09: 776 991 
Males a f- 1, 817 , 346 , 04 ,172 | 1,776 , 293 
Females. -.-- — ee uel he (2) 5 | (2) 

Domestic appliances. Seeestncakete 1, 709 , 224 26 ‘ ,6 , 131 
Males. . ta La 33 1, 709 , 281 08 i LF ; 213 
Females. -- -- - 763 : 777 766 | : 619 

Fractional- horsepower n motors... _- , 307 1, 790 , 342 ¢ , 148 , 730 | , 217 | 
FO PSS Tr J ae , 46 1, 790 1, 361 : | a | » da , 227 
Females. .__- (1) 1, 086 : ) | 1,054 

Fuses, wiring devices, and specialty | 

transofmrers ; , 017 1, 633 , 095 , 9 , 582 , 007 
A ‘ eo » 1, 633 , 152 9 , 146 , 582 | 1,072 
Females. ---- ah tein ite Caachi 795 (‘) 865 25 766 | 

Industrial controls..........- OE 1, 819 . 335 1, 039 , 238 , 738 , 200 
Males ; a ae , 50% 1,819 , 400 1, 154 , oa , 708 | , 266 
Females | 8 925 872 819 

Integral-horsepow er motors and gen- 

erators a aed , & , 812 , 418 1, 127 : , 75 307 | 
Males x Sal ‘ ,584 | 1,812] 1,445] 1,212 ,482 | 1, 75: , 328 | 
Females. ---- bate igaste otras 0 | i 984 951 37 | I 951 | 
Signaling apparatus. : ; we , 25% ,572 | 1,216 88] ,051 | 1,5 , 008 
les , Se 57% , 222 882 , O68 ,5 , 010 | 
Females e+ ewe 7 2 () | () 2 = (2) 

Storage batteries_...._ _- detains , 415 » oa 1, 423 1, 256 , or ,706 | 1.391 
eek cnn 4 ,712 | 1,429] 1,276] 1,3 ,706 | 1,396 | 
Females 945 (2) 899 | 90 |_. (2) 

Transformers and switchgear__ | , 506 , 872 , 420 1,019 | 232 ‘ 1, 159 
“SE es a tee , 556 , 87: , 435 1, 111 , 279 | | Seen 
Females ; 7 932 , 018 912 | 35 I 846 

Wire and cable___.____- ee sy , 66: , 302 1, 059 ,057 | 1,501 | 1,184 | 
— h , 296 , 66. 313 , Lat . | ,ovl | 1,155 | 
Females. ___- peace 79° 887 80 | 317 i a 58s | 

Miscellaneous products ?._.______. if » te , 123 , 05 ,592 |} 1,013 
Males _. eee | 1,392 » Wa , 289 , 196 , 592 , 110 | 
Females A? Pe ‘¢ 910 | 19 | 871 





























See footnotes on preceding page. 


For male employees, the average annual earnings varied consid- 
erably by skill. For example, among males whose work extended 
throughout the year, the averages were $1,881 for skilled, $1,484 for 
semiskilled, and $1,284 for unskilled employees. For males working 
any part of the year, the respective averages amounted to $1,694, 
$1,218, and $935. It should be pointed out that the difference 
between skilled and semiskilled was much greater than that between 
semiskilled and unskilled employees. 

On the other hand, there was very little difference between the 
average annual earnings of semiskilled and unskilled females. These 
differences amounted to $51 for employees whose work was spread 
over 12 months, $42 for those who worked 9 months or more, $65 for 
employees whose work extended over 6 months or more, and $128 
for those who worked any part of the year. 
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table 3. 


DIFFERENCES AMONG INDIVIDUAL PLANTS 
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Because of inequalities existing in the sample, it is important to 
the annual data on an establishment basis. 
ber of plants involved, it would take too much space to presen! 
data separately for each establishment. 
have been condensed in the form of distributions, which are shown | 
A notable feature of this table is the striking contrg 
between the distributions of male and female employees. 
also emphasizes the wide range covered by the plant averages. 


TaBLeE 3.—Distribution of Electrical-Manufacturing Plants by Plant Average Annual 


Earnings, 1936 


itW 
Because of the large ; 


However, the plant ficy 
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Average annua! earnings 


Plants having employees whose work extended over— 




























$200 and under $400 
$400 and under $400 
$600 and under $800 ____- 

$800 and under $1,000. ___- 
$1,000 and under $1,200. __- 
$1,200 and under $1,400_ - 

$1,490 and under $1,400__. 

$1,600 and under $1,800 __- 
$1,890 and under $2,000____ 
$2,000 and under $2,200. __. 
$2,200 and under $2,400___- 


cer 




















Matimum 
































12 months 9 months or more | 6 months or more | 4" , he 
yea 
All | Fe. | Al Fe. | All Fe. | Al ; | 
work-| Males | work-| Males} _ work-| Males oe|WOrk-| Males 
ers males ers males ere males) ers | es 
ACME REA. ig. (9 aa REI Gi tee eae 5| 2 ’ 
1 r 12 3 aoe 17 4 1 23 14 | g af 
& 3 38 15 7 2 19 11 39 27 | ya | 17 
14 1? 16 24 1# 14 25 2) v 34 3] , 
34 2% 3 33 38 1 36 36 1 17 27 l 
29 By Ueconeck 22 | =e 14 Py Bada 1] 1f 
1] 5 eee 10  ) Gas 7 NE aes 2 3 
4 _) Ee 1 ae 1 | ee - ] 
a eo | te rows St Stee 2) 
1102/1102} 70| 108| 108| 77 | 198] 108| 77| 108] 108 
Se Se SS SS eee ee 
$7¥0 | $848 | $542 | $749 | R48 | $480 | $692 | $727 | $48N | $441 | FART BaF 
2, 228 (2, 228 1, 237 2, 228 2, 228 1,219 (2, 228 2,228 (1,219 (2,228 (2, 228 2 






























of the year. 






1 In 6 plants, there were no employees who were furnished full employment throughout the year 


some work during the year. 





Some indication of the extent of labor turn-over in the various 
plants covered is shown by table 4, which presents the proportion of 
employees whose work extended over 12 months, 9 months or more 
and 6 months or more to those who worked any part of the year 
Thus, the proportion having worked during all 12 months in the differ- 
ent establishments ranged from 5.5 to 100 percent of the total who had 
The ratio was Jess than 20 percent in 
only 5 plants, which is probably due in most cases to shut-downs. 
was less than 40 percent in as many as 18 establishments. 
other hand, in 7 plants all the employees worked throughout the year, 
and in 14 of them the work of 80 percent or more of the total was 
spread over 12 months. 

In only 4 establishments was the proportion of employees working 
9 months or more, less than 50 percent of those who worked any part 
By contrast, there were 11 plants where all employees 
worked at least 9 months during the year, and in 47 there were 5? 
percent and over who worked at least 9 months. 
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TasLe 4.—Distribution of Electrical-Manufacturing Plants by Proportion of Employees 
Whose Work Extended Over Specified Periods in Relation to Those Who Worked Any 
Part of Year, 1936 








Plants having employees whose work extended over— 





















































proportion to total employees who 12 months 9 months or more 6 months or more 
worked any part of the year 
All All All 
Fe- Fe- Fe- 
work- | Males work- | Males work- | Males 

| ers males | “ors mals | “ors males 

Wadler 10 WI a ins dececcscescissn. 3 1 fe a SE See hes he 
10 and under 20 percent............-- 2 4 aaa Se eee ee wos= 
20 and under 30 percent........-....- 7 5 eee ee Se ae] eccesenlonscce= 
30 and under 40 percent -..........- 6 2 | aa See 7 es SS Pee 
40 and under 40 percent..........._- 17 15 & 4 3 | aes 1 
50 and under €0 percent..........-.... 21 27 15 12 12 7 2 1 5 
60 and under 70 percent...__.....--..- 16 20 ll 21 22 16 10 s 11 
70 and under 80 percent -..........-..| 16 11 5 24 20 18 24 27 y 
a0 and under 90 percent..........._._.| 5 6 3 24 23 11 30 29 20 
90 and under 100 percent-....____._.-..]| 2 | ere 12 14 1 26 24 i) 
OE 7 8 8 1] 14 17 16 19 22 
A | 1102] 1102} 70) 108] 108} 77| 108| 108] 7 
—=—=_— SSS Sec Vc J_ SS Sa. _O_ C—O ee 
a | 5.5 5.7 1.3) 400| 40.0] 333] 556) 82 40.9 
PE inasdcesneonance sereeeatiiinasiain | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 





1 In 6 plants, there were no employees working throughout the year. 


In 16 plants, all employees worked 6 months or more. Moreover, 
in 72 establishments, or two-thirds of the total, 80 percent and over 
worked at least 6 months. 


VARIATIONS AMONG INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 


In an industry as diversified as the manufacture of electrical goods, 
there is considerable variation in average annual earnings among the 
different industry divisions. Generally speaking, the highest average 
annual earnings for all workers were found in transformers and 
switchgear, integral-horsepower motors and generators, industrial 
controls, and storage batteries. On the other hand, the lowest 
average annual earnings were in domestic appliances; wire and cable; 
miscellaneous products; and fuses, wiring devices, and specialty 
transformers. It should be pointed out, however, that the order of 
average annual earnings differs among the four groups of employees, 
as may be seen from table 2. 

To a considerable extent, the average annual earnings of the 
different industry divisions depend on the average earnings per hour, 
as may be noted in table 5. However, both the average annual earn- 
ings and average hourly earnings of all workers depend greatly on 
the composition of the labor force as to sex and skill in the several 
branches of the industry. It should be pointed out, however, that 
in numerous instances the coverage, as regards average annual earn- 
ings by skill and sex presented in table 2, is too small to place any 
great reliance on the data. 
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TABLE 5.—Average Annual and Average Hourly Earnings of Workers in Fle, 


i¢ al 
Manufacturing, by Industry Division 





Average annual earnings, 1936—em- 
| ployees whose work extended over— 
Industry division ee ——_—————— 





\ 
1 
| as. 
9 months | 6 months | Any part | 4 
| Or more | or more of year 


pans 


12 sealed 





$1, 340 | $1, 182 


ene Veewindd sodiciatelh sunih $1, 480 | $1, 400 


Carbon products 





lathicns 1,344 | 1,303 1,232 | 1,093 
Domestic appliances APIS SOE RS ERIE 1, 422 1, 252 1, 203 | 1, 080 
Fractional-horsepower motors..._______- 1,478 | 1,418 1, 307 1, 145 
Fuses, wiring devices, and specialty transformers 1, 091 1, 055 1,017 | 036 
Industrial controls... . oa RPO 1, 522 1, 452 1,396 | 1,238 
Integral-horsepower motors and generators____. : 1, 625 1, 587 1, 531 | 1, 422 
Signaling apparatus. _......._.___- : 1, 400 | 1,316 1, 253 | 1,051 
Storage hatieries 1, 445 | 1, 433 1,415 | 1, 371 
Transformers and switchgear. - 1, 734 | 1, 639 1, 506 | 1, 232 
OS eee aR aa Se ae 1, 347 1, 295 1, 248 | 1, 057 
Miscellaneous products ! 1,327 1, 226 1,191 1, 050 





1 See footnote 3, table 2, p. 926. 
OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES 


An occupational analysis of the data on annual earnings is com- 
plicated by the fact that in 1936 many of the employees were working 
in a different occupation from that in which they were classified whe 
the survey was made in August 1937. This was especially true of 
employees in semiskilled and unskilled occupations. In the case of 
skilled occupations, however, there are valid reasons to believe that 
the factor of occupational transfer is of minor importance. Ty 
average annual earnings of male workers for selected skilled occupa- 
tional classes are presented in table 6. 

The highest average hourly earnings ($1.229) in the electrical- 
manufacturing industry were received by skilled boring-mill opera- 
tors in August 1937. The annual earnings of these workers in 1936 
amounted to $2,056 for those whose work was spread over the entir 
year, $1,978 for those who worked 9 months or more, $1,960 for thos: 
whose work was spread over 6 months or more, and $1,905 for thos 
who worked any part of the year. 

The next highest-paid workers in the industry were the pattern- 
makers, who averaged $1.156 an hour in August 1937. The 1936 
annual earnings of these employees amounted to $2,052 for thos 
whose work extended over 12 months, $1,953 for those who worked 
9 months or more, $1,909 for those whose work extended over 6 mont!: 
or more, and $1,831 for those who worked any part of the year. 
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ie 6.—Average Annual Earnings of Males in Electrical Manufacturing, Selected 
Skilled Occupational Classes, 1936 





Occupational 
class 


Assemblers - . 

Blacksmiths. - 

Boring-mill operators - - - 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

Coremakers 

Drill-press operators 

Electricians, maintenance 

Engineers, powerhouse 

Foremen, ‘working 

Grinding-machine ope rators 

Inspectors -. 

Lathe operators, engine 

Lathe operators, turret 

Lay-out men 

Machinists 

Mechanics, machine repair 

Milling-machine operators 

Millwrights and other 
workers exe 

Model makers 

Molders, foundry. 

Patternmakers 

Pipefitters and plumbers 

Screw-machine operators, automatic 

Set-up men, machine 

Sheet-metal workers. 

Shippers, head. 

Testers. . . : 

Tinsmiths and other sheet-metal workers 

Tool and die makers 

Welders and brazers 


maintenance 


| 


| 
‘annual 
earn- 
| ings 


| 
| 


$1, 985 
1, 604 
2, 056 

| 1,695 
1,741 
1, 785 

| 1,727 
1, 861 
1, 953 

| 1,956 

770 
971 


933 
, 766 
, 737 


: 


we 
| 12 months 
| 


a 





, 852 | 


742 
786 
, 781 
, 052 
, 919 


ROG 


, 979 


, 632 


ee ee ee ee a 


RAR | 


, 849 | 
753 | 


, 956 | 


1,911 | 


a whose work extended over— 


IN um- 
ber 
of 
em- 

ploy- 
ees 


244 
25 


80 | 


24 
99 
29 
63 
174 





54 | 


1,173 
85 


91 | 


137 


69 | 
65 | 


262 


218 | 
93 | 


133 
32 
74 

117 
68 

119 
85 
40 


- 
55 | 


| 
9 months 
or more 


| } 
|Num- 


Aver- ber 


age 
annual 
earn- 
ings 


$1, 962 
1, 613 
1, 978 
1, 696 
1, 674 
687 
666 | 
, 803 
938 
, 925 |1,: 
699 | 
954 | 
881 | 
714 | 
903 


"or 
, 720 


, 697 
Ff 
iv 





, 92 
762 
, 680 
943 
, B55 
, R16 
, 745 
R16 | 
743 | 
974 | 
, 602 
, 929 
, 813 


ee ee ee ee ee 


> D 2 = $ 


6 months 
or more 


Aver- 


1 
1 
1 
] 
1 
§ 
l 
1 
] 
] 
1, 


1, 657 


93 | 
76 | 


374 
127 


173 
37 
114 
101 
140 
78 
140 
101 
42 
65 
65 
731 
328 


Any part 
of year 
ee 


Aver- 
age 


annual 


earn- 
ings 


$1, 908 


1, 905 
508 
5A7 
399 
, O87 
5R1 
, 917 
RAS 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE HAT INDUSTRIES, 























1939 to: 
ear 
THIS article presents a summary of a study recently completed by ; 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of earnings and hours in the four hy: hat 
industries—manufacturing, respectively, fur-felt hats, wool-felt bodies iS 
and finished wool-felt hats for men, straw hats, and hat materi art 
This study was made at the request of the Wage and Hour Division, the 
to supply information on which to base recommendations of minimum- cel 
wage rates in the industry.’ cls 
Oc! 
Fur-Felt Hats 

q 
The survey of the fur-felt hat industry covered 7,182 wage earners, _ 
or approximately half of the total employed in the industry. Ove Ay 
three-fourths (77.7 percent) of the workers are males. The majority ‘a 
of the males are in skilled occupations, whereas most of the females fe 
are classed as semiskilled. = 

Most of the women employed in the fur-felt hat industry an 
engaged in the various finishing processes, known in the industry - 
front-shop operations. These jobs include binding hat brims, fitting d: 
and inserting hat bands and linings, and various other trimming ly 
operations. In the manufacture of rough hat bodies, which is called 2 
the back-shop operation, men are employed almost exclusively <] 
Many of the processes in this department require a high degree of P 
skill and also involve continuous exposure to dust and hot water. p 

The hourly earnings of all workers in this branch averaged (6! 

cents in the early part of 1939. Males averaged 71.2 cents an hi . 


as against only 49.1 cents for females. 

As shown in the table on page 935, the hourly earnings of male workers 
were higher in the back shops than in the front shops. The revers 
was true, however, for the females. 

The majority of the establishments covered by the survey wer 
a 40-hour week basis. The actual workweek during the pay pe! 
covered by the survey averaged 37.2 hours. Male wage earners 
averaged 37.3 hours, as against 36.9 hours for females. 

The weekly earnings of all workers in the fur-felt hat industry 
averaged $24.69. The average was $26.57 for males and $18.13 
females. Skilled males were paid $30.86 as compared with $23.45 
for skilled females. The earnings of semiskilled workers amounted 


ry 










+f 








1 Detailed data will be given in Bulletin No. 671. 
2 The Hat Industry Committee has recommended a minimum of 40 cents for fur- and wool-felt hats 


hatters’ fur, 35 cents for straw hats, and 30 cents for straw hats in Puerto Rico. No recommendation was 
made for hat trimmings. 
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to $22.54 per week for males and $17.92 for females. Unskilled males 
earned $17.01 on the average, as against $14.51 for unskilled females. 

The separation of back- and front-shop operations in the wool-felt 
hat industry is similar to that found in the fur-felt plants. Likewise, 
as in the fur-felt branch, a large majority (74.0 percent) of the workers 
are males. Male employees constitute four-fifths (79.6 percent) of 
the labor force in the back shops but less than three-fifths (56.9 per- 
cent) in the front shops. Only 18.8 percent of the workers were 
classed as skilled. All of these employees were males. The unskilled 
occupations included only 9.0 percent of the entire labor force. 

The earnings of all workers in the wool-felt hat industry averaged 
19.8 cents an hour. The average for males was 52.2 cents as against 
43.0 cents for females. The skilled males earned 66.3 cents an hour. 
Among the semiskilled employees the males averaged 48.6 cents, 
which was 5.4 cents higher than the average for females. The average 
for unskilled males was 41.7 cents, or 1.4 cents higher than the hourly 
earnings of unskilled females. 

The actual hours worked in the wool-felt hat industry as a whole 
averaged 39.0 per week. ‘The averages for the various types of plants 
did not differ materially, amounting to 38.0 hours in the independent 
back shops as against 38.7 hours in the independent front shops and 
39.6 hours in the establishments that combine both back- and front- 
shop operations. One-third (33.5 percent) of the workers worked 
exactly 44 hours per week during the selected pay period while 15.0 
percent averaged exactly 40 hours. 

The weekly earnings of all workers in the wool-felt hat industry 
averaged $19.46. The average for males was $20.55, which may be 
compared with $16.37 for females. 


Straw Hats 


The survey covered 2,489 wage earners in plants making dress- 
straw hats and 483 workers in harvest-hat establishments. This con- 
stitutes almost 100 percent of the total employment in both branches. 

Most of the employees in both dress-straw and harvest-hat plants 
are semiskilled. For the industry as a whole about two-thirds (65.6 
percent) of the workers were semiskilled. In the harvest-hat plants, 
however, 84.3 percent of the workers were classed as semiskilled, while 
only 5.8 percent were skilled. In the dress-straw-hat establishments 
30.7 percent of the workers were skilled and 62.0 percent were semi- 
skilled. The labor force in the total industry is composed of nearly 
equal proportions of males and females (48.1 percent males as against 
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51.9 percent females). Males constituted 59.2 percent in the harvest. 
hat branch as against only 46.0 percent in the dress-straw hat plaiits 

The earnings of all workers covered in the survey of the straw-|q; 
industry averaged 49.1 cents an hour. Male employees received 57.2 


cents, as compared with 41.1 cents for females. The average howrly 
earnings of all workers in dress-straw-hat establishments were exactly 
50.0 cents. This may be compared with 44.1 cents for employees of 


harvest hat plants. 
The actual time worked by all employees covered in the survey of 
the straw-hat industry averaged 41.2 hours per week. The average 
was 41.3 hours in the dress-straw branch as against 40.3 in the haryest- 
hat establishments. Average actual weekly hours ranged from 45.2 
for the unskilled males in dress-straw-hat plants to 38.2 for semiskilled 
females in the harvest-hat branch. Over one-third (34.7 percent) of 
the workers in the industry as a whole worked exactly 44 hours, while 
16.2 percent worked exactly 40 hours per week at the time of the survey. 
The weekly earnings of all employees in the straw-hat industry 
averaged $20.20. The level of earnings was somewhat higher in t!) 
dress-straw than in the harvest-hat establishments, their respective 
averages being $20.66 and $17.80. This difference was primaril\ 
due to the higher earnings of the skilled workers in dress-straw-hat 
plants. 
Hat Materials 


The hat-materials industry includes establishments engaged in thie 
manufacture of hatters’ fur and hat trimmings. The survey, which 
included virtually 100 percent of the industry, covered 3,126 wage 
earners employed in 52 establishments. A majority of the occupation: 
were classed as semiskilled, 70.0 percent of the workers being in this 
category. In the trimmings branch, which includes plants manu- 
facturing such products as sweat bands, linings, and ribbons, 45.5 
percent of the workers were semiskilled, while 37.7 percent were skilled 
and 16.8 percent unskilled. Male employees made up 61.8 percent 
of the labor force in hatters’ fur as against 51.3 percent in trimmings 
plants. 

The hourly earnings of all employees covered in the survey of tli 
hat-materials industry averaged 55.2 cents. Males received 65.! 
cents an hour on the average as against 40.6 cents for females, a 
difference of 24.5 cents. The hourly earnings of all workers in the 
hat-trimmings branch averaged 58.8 cents, which is 6.1 cents higher 
than the average shown for all employees in the hatters’ fur establis!i- 
ments. For some of the skill and sex groups, however, higher averages 
were found in the hatters’ fur than in the trimmings plants. 

The actual weekly hours of all employees in the hat-materials indus- 
try averaged 37.8. The average was 38.8 hours in hatters’ fur estab- 
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lish ments as against 36.5 hours for the workers in hat-trimmings plants. 
Over one-third (36.4 percent) of the hatters’ fur workers and one-half 
(50.7 percent) of the hat-trimmings employees worked exactly 40 
hours. On the other hand, 18.4 percent in the fur-cutting establish- 
ments as against 6.0 percent in the trimmings branch worked exactly 
44 hours. 

The weekly earnings of all employees in the hat-materials industry 
averaged $20.89. The levels of weekly earnings for the two branches 
were quite similar, amounting to $20.45 in hatters’ fur and $21.47 in 
hat trimmings. In both branches weekly earnings of males were sub- 
stantially higher than the average for females, due to the fact that 
male employees had not only a higher hourly average, but worked 
more hours per week. 


Average Hourly Earnings in the Hat Industries, 1939, by Division of Industry, Type of 
Plant, Skill, and Sex 


FUR-FELT HATS 


















































— ait aiaieciies Semiskilled —a . oe 
All workers Skilled workers workers Unskilled workers 
Type of plant 
| | Fe | | Fe Fe | F 

Tr oa zs =) B= - + e- 
Total) Mak male rotal Male | male Total) Male male oe mate 

er os aE 
All plants_......_..___.___|$0. 663 $0. 712) $0. 491/$0. 843 $0. 855/$0. 628/$0. 543' $0. 586/$0. 488/$0. 417/$0. 423/$0. 386 
Back shops. .- _...| .758| .767 405) .907| .907|......| .638| 642) (*) .438| .443| . 396 
Front shops...........| .603| .660) .496) .778| .796| .628| . 523) 561) .488) . 388) .391| 381 
Integrated plants.........| .734| .776| . 546) 909} .918| .697] .634] .686) . 546) .455| .458) . 441 
Back shops... _- _..| .785| .792| .432) .928) .928)......| .660| .661| (1) .458| .461) .428 
Front shops___. | .691| .757| .552) .880} .902| .697| .626) .699) .547| .451/ .452) .446 
Independent back shops...| 714) .726| .380| .872| .872|...._.| .597| .607| (1) | .412| .419| .358 
Independent front shops . 520, .572) .453 600) 714) . 575 ae .425| .448) .293) .208) .280 
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WOOL-FELT HATS 





















































| |) es .|$0. 498 $0. 522 $0. 430 $0. 663 $0. 468 $0. 486 $0. 432 $0. 415 $0. 417 $0. 403)__..__}___-_. 
Back shops...........| .482| .500| .407| .660| .452) .467| .408, .402) .405) (') er ere 
Front shops...........| . 545) .608) .461) .671| .517| .590) .464| .451) .468) .424) ___. 

i= = | . SS SSS. oO Sa OES = 

Integrated plants... _____- | . 496) - 515) .432| .672| .463| .475 . 433) .424) .426) .416 
Back shops-.-._---- .475) .485| .405| .676) . 444) "451 .406) .409) .410) (') 

Front shops __._.. | .540) .610| .448| .667| .508} .590) . 450) 456) .480| . 425)......]...... 
Independent back shops 493) .530) .408) .642) .464) .502) .410) .391/ .396) (') eee | ons 
independent front shops 57 - 500) . 531) () 560) . 591 aay (') (") (") noel owe 

STRAW HATS 
| | | | | 

All products__........__..|$0. 491) $0. 573) $0. 411)$0. 713\$0. td 497 | $0. 424/ $0. 455/ $0. 409 $0. 308 $0. 305 $0. 314 

=—_—— =| | = ———_—_=. |_— SSS OO OX | 

Dress straw hats...._.__-- .500} .595) .416) .717| .753) .497) .419) .437) .414) .301) .298, .908 

Harvest hats.............. -— .482| .337) .615) .615).._-- 441) . 485 - 380) . 336) .333) (4) 

















HAT MATERIALS 
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All products.............. $0. 552/$0. 651 $0. 406 $0. 790|$0. 821 $0. 514 $0. 520 $0. 649 $0. 407|$0. 427 $0. 455 $0. 368 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE MEAT-PACKING 
INDUSTRY, DECEMBER 1937? 


THE fact that less than 1 percent of the workers in the meat-packiy 
industry earned under 25 cents an hour in December 1937 indicates 
that the wage structure of the industry had to be adjusted very litte 
to meet the 25-cent minimum that went into effect under the Fai; 
Labor Standards Act on October 24, 1938. Only 1.3 percent of the 
workers were paid below 30 cents, the minimum which became effec- 
tive on October 24, 1939. In fact, only 4.8 percent of the total labor 
force received less than 40 cents, the highest minimum that may be 
set under the act. 

These facts are revealed by a detailed survey made by the Bureay 
of Labor Statistics in 1938 to cover a pay-roll period in December 
1937. 

The survey disclosed that the average hourly earnings of all workers 
in the industry amounted to 64.9 cents in December 1937. An 
analysis of the Bureau’s monthly reports on employment and pay 
rolls shows that there has been very little change in the industry’s 
wage level since that time. 

In December 1937, the average weekly earnings of all employees 
were $27.57. The average hours worked amounted to 42.5 per week 


Scope and Method 


DEFINITION OF INDUSTRY 

This survey covered plants engaged in wholesale slaughtering and 
meat packing. 

Some establishments, in addition to slaughtering for wholesale 
distribution, also slaughter directly for retail trade. Such plants 
were included in the survey, provided wholesale slaughtering consti- 
tuted a substantial part of their operations. On the other hand, 
establishments slaughtering either largely or entirely for retail dis- 
tribution were excluded. 

The plant departments covered included cattle killing, hog killing, 
sheep and calf killing, offal, hide, casing, fresh-beef cutting, fresh- 
pork cutting, lard and oleo oil, sausage, cured meat, and canning’ 
In addition, there were included the shipping, service, maintenance, 
and power departments. Box departments and cooper, tin, and 
other shops, in which the products made were entirely new, were 
excluded from the survey, 2s were also all operations connected with 
the distribution of meat products. 

There are numerous byproducts in connection with the wholesale 
meat-packing industry. Among these are glue, grease, inedible 


‘ Prepared by J. Perlman, E. B. Morris, and H. O. Rogers, of the Bureau’s Division of Wage and Liour 
Statistics. 


4 Meat canning was included only if the establishment was engaged in slaughtering. 
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tallow, shortenings (other than lard), vegetable cooking oils, salad 
oils, oleomargarine, soap, and fertilizers. As far as possible, the 
survey excluded the manufacture of such byproducts. 

Generally speaking, the definition of the industry used here con- 
forms very closely to that of the Census of Manufactures. It is 
important, however, to note certain differences: (1) The survey 
included a few plants primarily engaged in making sausage from 
purchased meat,’ which the Census of Manufactures classifies in a 
separate industry, namely “Sausage, Meat Puddings, Headcheese, 
etc., and Sausage Casings.’’ (2) The survey excluded the making of 
various byproducts, which are included by the Census of Manufac- 
tures in wholesale meat packing, when they constitute a minor pro- 
portion of the total value of all products in a given meat-packing 


establishment. 
ANALYSIS OF SAMPLE 


The survey was made on the basis of a sample, which included 258 
plants and 49,235 wage earners. According to the Census of Manu- 
factures, the industry had 1,160 establishments and 127,476 workers 
in 1937. However, in comparing the coverage of the survey with 
census data, the differences in the definition of the industry should be 
kept in mind. Moreover, it should be pointed out that the survey 
did not include any plant with fewer than 10 wage earners. On that 
basis, the number of establishments in the industry is considerably 
less than the figure mentioned previously, although this does not 
reduce to any extent the number of workers. Lastly, the census 
number of wage earners is an average for the year, the figure for the 
month of December (the period covered by the survey) being 134,440. 

The sample was selected in such a way as to make it thoroughly 
representative of the total industry. Among the principal factors 
considered in determining the sample were geographical distribution, 
size of community, corporate affiliation, size of establishment, product, 
and unionization. 

Table 1 shows the extent to which the geographical distribution of 
the sample corresponds to that of the total industry as shown by the 
Census of Manufactures. Figures are presented only for those States 
having a sufficient coverage to hide the identity of individual plants 
in both the sample and the census data. An examination of the 
figures indicates a close correspondence in the proportion of workers 
in each State to the total between the sample and the Census of 
Manufactures.® 


' Eleven establishments, with 402 workers, 

‘ Figures are shown for every State with three or more establishments, provided none of these {s sufficiently 
large to dominate the data. 

' The small differences that exist are due to several reasons. One, of course, is the variation in the indus- 
iry’s definition between the survey and Census of Manufactures. Another reason is the necessity of balanc- 
ing the sample on the basis of a variety of factors, as wel) as the geographical one, which sometimes results 
{n 8 smaller or larger representation in a given State, but this representation is usually compensated for in 
the neighboring States. 
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The sample included most of the larger establishments. However 
in order to give these the same weight in the coverage as they con. 
stituted in the total industry, it was necessary to include only part of 
the wage earners in some of the plants. When selecting a proportioy 
of employees in such an establishment, great care was taken to o}taiy 
a cross-sectional picture of the labor force with respect to occupation, 
sex, and department.® 


TABLE 1.—Coverage of Survey in Meat-Packing Industry, by State, December |)37 
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| Census of Manufactures, 1937 Bureau surve' 
NS se _ 
State | Workers | Worke1 
Number | ____ | Number | i 





of plants | | lof plants 1) 
Number | Percent | | Number I 
| | 








| 
| 

















I Rritiidnninaemetgnieienaneaminel 1,160 | 127,476 | 100. 0 | 258 | 49,235 
SE CT a a ee ee 103 5, 413 | 4.3 17 1, 732 
SIE EE AB ccricinculecascuciosiohbicbion ss 19} 1,933 | 1.5 4 | 728 
EEA a a oe 77 | 26,120 20. 5 23 8, 659 
PE cnttcnndgbas chnctoasbteucseasenons 51 | 4,458 | 3. 5 12 1, 373 
Sea ae pe ee Ne ae 24 | 9, 521 7.5 10 5, 328 
Pi nnsenicasdabsidahbisthiansinnnaaeis 37 | 8,049 6.3 | 11} 2,929 
TEAS Se 25 1, 254 1.0 4 279 
ERAS RIND RA, 43 | 2,548 | 2.0 7 | RRS 
EERE nel 12| 8,537 | 6.7 8 | 4,285 
Missouri.........- 2 SE ea ra 40 | 5, 066 | 4.0 | 9 | 1, 904 
ee ees iin cls 17 | 5, 012 | 3.9 5 1,816 
aw Meet .......c-.-.......0. Ar 25| 3,218 | 2.5 | gs} 1171 
i 2 ; ee 76 | 6, 795 5.3 | 16 | 2,101 
Ohio ENE FS EP MORES ; 126 | 6, 255 4.9 | 28 | 2,033 
"RPE eet aes tele tel 128 | 5,786 | 4.5 | 17} 1,911 
Beeeee.. .......... oan 17 | 1, 803 | 1.4 | 4 | 577 
Texas and Oklahoma, including Arizona.. 66 | 7, 329 | 5.8 | 13 2, 833 
Washington and Oregon. ___.__. : 53 | 2,204 | 1.7 | g 841 
ES Oe Fe oe 20 | 2, 943 | 2.3 | 6 1, 893 
a SA eae 2201 | 13,212 | 10, 4 | 3 48 | 5, 954 





















1 Survey limited to establishments with 10 or more workers. 
? Includes 10 in Alabama, 4 in Arkansas, 4 in Connecticut, 3 in Delaware, 2 in the District of Colum! 
6in Florida, 16 in Georgia, 13 in Idaho, 6in Louisiana, 4 in Maine, 31 in Maryland, 26 in Massachusetts, 2 i: 

Mississippi, 7 in Montana, 3 in Nevada, 2in New Hampshire, | in New Mexico, 4 in North Caroli: 
North Dakota, 2 in Rhode Island, 4 in South Carolina, 8 in South Dakota, 10 in Utah, 3 in Vermont, 18 
Virginia, 7 in West Virginia, and 3 in Wyoming. 

3 Includes 2 in Alabama, 1 in Arkanses, 1 in Connecticut, 1 in Delaware, 2 in Florida, 4 in Georgi 
Idaho, 3 in Louisiana, 1 in Maine, 6 in Maryland, 7 in Massachusetts, 1 in Mississippi, 2 in Monta: 
Nevada, 1 in New Hampshire, | in North Carolina, 1 in North Dakota, 2 in Rhode Island, 1 in South Car 
lina, 2 in South Dakota, 1 in Utah, 4 in Virginia, and 2 in West Virginia. 


NATURE OF DATA COLLECTED 





The data contained in this report are based on a field survey, which 
was conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics during the first hal! 
of 1938. The information was collected by representatives of the 
Bureau, who visited the plants included in the sample and obtained 
copies of actual pay-roll and other records and interviewed company 
officials. 

The information collected covers wages and hours, annual earnings,’ 
occupational descriptions, and general plant information. 





¢ The procedure of sampling the workers of the large establishments rather than obtaining a sample o! 
these plants has necessarily increased the total number of such establishments in the survey 


’ For an analysis of annual earnings in this industry, see article in forthcoming issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review. 
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The wages and hours data covered all occupations, including work- 
ing supervisors and factory clerks but excluding higher supervisors 
and office employees. Special care was taken to exclude from the 
survey driver-salesmen, who in many instances work on a commission 
basis and properly belong to the distribution end of the business. 
For each person, the Bureau obtained the occupation, sex, color, 
method of wage payment, and number of actual hours worked and 
total earnings for one pay-roll period.® 

It is the policy of the Bureau to obtain wages and hours data for a 
pay-roll period covering normal operations, that is, one which is 
neither at the low point nor at the height of seasonal activity. In 
this survey, the information covers for the most part a pay-roll period 
during the first half of December 1937. According to the monthly 
index numbers of employment and pay rolls for this industry shown 
in table 2, December 1937 preceded the seasonal peak reached in 
January 1938. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the data collected cover a 
period prior to October 24, 1938, the effective date of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, which provides an hourly minimum of 25 cents in 
plants affected by interstate commerce. Only a relatively small 
proportion of workers in this industry were earning less than 25 cents 
an hour at the time of the survey, so that no radical adjustment was 
necessary to meet the minimum wage. Aside from this adjustment, 
there had been relatively few wage changes in the industry up to the 
middle of 1939. This may be seen from the data on average hourly 
earnings, which are based on the monthly reports of employment and 
pay rolls (table 2). According to these figures, the average has been 
relatively stable since the period covered by the survey, the figure 
for April 1939 amounting to 69.4 cents, as against 68.0 cents in 
December 1937. | 

Detailed descriptions of occupations were obtained from a number of 
establishments, especially where there was some doubt as to the duties 
performed by the occupation. On the basis of this information, as 
well as that obtained from previous surveys of the industry, the Bureau 
developed the detailed occupational groupings used in this report. 

In addition to the detailed occupational groupings, there is also 
included in this report a classification according to skill. The latter 
is based on skill designations for each occupation, which were obtained 
from a person in charge of operations in each plant, the classification 





* In case the pay-roll period exceeded 1 week, there was also obtained the number of hours worked during 
one continuous week within the pay-roll period. This enabled the Bureau to present weekly hours as well 
as weekly earnings covering all employees. 
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being grouped together. 
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by the Bureau taking into account the opinion in the industry. 
hardly any of the skilled jobs were held by women, and as the d 
ences between the earnings of semiskilled and unskilled females 
not decisive, the classification by skill was limited to males, all fer, 
Any classification of occupations accor: 
to skill is somewhat arbitrary in nature, but it is felt that the 

designations used here are essentially accurate. 





TaBLE 2.—Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in Slaughtering and Megat. 
Packing Industry, by Months, 1936-39 ! 


{Indexes are based on 3-year average 1923-25=100 and are adjusted to 1935 Census of Manufact 
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a Pay rolls | earnings? | 
1936 | 
January ____- ie 95.0 89.8 |  $0.557 
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RE Re 93. 1 86. 1 . 562 
a ee 94.8 89. 1 . 559 
| A eae 100. 2 94.9 . 557 
Se eee 100 8 95.8 . 558 
2 EEG 100. 1 93. 2 . 566 
a oe 101.1 97.0 | . 561 
eterna 106.8 108.9 | . 584 
ae 109. 6 111.2 . 581 
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a ee 106. 3 104.9 . 594 42.3 | 24.90 
Saree 100.7 94.9 . 598 40.8 4.97 
a eee ee RAE? 100. 0 100. 2 .613 | 41.0 | or 
0 Eee 7.5 108. 1 . 686 40.9 9 
SE Wethhecs phnvscendeccintesessvetcetemee 98. 6 108. 5 . 685 40.6 | 
i 98.0 108. 7 . 687 40 8 
BE cebietahenenniahadunicitenesubs 99.1 109. 4 . 692 | 40. 4 | 
Risin ndenndeqnsnmasesubabensentuccone 95. 8 105.9 . 696 | 40.2 | 
0 SE ae ae a clattin aicaeeies 95.7 107.4 . 691 41 1] 
I ii gk ee Be ee 98. 6 109. 6 . 688 40 8 | 
INO hs cntnhaduedatnes dusacsadghheos 99.8 112.0 681 | 41.1 | 
0 EE ee ee eee res 100. 2 114. 6 . 680 | 42.2 | ) 
1988 
0 TE es EL SS eT eee 102.3 118. 7 . 688 42.7 
Ee ee be er 97.0 105. 0 . 689 39.7 / 
Beare. ........- pe EE SES PE SEP eA 93. 0 100.7 . 693 39 4 A 
ee eee = 91.5 100.8 691 40. 1 
EES ROE ERED, 2 OPTS ROARS 91.9 103. 6 . 688 41.2 8 
Se eee ee 93. 5 104.7 . 690 40.7 19 
BESET RE ee as 04.7 107.9 . 691 41.4 3 
SER 9 ee eee ee ee 94,2 104.8 . 689 40.6 03 
I aS chil ning inh 5 nig Stews waka tana Q5.5 108.7 . 626 41.9 Af 
| IE IE SA” RE A? a 7.4 110.0 . 685 41.8 5] 
EE 2S Te SE oe 100. 7 110.0 . 685 4).5 ‘4 
| SE eS aes Se 102. 4 112. 5 . 679 41.0 7, 69 
1989 
RE Le 2 eee ee biemeearee 99.8 111.1 . 683 413 
i 94.6 101.3 . 684 39.5 v8 
ITD sil lan didnt 1 dies than ang barendistbicket a dak ah 92.5 100. 6 . 689 29.8 32 
EER ARE SEE See ean 91.8 99. 5 . 604 39.3 
1 Prepared by the Bureau's Division of Employment Statistics from monthly reports secured by | 

from cooperating establishments. 

a 


2 Average weekly earnings are computed from figures furnished by all reporting establishments 
average weekly and hourly earnings and average hours worked per week computed from the mor 
reports, which cover more than three-fourths of the wage earners in the industry, differ somewhat fr 
averages shown by the special study, as the regular reporting sample is composed in the main of the | 
Average hours and average hourly earnings are computed from data 
plied by a slightly smaller number of establishments, as all reporting firms do not furnish man-hours 
figures are not strictly comparable from month to month because of changes in the size and composit 


establishments in the industry. 


the reporting sample. 
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Tbe general plant information covers such items as corporate affilia- 


- tion, product, full-time hours, overtime, methods of wage payment, 
and employer-employee relations. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


METHODS OF WAGE PAYMENT 


By far the great majority of workers in meat packing are paid on a 
time-rate basis. ‘This method of wage payment was found in all plants 


- and accounted for 71.3 percent of the employees in the sample. Most 


of these were hourly workers. The salaried employees were usually 
in a few occupations, such as working foremen, drivers and penners, 
truck drivers, factory clerks, and watchmen, although in some of the 
smaller establishments all employees were on a salary basis. 

Production-bonus systems of wage payment are not particularly 
widespread in this industry. Although as many as 24.3 percent of the 
workers were paid under such systems, they were found only in 40 
plants, nearly all of which belonged to the larger companies. In 
most of these plants, the production-bonus plans affected a majority 
of the direct occupations. 

Only 4.4 percent of the workers in the sample were paid on a straight 
piece-rate basis, but these were scattered among 79 different estab- 
lishments. The occupations most commonly affected by piece rates 
were those of bung and middle fatters, cold calf skinners, beef boners, 
ham boners, trimmers of trimmings, sausage linkers, and sliced bacon 
packers, as well as various jobs in the canning department. 

In nearly all plants of the “Big Four’ companies, workers received 
time and one-half for overtime, this rate applying in most cases after 
10 hours per day. Of the establishments belonging to the remaining 
companies, over one-fourth paid time and one-half and a few granted 
time and one-fourth or time and one-third, usually after 10 hours per 
day. In more than one-half of the plants, however, the regular rate 
applied to overtime. Salaried employees were ordinarily expected to 
work overtime without additional remuneration. 

The average hourly earnings shown in this report are based on both 
regular and overtime rates. An examination of the data, however, 
indicates that relatively few employees were affected by the extra 
overtime earnings during the pay-roll period scheduled. In other 
words, the exclusion of extra earnings due to overtime would affect 
very little the average earnings per hour. 


SUMMARY FOR ALL WORKERS 


In December 1937, as mentioned previously, the earnings of 49,235 
wage earners employed by the 258 meat-packing establishments 
177917—389——11 
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covered in this survey averaged 64.9 cents an hour. Earnino~ jy. 
tween plants, however, varied widely, the averages ranging from 2) 2 
to 88.6 cents. According to table 3, the average hourly earnings «! {}), 
other establishments were scattered fairly well between these oy. 
tremes, with the heaviest concentration occurring between 50 ani xi) 


cents. 


TaBLe 3.—Distribution of Meat-Packing Plants by Average Hourly Earnings 
Wage District, December 1937 









Wage district 

Average hourly earnings United _|| Average hourly earnings | United ; 
(in cents) States (in cents) States 

North | South North 





20.0 and under 22.5 2 2 57.5 and under 60.0 19 19 
22.5 and under 25.0__. 3 ss 3 || 60.0 and under 62.5 16 
25.0 and under 27.5_. | : 62.5 and under 65.0 26 

27.5 and under 30.0__- 2 | 2 || 65.0 and under 67.5__. : 21 2 
30.0 and under 32.5 4 | 4 | 67.5 and under 70.0 9 s 
32.5 and under 35.0 4 | 4 || 70.0 and under 72.5_- 16 

35.0 and under 37.5.. 6 1 | 5 72.5 and under 75.0 9 

37.5 and under 40.0__- 6 2 | 4 || 75.0 and under 77.5__. 13 

40.0 and under 42.5__- 3 eee 3 || 77.5 and under 80.0 17 

42.5 and under 45.0_-. 10 8 | 2 || 80.0 and under 82.5 2 ’ 
45.0 and under 47.5. 7 5 2 || 82.5 and under 85.0 4 { 
47.5 and under 50.0... 9 8 ] 85.0 and under 87.5__- l 

50.0 and under 52.5_- 23 20 3 || 87.5 and under 90.0_. 1 

52.5 and under 55.0 11 10 ] 

55.0 and under 57.5 14 14 age Total number of plants. -| 258 218 








Despite the broad dispersion of plant averages, a substantial segment 
of the total working force was concentrated within a comparativel 
narrow range of hourly earnings (table 4). More than two-fifths (44.4 
percent) of the employees were found with earnings of 57.5 and unde 
72.5 cents. Furthermore, seven-tenths (70.5 percent) received | 
tween 47.5 and 77.5 cents. 

One of the distinctive characteristics of the distribution [01 
workers is its bimodality. The principal modal concentration, 
counting for 18.1 percent of the labor force, occurs in the 5-cent intery» 
from 62.5 to 67.5 cents. Another point of concentration is in the clas: 
of 47.5 and less than 52.5 cents, which includes one-tenth (9.6 percent 
of the employees. This secondary concentration is explained by tli 
large proportion of females with hourly earnings between 47.5 and 52.5 
cents. 

Another interesting feature of the total distribution is the relative!) 
small proportion of packing-house workers in the low-earnings classe- 
Only 10.9 percent were paid under 47.5 cents an hour. No more tli: 
3.8 percent received less than 37.5 cents, and 1 percent earned below 
27.5 cents. This is in striking contrast with many other mass-prod |) 













* This figure may be compared with 68.0 cents, which is the industry’s average for December 1" 
based on the reports on employment and pay rolls published by the Bureau. The latter average, how 
is derived from a mail questionnaire, which is apt to draw reports more frequently from establishment 
higher than lower wage levels, as compared with a survey on the basis of a controlled sample in 

investigation. 
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tion industries, where semiskilled and unskilled employees comprise 
the vreat bulk of the labor force. 

There is a fairly generous scattering of workers in the higher-earnings 
classes. It is true that $1 an hour is virtually the upper limit in the 
industry. However, the earnings of nearly one-fifth (18.6 percent) 
amounted to 77.5 cents and over, and nearly one-tenth (8.8 percent) 
averaged 87.5 cents and over. Only a small minority (3.8 percent) 
earned as much as $1 and over. 


Tasie 4.—Percentage Distribution of Meat-Packing Workers by Average Hourly Earn- 
ings, Sex, and Skill, December 1937 





Males 
~~ ; = A 
workers | ' Remi. | Un- Females 
Total | Skilled | skilled | skilled 


Average hourly earnings 


Under 17.5 cents 
7.5 and under 22.5 cents 
99 5 and under 27.5 cents 
7.5 and under 32.5 cents 

5 and under 37.5 cents 
7.5 and under 42.5 cents 
95 and under 47.5 cents 
7.5 and under 52.5 cents 
>5 and under 57.5 cents 
7.5 and under 62.5 cents 
2.5 and under 67.5 cents 
7.5and under 72.5 cents 
72.5 and under 77.5 cents 
77.5 and under 82.5 cents 

5 and under 87.5 certs 

5 and under 92.5 cents_. 
12.5 and under 100.0 cents 
100.0 and under 110.0 cents 
110.0 and under 120.0 cents 
}20.0 cents and over_. 
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Total ; . _ 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100. 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 


20,799 | 11,874 6, 249 
$0. 798 $0.651 | $0. 587 $0. 497 


Number of workers. ...._... __..| 49, 235 | 42, 986 | 10, 313 | 


\verage hourly earnings. __- Pb $0.649 | $0. 669 


| 





' Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


VARIATIONS BY SEX AND SKILL 


The labor force of the meat-packing industry is predominantly 
composed of males, who constituted 87.3 percent of the total studied. 
As mentioned before, the analysis by skill was confined to male 
workers. Of the total males, 24.0 percent were skilled, 48.4 percent 
semiskilled, and 27.6 percent unskilled employees. As no skilled 
females were reported, the total number of semiskilled and unskilled 
workers in the industry amounted to 79.1 percent. 

As in other industries, hourly earnings in meat packing vary con- 
spicuously according to sex and skill. Among males, the averages 
were 79.8 cents for skilled, 65.1 cents for semiskilled, and 58.7 cents 
for unskilled employees. Hence, the difference between skilled and 
semiskilled (14.7 cents) was more than twice as large as that (6.4 cents) 
between semiskilled and unskilled workers. The average hourly 
arnings of all males amounted to 66.9 cents. The female group as 
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a whole averaged 49.7 cents. This is 9.0 cents less than the 
age for unskilled males. 

Differences in hourly earnings among the various skills of male ey. 
ployees may be seen by comparing the distributions. The proportion 
earning under 57.5 cents was only 9.5 percent for skilled, as compared 
with 19.2 percent for semiskilled and 29.0 percent for unskilled 
workers. On the other hand, 67.3 percent of the skilled received 72; 
cents and over, as against 27.3 percent of the semiskilled and 7.7 per. 
cent of the unskilled employees. If $1 is taken as the lower limit, the 
respective figures are 15.7, 1.2, and 0.3 percent. Although each dis. 
tribution shows only a single pronounced concentration," the con- 
centration level varies from one group to another. It is between 72; 
and 77.5 cents for skilled, between 62.5 and 67.5 cents for semiskilled. 
and between 57.5 and 62.5 cents for unskilled workers. The degree 
of concentration also varies, being smallest for skilled, followed by 
semiskilled, and greatest for unskilled employees. 

In view of the heavy preponderance of males in the industry, th 
distribution of all males resembles closely that for all workers. As 
in the case of the latter, the former shows relatively little dispersion, 
with nearly one-half (49.0 percent) of the employees earning 57.5 and 
under 72.5 cents. The distribution for all males differs from that for 
all employees in one respect, namely, it has only a single concentration. 
However, the concentration for males appears in the class of 62.5 and 
less than 67.5 cents, which also represents the principal group for all 
workers. Relatively few males (8.3 percent) were paid below 47. 
cents, but a fair proportion (21.4 percent) received 77.5 cents and 
over, the same being generally true of the distribution for all workers. 

The distribution of all female employees shows on the whole the 
lowest amount of dispersion. As many as 83.4 percent earned be- 
tween 37.5 and 62.5 cents an hour. There were 8.5 percent paid 
below 37.5 cents, and an equal proportion (8.1 percent) received 62.5 
cents and over, the principal concentration (39.9 percent) being in 
the class of 47.5 and less than 52.5 cents, with a secondary grouping 
(10.7 percent) in the class of 37.5 and under 42.5 cents. 

The fact that female workers were at the bottom of the wage scale 
in the industry is further confirmed by a comparison of their distr- 
bution with that of unskilled males. For example, while only 12.! 
percent of unskilled males earned less than 47.5 cents, the number o! 
females in that category amounted to 28.2 percent. Furthermore, 
there were 29.0 percent of unskilled males receiving below 57.5 cents, 
which may be compared with 82.5 percent of female employees. 
Lastly, a substantial proportion of unskilled males were paid 67.5 


iVer. 





10 As mentioned previously, there were hardly any differences in hourly earnings between semiskilled an¢ 
unskilled females. 

11 What appears to be a secondary concentration for skilled males between 92.5 cents and $1 is actually 
due to a widening of the class interval. 
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cents and over (16.9 percent), but only 3.5 percent of the females 
earned that figure or over. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DIFFERENCES 


Meat packing is no longer a highly centralized industry. On the 
contrary, as may be seen from table 1, its operations are fairly well 


scattered throughout the country. In view of this dispersion, it is 
‘important to determine the extent of the geographical variations in 


hourly earnings. 

Table 5 presents the average hourly earnings by States. In some 
States, it should be remembered, the coverage is relatively small, which 
limits the significance of their averages. ‘The State figures, neverthe- 
less, may be used to develop a broad regional classification, showing 
the extent to which geographical differences exist in hourly earnings. 

An examination of this table indicates that, with the exception of 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Arizona, there is a marked cleavage between 
the average hourly earnings in the Southern States and those in the 
northern and western areas. With the exception of the group, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Arizona, the highest average for any Southern 
State is 44.1 cents, for Kentucky. This may be compared with 51.7 
cents for the group of Maryland, Delaware, and West Virginia; 58.9 
cents for Pennsylvania; and 59.9 cents for Indiana—the lowest aver- 
ages found in any of the Northern States. 

The average hourly earnings in the Texas-Oklahoma-Arizona region 
amounted to 58.3 cents. These higher earnings, as compared with 
other Southern States, may be explained largely by the fact that the 
average for this territory is heavily weighted by wages in plants of 
the “Big Four’? companies, where hourly earnings are on the whole 
higher than those paid by the other packers, as will be pointed out 
later. Excluding the establishments of the “Big Four’’ companies, 
the average for Texas is 46.7 cents, which is considerably lower than 
the average covering the other packers in Indiana, Pennsylvania, and 
the Maryland-Delaware-West Virginia region. Similarly, the Texas- 
Oklahoma-Arizona average for the “Big Four’’ companies is 64:7 cents, 
which is somewhat lower than the combined average for Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and the Maryland-Delaware-West Virginia group ” and 
considerably lower than the 71.5-cent average for the “‘Big Four” 
companies in all the Northern States. 

The difference in wage levels between the northern and southern 
regions is substantiated further by the respective distributions of 
plant averages, which were shown in table 3. Of the 40 establishments 
included in the southern sample, all but 8 averaged below 50 cents. 
In contrast, all except 24 of the 218 northern plants averaged 50 
cents and over. 


_—— 


" One reason for the general averages of these States heing the lowest among those in the Northern States 
s the fact that by far the great majority of their plants are operated by other than the “Big Four’’ packers. 
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TABLE 5.—Average Hourly Earnings of Meat-Packing Workers, by Wage Dist; ; 
State, 1937 


and 





Aver- || 
, age |i : 
Wage district and State hourly |) Wage district and State 











































ace , = ‘tomy : 
United States. ____.- P al | $0. 649 || Northern wage district— Continued 


== || New Jersey. .....-..- 
Northern wage district _____- . 667 |} New York__. 
alifornia 717 || North Dakota and South Dakota 
a emer mg including 1 Idaho, Montana, | 1] Ohio- inten =e 
Nevada, and Utah. enedeennies |} . 642 || Pennsylvania. - : 
Illinois esa. peltiamaadiod a souf <aeeu Washington and Oregon 
Indiana. -______- ; | . §99 |] Wisconsin 
EE a ie . 634 |} 
Kansas. _. . 674 || Southern wage district. - 
Maryland, including Delaware and | | Kentucky 
West Virginia j «S17 | Louisiana, including Arkansas 
Massachusetts, including C onnecticut, 1| Mississippi 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Rhode | Tennessee 
0, ES ee . 699 | Texas and Oklahoma, including Ar 
Michigan. ..-_-__- nine al aan | zOna..-- 
Minnesota. _.___- : ide teed a .722 | Virginia, including Alabama, Florid 
Missouri. _.__-_- nae -eccl | |e —— North Carolina, and Sout 


Nebraska. _ _- Carolina 











There are also wide differences in the figures based on indivi: 
hourly earnings between the northern and southern regions. |) 
all workers, the averages were 66.7 cents in the northern and 497 
cents in the southern wage district, a difference of 17.0 cents. (Se 
table 6.) Comparing the 2 distributions, it will be seen that 
whereas only 1.4 percent of the northern employees received 

37.5 cents, there were 22.9 percent of the southern wage earners | 
that category. Furthermore, if 57.5 cents is taken as the upper 
limit, the respective percentages are 22.2 and 68.9. 

Similar differences are noted when a comparison is made betwe 
the northern and southern wage districts on the basis of sex ani 
skill classification. For all males, the northern average exceeded 
that in the southern territory by 17.7 cents an hour. The differences 
amounted to 18.2 cents for skilled and 17.7 cents for both semiskille: 
and unskilled workers. The difference for females was 14.3 ceuts 
These differences are also confirmed by a comparison of the respec- 
tive distributions. 

In comparing the hourly earnings between the northern and southern 
districts, however, it should be remembered that the South includes 
a relatively small proportion of the industry. Thus, the southern 
wage district accounted for only 40 out of the 258 establishme nts 
covered in the survey. These plants, moreover, employed less (hit 
one-eighth (11.2 percent) of the total wage earners. 
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_—Percentage Distribution of Meat-Packing Workers by Average Hourly Earn- 
ings, Region, Sex, and Skill, December 1937 
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NORTHERN WAGE DISTRICT 





Males 
Average hourly earnings All l = Fe- 


workers Sami 2 | males 
, Semi- | Un- | 
| Total | Skilled | skilled | skilled | 








i7.5 cents a Oe ERO EEN Pe eee . 24 } (i) 
nd under 22.5 cents sistas | (1) a (1) 
nd under 27.5 cents - - | 0. (1) 
nd under 32 4 cents 0. 
nd under 37.5 cents 
| under 42 5 cents 
nd under 47.5 cents. - 
i under 52.5 cents__. 
ij under 57.5 cents 
nd under 62.5 cents 
nd onder 67 5 cents 
nd under 72.4 cents 
ind under 77.5 cents 
and under 82 5 cents 
1d under &7.5 cents 
s ond under 92.5 cents 
5 and under 100.0 cents 
i).0 end under 110.0 cents 
10 0and under 120.0 cents_. Sh aaa as) 
120.0 cents and over .--- ae speed : 9 


aa WOO HID N OWEN 


KRW WDWAWRWwnonwnowr 
SNe HnNawoann~. 


mM rmNNeDOnw 
SRD ROWeH DOM sWweoND 


(1) 


MeO Wh WSK ee, 
SNuUH HCH OMANOCHK NUN 


Wes wpowraowweusacor+- 


_< 


Total _ — : " stn) ae 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Number of workers ka Renee emi bes , “a 43,717 | 38,106 9,120 | 18.519 
Average hourly earnings... enewe _— . $0. 667 | $0.689 | $0.820 | $0.670 | $0. 607 $0. 511 





SOUTHERN WAGE DISTRICT 





Under 17.4 cents. .-- ‘ 

7.5 and under 22.5 cents 

’5 and under 27.5 cents... 
°7.5and under 32.5 cents.___. 
25and under 37.5 cents 

75 and under 42.5 cents 
42 5and under 47.5 cents 
17.5and under 52.5 cents. __- 
52.59nd under 57.5 cents 

7.5and under 62.5 cents 
42.5 and under 67.5 cents______.- 
7.5 and under 72.5 cents 
725 and under 77.5 cents 
77.5and under 82.5 cents___- 
25and under 87.5 cents 
7.5and under 92.5 cents_- 
2.5 and under 100.0 cents. 
100. 0and under 110.9 cents___- 
1100 and under 120.0 cents____- 
120.0 cents and over_..__- 
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Teesl..... : We Cat r40 _..-| 100.0) 100.0! 100.0 100. 0 


———SS] —_—__— ———| 


Number of workers - ---- -- 5.518 | 4,880) 1,193 | 2,280 | 1,407 638 
\verage hourly earnings. --_- . $0. 497 | $0.512 | $0.638 | $0.493 | $0 430 | $0. 368 





' Less than a tenth of 1 percenr. 


There are several explanations for the lower hourly earnings of 
employees in the southern as compared with the northern wage 
district. In part, the lower hourly earnings reflect the larger repre- 
sentation of the small packing companies in the Southern States. In 
addition, the southern plants are located in smaller communities," 
Where wage rates are customarily lower. Still another factor is the 


‘In the South, there are no metropolitan areas with a population of 500,000 and over. 
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lesser degree of unionization in the southern area. A fourth fac 
is the relatively lower wages paid to colored as compared with whi, 
workers in the southern territory. The effect of each of these 
brought out in the succeeding discussion. Although these factors gy 
important, a large part of the difference represents the traditions] 
spread between wage levels in the northern and southern 
which is characteristic of almost all industries. 


OT 


areas 4 





HOURLY EARNINGS BY TYPE OF COMPANY 





For the purposes of this survey, the companies covered have heey 
divided into 3 types, namely the “Big Four,” intermediate, a4 
small companies. The “Big Four’ packers are well known, each o} 
them employing a considerable number of workers and having a lare: 
number of plants scattered throughout the country. Although muct 
smaller than the “Big Four,’ the intermediate companies have simil 
characteristics. In general, they employ a large number of employees, 
who are found in one or more establishments, and have a wide dis. 
tribution for their products. Among the small companies, few have 
more than 500 workers, and most of them have only one plant. Ty 
market of the small companies is usually restricted, although some- 
times it may extend to more than one State. 

Some idea of the relative position of the 3 types of companies in the 
industry may be obtained by an analysis of the sample used in th 
survey. For the country as a whole, the distribution in terms of 
establishments was 59 for the “Big Four,” 17 for the intermediate. 
and 182 for the small companies, the respective percentages of tote 
employees being 54, 19, and 27. In terms of workers, the distributio 
of the coverage differed considerably between the northern and 
southern wage districts. Of the total employees in the northerm 
territory, 54 percent belonged to the “Big Four,” 21 to the inter- 
mediate, and 25 to the small companies. In the southern region, on 
the other hand, 52 percent of the workers were employed by the “Big 
Four,” as compared with 48 percent belonging to the other companies, 
which included only 1 establishment of an intermediate company. 

Sharply contrasting wage levels are shown for the 3 types of com- 
panies (table 7). For all workers in the United States, hourly earn- 
ings averaged 70.1 cents for the “Big Four,’’ 63.6 cents for the inter- 
mediate, and 56.2 cents for the small companies. The respective 
figures in the northern wage district were 71.5, 63.6, and 59.7 cents. 
In the southern wage district, the “Big Four” averaged 58.0 cents, as 
against 41.8 cents for the other companies. Similar relationships are 
found in the data for each of the skills among the males and for 
female workers. 





4 In addition to the widely contrasting wage levels found in the northern and southern territories. there 
are considerable variations in hourly earnings among the States in each area, as was evident from table 5. 
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TaBLE 7.—Average Hourly Earnings of Meat-Packing Workers, by Wage District, 
Type of Company, Sex, and Skill, December 1937 










































































SE 
, Males 
; Num- Total 
Wage district and type of company ber of workers Females 
7 
plants All | Skilled Semi- Un- 
skilled | skilled 
———— 
Number of workers 
United States. ......--.----------.----------- 258 | 49,235 | 42,986 | 10,313 | 20, 799 11, 874 6, 249 
q F9 | 26.670 | 23, 304 5.471 | 11, 398 6, 435 3, 366 
Mie Pang” ... .o<ccscccccscnccconce Sianeli 16 | 9,055 7, 809 1,433 | 3,970! 2,406 1, 246 
ED Ta ncdinnicincndémnentsmeeied 183 | 13,510 | 11,873 3,409 | 5,431 3, 033 1, 637 
Small ®. ......----2-22----- 2-2 -eone-- ee a ses wee eee 
I worthern wage district..................-...- 218 | 43,717 | 38,106 | 9,120 | 18,519 | 10,467 | 5,611 
a lll eer nero ree 51 | 23,810 | 20, 757 4,804 | 10,172 5, 691 3. 053 
CE eiicieeincncbnndbatatmarwbed 16 9, O55 7, 809 1, 433 3, 970 2, 406 1, 246 
alee sc cinhtiwdpnadcin yma 151 | 10,852 9, 540 2, 793 4, 377 2, 370 1,312 
S southern wage Gistrict....................... 40 5, 518 4, 880 1, 193 2, 280 1, 407 638 
DT dc ontndehetecksededsecdanconie & 2, 860 2, 547 577 1, 226 744 313 
GIT Giseiak cntencenescnccconncscccessenen 32 | 2,658 2, 333 616 1, 054 663 225 
o 
Average hourly earnings 
ec ancccdniecddunis paniicaideiiaeen 258 | $0. 649 | $0.669 | $0.798 | $0.651 | $0.587 | $0. 497 
59 . 701 . 724 | 874 . 702 . 633 . 539 
A ne ees 16 | .636| .659 | . 781 .650 | . 599 492 
ee ee 183 . 562 . 57 . 697 . 554 . 491 415 
Small ? SS ee ae See ==] = = = 2S | Sess | Ss 
Mase ED GEIINNES. 5 concaconcccccccecnccs 218 667 | . 689 . 820 . 670 607 . 511 
> | 9 fee ores a 51 715 . 739 . 887 .717 . 649 550 
I nina lias apuhoplaansny ined 16 . 636 . 659 . 781 650 . 599 . 492 
 ) tcntnidnwdiateestined 151 . 597 615 . 733 . 590 . 525 439 
See Sree INU... . wckancncedcseneccees 40 .497 . 512 . 438 . 493 . 430 . 368 
- . << epee Sanya ne 8 . 580 . 598 . 761 . 578 . 501 . 422 
ee seep le er 32 | . 418 . 430 541 . 405 360 .317 




















| Excludes | plant belonging to ab intermediate company in southern wage district. 
1 Includes 1 plant belonging to an intermediate company in the southern wage district. 


INFLUENCE OF SIZE OF COMMUNITY 


Although the meat-packing industry is now more widely scattered 
geographically than formerly, it is still centralized in the largest 
metropolitan areas.” In terms of the total workers in the sample, 
one-third were found in metropolitan areas with a population of 
1,000,000 and over, while somewhat less than one-half were in com- 
munities of 500,000 and over. One-fourth of the total employees were 
in metropolitan centers between 100,000 and 500,000, and over 
one-sixth were in places between 25,000 and 100,000. Only 7 per- 
cent were in communities with a population of under 25,000. 

According to table 8, the average hourly earnings on the whole 
varied directly with the size of community. In the northern wage 
district, if places with a population of under 25,000 are excluded, the 
average for all workers increased gradually with the size of com- 





“In this report. communities are defined in terms of metropolitan areas. For places with a population 
of 100,000 and over, the metropolitan districts of the Bureau of the Census were used. A similar classifica- 
tion, which included not only the population within politica) sut-divisions but aiso that of outlying areas, 
was adopted for the smaller communities. Thus, an attempt was made to classify all communities accord- 
Ing to labor-market areas. 
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munity, the range being from 61.8 cents for centers between ~5 (yy 
and 50,000 to 69.9 cents for metropolitan areas of 1,000,000 anc oye 
The relatively high average in communities under 25,000 is due |)\pooy 
to the high wage level in one large establishment. In the soiithey) 
wage district, the average hourly earnings were higher in metro) 
areas between 100,000 and 500,000 than those in places under 1() 
Generally speaking, the tendency for average hourly earnings t: 
with size of community is also borne out by the data 
sex and skill. 
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TasLe 8.—Average Hourly Earnings of Meat-Packing Workers, by Wage 
Size of Community, Sex, and Skill, December 1937 


/ 
4/tStrict, 





Males 


Num ber oe, —— , 
Wage district and size of community > i wastenen' fa ay l | 
| plants a All Skilled Semi- | Un- 
hes | skilled | skilled 





Number of workers 

















United States Rha vind di 258 49, 235 | 42,986 | 10,313 | 20,799 | 11,874 
Under 25,000 aise 26 | 3,461 | 3,202} 697| 1,463 | 1,04: 
25,000 and under 50,000 ' iil 20 | 3,948 | 3,596 746 | 1,785 | 1,06! 
50,000 and under 100,000 ? wed 24 | 5,252 | 4,502 972 | 2,112 1, 418 
100,000 and under 250,000 | 40) 5,949] 5.187] 1,322] 2.501] 1.364 
250,000 and under 50,000 asa 41 | 6,542 | 5,718 | 1,468 | 2,800 | 1, 45 
500,000 and under 1,000,000__- 30 7, 518 6,547 | 1,556 3, 335 1, 65¢ 
1,000,000 and over._____-- neato 77 | 16,565 | 14, 234 | 3,552 | 6,803 | 3,879 

|— — LN ee |) eee —_ 

Northern wage district 218 43.717 | 38 106 | 9,120 | 18,519 | 10, 467 
Under 25,000 20 | 2,877| 2.666] 591] 1,218| 8857 
25,000 and under 50.000 20 | 3,948 | 3, 596 | 746 1, 785 1, O6F 
50,000 and under 100,000 17| 4.654] 3,976| 831] 1,912) 1,2: 
100,000 and under 250,000 94 | 2,752 2. 354 | 625 | 1,106 6° 
250,000 and under 500,000 30 | 5,403 | 4,733 | 1,219 | 2,360 1, 154 
500,000 and under 1,000,000 30 | 7,518 | 6,547 | 1,556 | 3,335 | 1. 65¢ 
1,000,000 and over________-. : 77 | 16,565 | 14, 234 | 3,552 | 6,803 | 3,879 

Southern wage distriet- 40 | 5,518} 4,880] 1,193 | 2,280] 1,407 
Under 25,000 _- 6| 584| §36| 106| 245 IS! 
25.000 and under 100,000 7| 598| 526} 141] 200 IS 
100.000 and under 250.000 16 | 3,197 | 2,833 | 697 | 1,395 | 741 
250,000 and under 500,000. 11} 1,139 | 985 | 249 | 440 | 206 

| j } 





Average hourly earnings 






United States __..---- di ae. 258 $0. 649 \ $0. 669 | $0. 798 | $0. 651 | $0. 587 





































| 
| 
Under 25,000 _- Lae 26 | . 606 . 616 .714 | . 609 
25,000 and under 50,000 ' 2 | .618 630 | .729 617 _ 578 
50.000 and under 100,000 ? ; 24| .602| .622 .741 |) .617) = .547 
100.000 and under 250,000 } 40 . 593 . 613 | 729 | .593 | . §33 
250,000 and under 500.000 a 41 | .618 . 638 757 .619 . 552 
500,000 and under 1,000,000 ay 30 | .675 702 | 839 _ 680 618 
1,000,000 and over___-__--- --| 77 | .0009| .723 . 872 . 699 . 629 
Northern wage district. ._____- ; | 218 . 667 . 689 . 820 . 670 | . 607 
Under 25,000. _- Ge ey. 2 | .650 660 761 656 593 
25,000 and under 50, 000... ' : 20 | .618 . 630 . 729 .617 . 578 
50,000 and under 100.000 _- 17| .632| .653| .772| .643 58 
100,000 and under 250,000. _- al 24| .634 . 661 . 761 646 . 5R2 
250.000 and under 500,000 _. } 30 . 655 . 675 . 792 . 657 . 586 
500,000 and under 1,000,000______- 30 . 675 . 702 . 839 . 680 . 618 
1,000,000 and over. _____- Digi dia 77 . 699 . 723 . 872 .699 | .629 
Southern wage district. _____- : | 40 | .497 . 512 . 638 . 493 . 430 
Under 25,000 a eS. 6 | . 419 . 426 . 493 .417 . B95 
25.000 and under 100,000...____- ae 7 | . 397 416 . A838 . 400 . 300 
100,000 and under 250,000._......______- 16 | , 855 . 571 . 698 . 547 . 490 
250,000 and under 500,000. ____.___- 11 | .451 . 469 . 591 . 437 . 408 





























' Excludes 2 plants in the southern wage district in communities with population of 25,000 and under 
Includes 2 plants in the southern wage district in communities with population of 25,000 and under 
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(INDIVIDUAL INFLUENCE OF TYPE OF COMPANY AND SIZE OF COMMUNITY 





In the two sections of this report immediately preceding, it has 
heen shown that average hourly earnings varied directly with size (as 
shown by type) of company and size of community. In each case, 
however, the analysis was confined to the relation between one factor 
and hourly earnings, with the other factor still influencing the latter. 

(nder these circumstances, it is difficult to determine the extent 
‘0 which each of the two factors independently affected average hourly 
earnings, unless the data are classified simultaneously according to 
type of company and size of community. Unfortunately, only in the 
northern wage district is the coverage sufficiently large to make possi- 
ble such an analysis (table 9). 














Taste 9.—Average Hourly Earnings of Meat-Packing Workers in the Northern Wage 
District, by Size of Community and Type of Plant, December 1937 













| “Big Four’ companies lIntermediate com panies| Small companies 








— —e | —— 
N bd 1 ’ | oa | J ° ye > 
Num Average! num. Num. | Average 


. | + 
Size of community | Num- —— 






seer | ber of hourly | ger ber of | hourly | ber of | ber of | hourly 
work- | earn- | _| work- | earn- .| work- | earn- 
plants | plants | plants | pa ions 









ers | ings | ers | ings 
| 






























4]! communities. ....-- 










Under 50,000____-- 2, 006 . 649 | 4| 3,012 - 682 32} 1,807 . 540 
50,000 and under 100,000 . 4 2,062 | .688 3 1, 928 .614 10 | 664 . 540 
100,000 and under 500,000 15 4, 279 711 3 1, 096 . 642 36 | 2,780 . 565 
500,000 and under 1,000,000___. 10 5, 255 | . 720 3 | 1,482 . 597 17 781 . 557 
1,000,000 and over_...--.-- sar Re 3 537 . 62! 56 | 4,820 . 653 
















In the ‘Big Four’ companies, the average hourly earnings of all 
workers increased gradually with the size of community, the figures 
ranging from 64.9 cents in places under 50,000 to 73.4 cents in metro- 
politan areas with 1,000,000 and over. Although this trend was not 
evident in the intermediate companies, it must be remembered that 
the number of establishments covered for the latter was fairly small. 
On the other hand, the averages varied directly with size of com- 
munity in the small companies, the spread being from 54 cents for the 
smallest to 65.3 cents for the largest metropolitan centers. 

Likewise, with two exceptions, for each size of community the aver- 
age hourly earnings were highest for the “Big Four,” followed by the 
intermediate, and lowest for the small companies. The relatively high 
average for intermediate companies in communities under 50,000 is 
due primarily to the high wage level in one establishment belonging to 
an intermediate company. 

In other words, it is fairly clear that each of the two factors, namely, 
type of company and size of community, is responsible to some extent 
for the variations in average hourly earnings, the former contributing 
more than the latter. 
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HOURLY EARNINGS OF WHITE AND NEGRO WORKERS 


















































Of the total wage earners included in the survey, 11.8 percent wer © a 
Negroes. Mexicans and others constituted only 2.1 percent of thy _ 
entire labor force. The proportions of Negroes and Mexicans nj e . 
others were larger for males than females. Among males 12.9 percep; . : 
were Negroes and 2.2 percent Mexicans and others, as compare; -s 
respectively with 4.2 and 0.8 percent for females. 

The employment of Negroes in the industry was greater in {hp = 
southern than in the northern wage district—24.5 percent as compare) i 
with 10.2 percent. The respective figures for Mexicans and others 
were 5.3 and 1.7 percent. aa 

It is significant to note that the occupational opportunities fo; nti 
Negro workers are not so restricted in the meat-packing as in many oh 
other industries; this is evident from analysis of the composition of each i“ 
color group, by skill. Of the total white males in the northern wage oa 
district, 24.7 percent were skilled, 48.4 percent semiskilled, and 26.9 fos 
percent unskilled employees. The respective figures for male Negroes 
were 20.0, 49.5, and 30.5 percent. A more or less similar situation TA 
prevailed in the southern wage district. Of all white males in this 
territory, 26.4 percent were skilled, 48.9 percent semiskilled, and 24.7 = 
percent unskilled workers. The respective figures for male Negroes 
were 19.8, 39.8, and 40.4 percent." w 

It should also be pointed out that there was very little difference i 
the proportions of females of each color group between the northern 
and southern wage districts. In the northern territory, the females a 





constituted 13.9 percent of all whites, 4.9 percent of all Negroes, and 
5.9 percent of all Mexicans and others. The respective figures for the 
South were 15.0, 3.3, and 3.8 percent. 

In the northern wage district, as shown in table 10, the average 
hourly earnings of Negroes exceeded those of whites for all workers 
as well as for each group classified on the basis of skill and sex. This 
is due to the fact that the Negroes constitute a larger proportion of 
the labor force in the larger companies, which have higher average 
hourly earnings. For males, Negroes constituted 15.4 percent of the 
total in the “Big Four,” as compared with 6.9 percent in the inter- 
mediate and 5.2 percent in the small companies. For females, the 
respective figures were 6.6 percent, as against 1.0 and 0.1 percent. 
The average hourly earnings of males amounted to 74.1 cents for whites 
and 73.2 cents for Negroes in the “Big Four,” 65.8 cents for whites 
and 66.7 cents for Negroes in the intermediate, and 61.5 cents for 
whites and 62.5 cents for Negroes in the small companies. For 
females, the averages were 55.1 cents for whites and 53.2 cents for 























1 Of the total northern males who were Mexicans and others, 11.8 percent were skilled, 51.8 percent sem! 
ski'led, and 86.4 percent unskilled employees. The respective southern figures were 22.3, 53.9, and 23.8 
percent. 
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Negroes in the “Big Four” companies. The coverage was too thin 
to warrant computation of similar figures for intermediate and small 
companies. In other words, the average hourly earnings were higher 
for whites than Negroes in some cases, while the opposite was true in 


, other cases, indicating that the difference in the averages was due 


largely to the weighting factor.” 

In the southern wage district, on the other hand, the average hourly 
earnings of whites exceeded those of Negroes for all as well as for each 
croup of workers. To some extent this is due to the fact that the 
proportion of Negroes was smaller in the “Big Four” companies, as 
compared with the other packers. For males, the Negroes constituted 
23.9 percent of the total in the “Big Four,” as against 29.9 percent 
in the other companies. However, the average hourly earnings of 
white males exceeded those of Negro males for each type of company. 
In the “Big Four,” the averages were 61.1 cents for whites and 54.9 
cents for Negroes, while in the small companies they were 44.6 cents 
for whites and 39.8 cents for Negroes." 


Taste 10.—Average Hourly Earnings of Meat-Packing Workers, by Wage District, 
Color, Sex, and Skill, December 1937 
























































Number of workers Average hourly earnings 
Wage district and Males Males 
color 
Total ~~ Total - 
An! |skitiea| Semi] Un. |™ses All |skitiea| Sem!.} Un- janes 
skilled] skilled SKINCC! skilled] skilled 
Northern district. - - 43, 717/38, 106) 9, 120} 18, 519) 10, 467) 5, 611\$0. 667|$0. 689) $0. 820) $0. 670) $0. 607)$0. 511 
Whites. _......-|38, 540)33, 188) 8,191] 16,070) 8,927) 5,352) .663) . 686 . 818 . 665 . 603) . 510 
Negroes. ........| 4,447) 4, 231 848} 2,093] 1,290 216; .700) .708 . 837 . 705 - 629) . 631 
Mexicans and 
ss 730; 687 81 356 250 43; .687| .604 .802) .704 : pe (*) 
Southern district....| 5,518) 4,880) 1,193; 2,20) 1,407 638) .497) .512 . 638 . 493 - 430) .368 
SEs 3, 874) 3, 292 871) 1,609 812 582) .512| .533 . 671 . 498 .445| .376 
Negroes... _--- 1, 351) 1, 306 259 519 528 45) .458) .464 . 538 .486; .403) (1) 
Mexicans and | | 
others.........| 293 282) 63} 152 67) 11) 473) .481) 566). 458) . 454) (1) 
! | 
1 Number of workers not sufficient to justify computation of an average. 
EARNINGS IN UNION AND NONUNION PLANTS 


In considering unionization, the Bureau classified as a union plant 
one which had an agreement with one or more unions that covered a 
considerable proportion of the workers in the establishment.” 
cause of lack of complete information, it was impossible to classify 





Be- 


17 It will be seen that tn general the average hourly earnings in the northern wage district are also higher for 
Mexicans and others than for whites This is due to the fact that most of the Mexicans and others are 
employed by the ‘‘Bie Four’’ companies 

1# It will be seen that the average hourly earnings were also higher for whites than for Mexicans and others 
in practicslly all cases. This was due largely to the fact that the majority of Mexicans and others were 
employed by other than the “Big Four’’ packers. 

A workers’ organization confined to single plant and not affiliated with a larger group was not classified 


as a union plant. 


workers’ organizations confined to a single plant. 





However, there were relatively few establishments in the meat-packing industry with 
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the plants belonging to the “Big Four’ and intermediate comp 
on that basis at the time of the survey. Hence, the analysis of 
ization must be confined to the smaller companies. 

Of the 151 plants belonging to small companies in the nort 
wage district, 62 with 52.6 percent of the total employees were \j)\o), 
establishments.*® As indicated in table 11, the union plants aver: 
6.1 cents per hour higher for all workers than the nonunion esta})| js), 
ments, the respective figures being 62.7 and 56.6 cents. This di/, 
ence is found in each size of community, although it is considers! 
less pronounced in the metropolitan areas of 1,000,000 and over th); 
in other places. 

Only 2 of the 31 plants belonging to small companies in the sout|or 
wage district had agreements with a union organization. 


TABLE 11.—Average Hourly Earnings of Meat-Packing Workers in Small Companies. 
Northern Wage District, by Unionization and Size of Community, December |937 











: | 

, . . . . . >» ’ ‘ r% 
Unionization and size of community Number of Number of =| Avera; 
. plants workers ear! 


















| 


Union plants. -- , 62 5, 712 
Under 50,000 population = ; 11 695 
50,000 and under 250,000 population. __- 1! 1, 189 
250,000 and under 1,000,000 population. - -- 15 970 


1,000,000 population and over----.-_--. ; OF 


858 








Nonunion plants_.-_-. a ee | 89 5, 140 


Under 50,000 population Shs - 21 1,112 
50,000 and under 250,000 population. a 15 578 
250,000 and under 1,000,000 — : 22 1, 488 


1,000,000 population and over- sa ‘oe 31 


, 962 





















HOURLY EARNINGS IN INSPECTED AND NONINSPECTED PLANTS 


Under the Federal laws, the United States Department of Agrici 
ture inspects plants that ship meat products in interstate commerce 
All establishments belonging to the “Big Four’ and intermediat: 
companies covered in this survey were in that category. On fly 
other hand, there was a considerable number of noninspected plants 
operated by small companies. For the country as a whole, there wer 
89 noninspected establishments out of 183, which accounted for 32.’ 
percent of the total employees included. In the North, there wer 
75 noninspected plants cut of 151, with 34.9 percent of all workers 
In the South, there were 14 noninspected plants out of 32”! establis! 
ments, with 22.5 percent of the total employees. 

As is evident from table 12, there was very little difference in tli 
average hourly earnings of all workers between inspected and no! 
inspected plants belonging to the small companies in the norther 
wage district, both averaging around 60 cents. However, in thc 





2%” It should be noted that the average number of employees was greater in the union than in the : 
union plants. 


21 One of these belonged to a company in the intermediate-size group. 
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southern wage districts, inspected plants averaged considerably more 
than noninspected establishments, the respective figures being 44.4 and 
24.0 cents. 







fante 12.—Average Hourly Earnings of Meat-Packing Workers in Inspected and 
Noninspected Plants of Small Companies, by Wage District, December 1937 












Number of Number of Average hourly 
plants workers earnings 





Wage district 


















(nited States 1 _- Bibi hi setetddl leads 183 13, 510 $0. 562 
Inspected plants !- eet 2 94 9, 125 | . 564 
Noninspected plants E An canes &9 4, 385 . 558 









Northern wage district ____-_- : 151 10, 852 597 
Inspected plants a 7 : “6 7. 065 "507 
Noninspected plants : eed 75 3) 787 "596 









southern wage district ! - : = es 39 2 658 418 
Inspected plants !___- a Set 18 2’ 060 144 
Noninspected plants et ee ee i4 5QR "340 










Includes 1 intermediate plant in the southern wage district. 







EARNINGS IN RELATION TO FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 






As mentioned at the outset, comparatively minor readjustments 
were necessary in the meat-packing industry to meet the 25-cent 
minimum, which became effective on October 24, 1938, under the 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Taking the industry 
as a Whole, only an insignificant number (0.6 percent) of the em- 
ployees had earnings of less than 25 cents an hour in December 1937. 
Although this was almost a year prior to the effective date of the 
law, there is no evidence that wages in the industry were altered 
materially during the intervening months. 

Practically all of the workers receiving less than 25 cents an hour 
in the industry were employed by the southern plants. Of the total 
workers covered in the southern wage district, 4.8 percent were paid 
under that figure. Even in this region, however, hourly earnings 
below 25 cents were important only among the female workers and 
unskilled males, the former showing 10.3 percent and the latter 7.4 
percent under the 25-cent minimum. These figures may be compared 
with 3.7 percent of the semiskilled males and only 1.0 percent of the 
skilled males. 

In addition to providing for a 25-cent minimum effective on 
October 24, 1938, the act stipulates that the minimum shall be 
advanced to 30 cents on October 24, 1939. Furthermore, upon the 
recommendation of an industry committee and with the approval of 
the administrator of the act, the minimum rate may be raised to any 
point up to 40 cents an hour. 

Even with the 30-cent minimum in effect, no violent readjustment 
of wages is necessary in the meat-packing industry. Hourly earnings 
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of less than this amount, it is true, were reported for about one-ient} 
(9.4 percent) of the southern employees in December 1937, the per. 
centages being 3.5 for skilled, 7.9 for semiskilled, and 13.5 for unskilleg 
males, and 17.4 for females. For the industry as a whole, howeyer 
only 1.3 percent of the workers were paid below 30 cents. This 
minimum still leaves the wage structure of the northern plant; 
virtually undisturbed. 

Raising the minimum to 40 cents an hour, on the other hand, wou) 
result in considerable readjustments in the industry’s wage structure. 
especially in the South. In the latter region, hourly earnings of Jess 
than 40 cents an hour were reported in December 1937 for over 
one-fourth (26.6 percent) of all employees. ‘The figures were 47,( 
percent for females and 34.0 percent for unskilled, 23.8 percent for 
semiskilled, and 12.8 percent for skilled males. Of the northern 
wage earners, 2.0 percent were found below the 40-cent level at the 
time of the survey, the percentages amounting to 8.0 percent for 
females but only 1.1 percent for males. For the industry as a whole, 
the number paid under 40 cents was 4.8 percent of the total. 

It should be pointed out that the Fair Labor Standards Act applies 
only to workers employed in interstate commerce or persons engaged 
in the production of goods for interstate commerce. As a result, 
many of the noninspected meat-packing establishments are exempt 
from the application of the minimum wage rates. On the other 
hand, some of them probably come within the scope of the act, as 
they might be shipping inedible byproducts in interstate commerce. 
However, assuming that all of the noninspected plants are exempt 
from the act, it is interesting to see to what extent the various minima 
provided affect the industry. 

In the inspected meat-packing establishments, covering all types of 
companies, only 0.4 percent of all workers in the United States were 
earning less than 25 cents an hour, 0.8 percent under 30 cents, and 
3.7 percent below 40 cents. Of the 258 establishments in the sample, 
169 were in that category, which included 44,850 or 91.1 percent of 
all employees. By contrast, in the noninspected plants, 2.9 percent 
received less than 25 cents, 5.7 percent under 30 cents, and 16.0 per- 
cent below 40 cents. However, there were only 89 such establish- 
ments, with 4,385 or 8.9 percent of the total workers. 
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COMPARISONS WITH PREVIOUS SURVEYS 





Surveys of the meat-packing industry were made by the Bureau 11 
1917 and every 2 years between 1921 and 1931, inclusive. However, 
in comparing the average hourly carnings in 1937 with those of pre- 
vious years, it should be remembered that the coverage of the former 
surveys was restricted. The sample in each of these surveys include! 
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mostly the larger establishments, while in 1937 it covers both large 
and small plants more or less in the same proportion as in the total 
industry. 

In 1917, the average hourly earnings of all workers in the industry 
amounted to 26.2 cents, but by 1921 the figure increased to 49.7 cents. 
It remained at that level until 1929, at which time it was 50.4 cents. 
By 1931, the average dropped to 44.9 cents. The 1937 figure of 64.9 
cents, therefore, represents not only a considerable increase since the 
depression but also an all-time peak. A similar trend prevailed in the 
average hourly earnings of male and female workers. 


TaBLE 13.—Average Hourly Earnings in Meat-Packing Industry, by Sex, 1917 to 1937 





—_— 




















All workers Males Females 
Num- : - 
. ber of Bi : ; 
Year of survey ante ’ Average) _ Average) _ Average 
Benen Num- | hourly Num- | hourly Num- | hourly 
ber earn- ber earn- ber earn- 
ings ings ings 
— -_ aes = | 2 
1917 P : a unkiesinithd siedecee 66 61, 665 $0. 262 55, O89 $0. 271 6, 576 $0. 178 
1921... acidagine 34 | 33, 404 .497 | 30,075 511 3, 329 . 365 
1923... -- : a A 38 5!, 195 . 484 45. O83 . 499 6,112 . 361 
1925 ; ne = 86 59, 207 . 492 §2, 702 . 507 6, 595 . 359 
1927 kind 86 | 57, 363 499 | 50. 207 517 7. 156 . 363 
1929 , — 90 61, 599 504 42, 796 . §25 8, 803 369 
1931 ree GPR 90 | 53. 555 .449 | 45. 523 . 470 8, 032 . 321 
1937... ITE 258 | 49, 235 .649 | 42, 986 . 669 6, 249 497 














Weekly Hours and Earnings 
FULL-TIME WEEKLY HOURS 


In December 1937, the 8-hour day and 40-hour week were quite 
common in the meat-packing industry. Of the 258 plants covered, 
100 reported a full-time week of 40 hours. In only 1 establishment 
were the normal weckly hours less than 40; in that plant they were 32. 
In the remaining plants, hours ranged from over 40 to 60, with 2 
reporting over 40 and under 44 hours, 29 establishments 44 hours, 
1 plant 44.5 hours, 24 plants 45 hours, 63 plants 48 hours, 13 plants 
50 hours, 2 plants over 50 and under 54 hours, 11 plants 54 hours, 
5 plants 55 to 56 hours, and 7 plants 60 hours. 

Full-time hours were somewhat shorter for the ‘‘Big Four’ com- 
panies, as is shown by the fact that 48 of the 59 “Big Four’ plants 
covered in the survey reported a 40-hour week. By contrast, 52 of 
the 199 other plants normally worked 40 hours. 

It should be noted that the full-time hours indicated above are those 
that apply to the majority of the workers engaged directly in produc- 
tion. Maintenance, power-house, and service employees, as well as 
some employees in the production departments, usually have different 
hours from those of the main body of workers. 

177917—39-——12 
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ACTUAL WEEKLY HOURS 


lol 


= in tl 
For all wage earners, the actual weekly hours worked average) 49: F " 
in December 1937. They amounted to 42.9 for males, as com are, 


with 40.0 hours for females. The regional difference was slig!);. ;), 
northern workers averaging 42.6 and the southern 41.9 hours. 


emp 
and 


This 





TABLE 14.—Average Weekly Hours and Weekly Earnings in Meat-Paching J )¢y:.,. broa 
by Wage District, Sex, and Skill, December 1937 | hou 
— com 
Males () 
W age district | Total : 


Sa . : dust 
Total | Skilled skilled Pos 














tent 
iia i Se ees as ] 
Average weekly hours 
- S48 
United States__. 42.5 42.9 43.1 43.1 42 he. 
Northern wage district 42.6 42.9 43. 1 43.1 42 
Southern wage district_-__-_- 41.9 42.4 43.5 43.0 40.4 
Average weekly earnings 
United States $27.57 | $28.69 | $34.41 $28.07 | $24. Si 
Northern wage district 28. 43 29. 59 35. 29 28. 92 25. 8 IN 
Southern wage district 20. 79 21. 69 27. 73 21.19 17 : 
— Ap] 
WI 
A more important difference in average weekly hours was [0.1 Wa 
between employees of the “Big Four’ and those of other companies. F effe 
Compared with an average of 40.7 hours for workers in the “Bir — cla: 
Four,” the figures were 44.2 * for the mtermediate and 44.9 © }your: uns 
for the small companies. an 
According to distribution of all employees in the industry, by F in: 
actual weekly hours, as many as 16.1 percent of the total worke as 
exactly 40 hours during the pay-roll period scheduled. There wer : 


13.5 percent working over 40 and under 44 hours, 16.2 percent 44 tio 
and under 48 hours (only 4.4 percent exactly 44 hours), and |44 — the 


percent 48 and under 52 hours (only 6.8 percent exactly 48 hours wa 
As many as 11.7 percent had actual weekly hours of 52 and ove! the 
On the other hand, 14.1 percent worked under 36 hours, most 0! Ba 
these being part-time employees during the week scheduled, and | 4. De 
percent had weekly hours of 36 and under 40. wa 





Je 

WEEKLY EARNINGS Be 

‘ ) Ba 

The average weekly earnings of all employees in the meat-packiy yn. 
industry amounted to $27.57 in December 1937. Male worker 


averaged $28.69, as against $19.91 for females. Among the mules. 
the averages were $34.41 for skilled, $28.07 for semiskilled, and $2!.\ 





22 Excludes 1 intermediate plant in the southern wage district. 
3 Includes 1 intermediate plant in the southern wage district. 
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‘or unskilled employees. The averages for all workers were $28.43 
», the northern and $20.79 in the southern wage district. 

The highest average weekly earnings—$28.56—are shown for the 
employees of the “Big Four” companies. Workers of the intermediate 
and small companies averaged respectively $28.13 ” and $25.25. 
This spread is somewhat narrower than might be expected from the 
broad differences in hourly earnings and is explained by the longer 
hours worked per week by employees of the intermediate and small 
companies. 

Over two-fifths (43.8 percent) of the total labor force in the in- 
dustry had weekly earnings between $24 and $32, and over seven- 
tenths (71.3 percent) earned between $20 and $36 a week. As many 
as 13.4 percent were paid $36 and over, but only 1.6 percent earned 
$48 and over. There were 12.1 percent between $12 and $20, while 
3.2 percent received under $12 a week. 


POOOOOOS 
NEW WPA WAGE SCHEDULE 


IN ACCORDANCE with the provisions of the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1939,' a new schedule of monthly earnings for 
WPA workers was established by an order of the Commissioner of 
Work Projects, which was approved August 15, 1939.2 The schedule, 
effective September 1, 1939, fixes monthly earnings for five wage 
classes corresponding with the various classes of work: namely 
unskilled “B’’; unskilled ‘A’’; intermediate; skilled; and professional 
and technical. It applies to all persons engaged on projects financed 
in whole or in part from funds appropriated by the 1939 act, except 
as otherwise provided by WPA regulations. 

The schedule applicable to any county is based on the 1930 popula- 
tion of the largest municipality in the county, with the exception 
that for counties in which the population of the largest municipality 
was 100,000 or over the schedule applies to the entire area, within 
the following metropolitan districts, as defined by the 1930 census: 
Baltimore; Boston; Buffalo—Niagara; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 
Detroit; Kansas City, Kans.—-Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis-St. Paul; New York City—northeastern New 
Jersey; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Providence, R. I.—Fall River-New 
Bedford, Mass.; St. Louis; San Francisco—Oakland ; Scranton—Wilkes 
Barre; Washington, D. C. 





For footnotes 22 and 23 see preceding page. 


'‘ For summary of these provisions ses Monthly Labor Review for August 1939. 
* United States. Federal Works Agency. Works Projects Administration. General Order No. 1. 
Washington, August 15, 1939. (Press release A189.) Mimeographed. 
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Schedule of Monthly Earnings 





Wage class 





1930 population of largest municipality in county 


Unskilled = Interme- 


“—_" diate 





Wage region I: 


I ncccnnhemeuhbdeoussbiahbadasamentl war $57. 20 $68. 90 





ASABE TLE RAIL 48. 10 52. 00 62. 40 
5,000 to 28.000.... RBS A TBE 42. 90 48. 10 57. 20 
FE A LOTT TELAT AE LEE LIER 39. 00 42.90 52. 00 

Wage region IT: 

SEE LL: Te ...| 52.00 57. 20 68. 90 
AAALAC TE 52. 00 62. 40 
a aR RSE eae elena acai: | 46. $0 50. 70 61. 10 
I ictal nd in Nctattasiginnine Iie Sictesi -..| 44.20 49. 40 59. 80 








100,00 and over 





Wage region III: | 


i i tance ois ic waetshmminainpetie | 42.90} 48.10] 587.20) 

Eb cndhesadcnsonancenmeconnseennsuans 36.40; 40.30) 48.10 

Salata iis halabtariaitaatiidi ini innainitiiaiadein | $31.20!) 35.10) 42.90 
| 


46. 80 50. 70 61.10 | 





TERRITORIES AND ISLAND POSSESSIONS 








so ci ee cist ta lhe sh dlp dines tad shhchaieermetiesa $52. 00 $57. 20 $68. 90 
i ais I, Oe LN Ie PD 19. 50 22.10 27. 30 
RS ae eee ner eee eee 19. 50 22. 10 27. 30 
Hawail: 

ee I OUIIIINS GUI, «. < we cecccnccncccccctuas 36. 40 40. 30 48. 10 
I aah lai ik ea 42. 90 48. 10 57. 20 











$89 


35. 


62. 
74. 














The wage regions are as follows: 


Wage region I.—Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Tlinois, Indiana. 
Iowa, Maine, Marvland, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Misso 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin 


r) 
AL iy 


Wage region I].—Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada 


New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


Wage region I1]].—Alabama, Arkansas. Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 


Virginia. 


The order provides that certified trainees assigned to household 
workers’ training projects shall receive 50 percent of the schedule of 
monthly earnings specified for the unskilled ‘“B” wage class in the 


locality of the training project. 


All adjustments to the schedule of monthly earnings previously 
authorized on the basis of contiguity, redefinitions of regions, adjust- 
ments within the range of 10 percent, and specific adjustments for 


individual projects, are rescinded by the order. 


PPPOPOOR 


CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


A STUDY of the salaries of teachers in city school systems! shows 
that in 1938-39 the median salary of colored elementary-schoo! 
teachers, in cities over 100,000 population, was 66.4 percent of the 





} Nationa! Education Association of the United States. Committee on Fqual Opporturity. Progress 


and Problems in Equa) Pay for Equal Work. Washington, June 1939, pp. 25-29. 


SALARIES OF WHITE AND COLORED TEACHERS I 










193+ 


1934 


193 


193 


19 


19 
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median salary of white teachers. Among the high-school teachers 
' the percentage was 62.4. The table below gives median salaries for 
— — «lementary- and high-school teachers of each race for 4 years, in 5 
























































fos. ’ aie 2 
“ croups of cities. 
ad : 
ical [fF Median Salaries of White and Negro Teachers in City School Systems in 1930-31, 
— & 1934-35, 1936-37, and 1938-39 ' 
4 99 r y 
34. in Whites Negroes * Negroes’ 
rR. 71 : sett eae <n salaries as 
8.90 ff year and population group er 0 ; . percent 
’ ‘ cities? | Number | vedian | Number | wtedian | of whites’ 
- " , teachers | ®®/@TY | teachers | S#lary salaries 
2] 90 ae | — 
8. Of Elementary -school teachers 
51. 90 | | 
5. 4 31° 
iS ag a he a alee elds idl eae tl pias 14 7, 733 $1, 568 2, 083 $1, 062 67.7 
5. 90 Group Ti. ...-----.- SPORTS eae 35 4, 986 1, 260 1, 791 819 | 65 0 
= ee == a ptiinaig sae 56 2,715 1,053 729 —600 | Relow 57.0 
Group oils Shin diath odie nidtaihewtihtigene 54 1, 443 967 384 — 600 Below 62.0 
TTT sepbicdinstenia 48 816 930 229 —600 | Below 64.5 
— 1934-35 
; Group i nirnwee ete 17 8, 743 1, 297 2. 393 874 7.4 
4. Group IT. ..--- CEES EERIE Ve 26 3. 233 1,012 1, 304 615 60.8 
+. 4 Group a 62 2. 856 872 923 —f00 | Below 68.8 
9, 4 jroup A ees eee 74 2. 486 751 651 —f00 | Below 79.9 
sai SEE Wincchovevasercouce iecipadedalpaniuil 124 2,474 723 787 —600 | Below 83.0 
5 40 1936-27 = 
Jroup I. ...--- OLED En 16 8, 055 1, 387 2, 853 928 67.7 
— peed tdAdeCerespessnae 30 4.133 1, 133 1, £10 749 66.1 
 enacadace hcdianaiavaiesbeadiaiand-snaliatie 76 3,813 967 1, 148 —600 | Relow 62.0 
EEE Ra eee 67 2. 259 871 765 —600 | Below 68.9 
a sich Ganicin iad etitaeinayls dhintp eat 120 2, 335 779 R68 —600 | Below 77.0 
na 1938-39: 
; | aabneaateinines ae 16 8, 607 1,615 2. 405 1,073 66. 4 
irl, i Ntiiacapedusaracnianacs 33 4. 348 1, 244 1 ASS R35 67.1 
a Ser ae 59 3, 130 1, 062 932 610 57.4 
nn- ae 70 1, 887 939 575 586 62.4 
il anne ithe cieeeain’ 112 2, 021 865 741 —500 | Below 57.8 
da 
High-schoo! teachers 
—_ 1930-31" 
KAS SE a 14 2, 465 $2, 110 509 $1, 269 60. 1 
=e CET eae oc nema aimdemine 31 1, 419 1. 675 450 9R7 58.9 
i a as ccielannii 38 795 1, 462 171 795 54.4 
ae a ee eee 24 276 1,275 71 775 60. 8 
old . ita icittidintinions costieiniee 19 154 1, 259 43 695 55.2 
1934-35" 
of i etenibsnnnatiitiniantanene 17 3,115 1, 789 679 1,076 60. 1 
ER ee 25 1,173 1, 344 345 760 56. 5 
the i ctitah date sblaiasid 51 1,119 1, 178 269 —600 | Below 51.1 
aa wc ademabwennne 42 761 936 166 600 64.1 
ES SRE ee 58 633 983 135 —600 | Below 61.0 
1936-37 
sly nee 16 3, 218 1, 761 669 1, 047 60.6 
. Ne amet 29 1, 523 1. 405 454 824 58.6 
ist- Se rer 71 1, 782 1. 277 388 699 54.7 
es cismaaniene 51 878 1,016 240 614 60. 4 
for NE Te Ra 61 752 1,013 177 —600 | Relow 59.2 
1938 -39° 
a as cana esemeiblvepiediion 16 4.961 1,974 763 1, 233 62.4 
Te RE: 33 1.912 1, 437 610 893 62.1 
EE 54 1, 573 1, 345 346 784 58.3 
 _ ri aa FIRE IIE IIO SS 53 807 1,127 248 720 63 9 
N Group V . aay , fl #2 1. 100 180 593 43.9 
I ' 'In population groups as foilows’ Group 1. cities over 100.000 in populntion; Group II, 30,000 to 100,000; 
Group III, 10,000 to 20.000: ae I¥’, 5,000 to 10,900; Group V. 2,500 to 5,000. 
1 All cities reporting salaries of Negro teachers separately are included in the table The salaries reported 
for white teachers are limited to those from the cities reporting for Negro teachers also 
ws +The median filyures of ‘‘—$600" and *‘—$500"" and the corresponding percents, such as “Below 570,” 
ss result from the fact that the sslary questionnaire did not provide separate groupings for salaries below $600 
ays in 1930-31. 1934-28. and 1936-27 As more than half of the Negro teachers were receiving salaries helow 
, $600 in certain groupings, no exact median cou'd be calculated. The lowest amount was reduced to $500 
the for the year 1938-39, but !n the Group V cities the elementary -school median for Negro teachers still remains 
an indeterminate amount, below $500. 
press ? Group !, over 100.000 in population; Group II, 30,000 to 100,000; Groun III, 10,000 to 30,000; Group IV, 


5,000 to 10,000; Group V, 2,500 to 5,000. 
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The median salaries of white elementary-school teachers were |) 
in 1938-39 than in 1930-31 in two groups of cities (I and III), as 
also the median salaries of colored teachers in such schools in {})po¢ 
groups of cities (I, I], and III). For both white and Negro |)jc}. 
school teachers, however, the median salaries of 1938-39 were bolo, 
those of 1930-31 in all five groups of cities. 

According to the report under review, the levels of profes: 
training of white teachers tended to be higher than those of Novy, 
teachers. ‘‘The differences, however, do not account in full for 4) 
differences in salary.” 


rher 


vere 
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POOOOOSS 


HOURS OF WORK IN BUENOS ATRES, 1914 TO 1939 


THE average working week in Buenos Aires, Argentina, has bec: 
reduced by 8.08 hours since 1914—from 53.57 hours in that year to 
45.49 hours in 1938—according to a study recently completed }y 
the statistical section of the National Labor Bureau of Argentin: 

The 8-hour day and 48-hour week became effective in Argentina j 
1929, and the Saturday half-holiday in 1932.2. However, the co: 
putation of average working hours was difficult, for the reason 1! 
the law of 1929 permanently excluded certain industrial growps 
such as persons engaged in agriculture, grazing, and domestic servic 
it made provision also for other permanent and temporary exceptions 
allowing longer hours in those cases, but required fewer hours 
night work and for work in unhealthful places. The various int: 
pretations of the law on the Saturday half-holiday have likewis 
added to the difficulties of determining the average hours, especi:!!\ 
in industry. 

In the industrial group including graphic arts, printing, and pape 
the average number of hours per month in 1938 was 167 for tli 
majority of the workers, but only 145 hours for persons who are 01 
6-hour day (linotypists, printers, stereotypists, and photoengraver: 


The maximum average hours for any industrial group were 184 in the 


electrical industry, with 180 in the industrial establishments of (1: 


State, the municipalities, etc. Hours ranged between 160 and 170 pe! 


month in woodworking, metals, the chemical industry, and textiles 


and reached a low of 153 for garment workers and in building an 
materials. Much less variation in working hours was found in com- 


mercial enterprises, and this tended to stabilize the general averave 





1 Informaciones Argentinas (Buenos Aires), March 1, 1939. 
2 For a summary of national) legislation on limitation of working hours in Argentina see Monthly 1 
Review, October 1938 (pp. 777 and 780). 
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‘he following statement shows the average weekly working hours 
1) Buenos Aires, all industries combined, from 1914 to 1938: 





Average Indexes Arerage Inderes 
hours (1929 = 100) hours (1929= 100) 
1914 53. 57 109. 12 | 1927_- 19. 17 100. 16 
1915 55. 21 112. 46} 1928 49, 21 100, 25 
1916 55. O1 112. 05 | 1929 19. O9 100. 00 
1917 53. 97 109. 95 | 1930 t8. 46 98. 72 
1918 92. 13 106. 20 | 1931 48. 12 98. O02 
1919 50. 49 102. 85 | 1932 47. 60 96. 96 
1920 49. 36 100. 55 
1933 17. 41 96. 5S 
192] 19. 46 100. 75 | 1934 . 45. 76 93. 22 
1922 49. 57 100. 97 | 1935 _ 45. 49 92. 67 
1923 . 49. 46 100. 75 | 1936__ 45. 49 92. 67 
1924 .. 49. 57 100. 97 | 1937__- 45. 49 92. 67 
1925 _ 49. 46 100. 75 | 1938 45. 49 92. 67 
1926 . 49. 36 100. 55 
POOPPOOS 


WAGE AGREEMENT IN A CIGAR FACTORY IN CAR. 
TAGENA, COLOMBIA 


REVISED piece-work rates and the temporary right of the workers 
to inspect the employer’s books are among the provisions of the agree- 
ment settling a recent strike in a cigar factory in Cartagena, Colombia, 
according to a report of William W. Heard, American consul at that 
city. 

The company must reemploy all persons who participated in the 
strike, allowing them the seniority (continuidad) rights already earned, 
and is obligated to raise the wages of the workers to the June 1, 1939, 
level as soon as its economic condition becomes normal. In the mean- 
time the workers, through a duly elected representative, have the right 
to inspect the employer’s books in order to determine when this time 
comes. The present social laws of the Republic and any new social 
legislation enacted in the future are to apply to the workers. 

The wages set in the agreement for cigar ‘“‘elaboration”’ ! vary, ac- 
cording to the brand, from 0.75 peso ? to 2 pesos per 1,000 cigars; for 
rolling, from 0.33 to 0.60 peso; and for wrapping from 0.09 to 0.70 
peso. For stripping of leaves from stems, 0.055 to 0.065 peso per kilo- 
gram is paid. 

' This term is not explained in the report but probably includes inspection, grading, and packing. 
* Nominal average exchange rate for Colombian peso in June 1939= 57.17 cents. 
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LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, JULY 1939 


A SUBSTANTIAL increase in the accession rate in manufacturing 
plants in July was indicated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ montlily 
survey of labor turn-over in manufacturing industries. Workers were 
hired or rehired at the rate of 4.19 per 100 employees, compared with 
3.92 in June. Despite the large number of lay-offs reported in July 
in some seasonal industries, only a small increase was shown in the 
lay-off and total separation rates as compared with the preceding 
month. The quit rate was 0.73 per 100 employees in June and 0.69 
in July. No change was shown in the discharge rate. 

As compared with July of last year the quit and discharge rates were 
considerably higher. The lay-off rate, however, was much lower, and 
accounted for a decrease in the total separations from 3.81 to 3.35 per 
100 employees. Workers were hired or rehired at a slightly lower rate 
than a year ago. 

In July, voluntary separations (quits) accounted for approximately 
21 percent of the total separations. In June, 22 percent of the total 
were reported as quits. Discharges represented approximately 4 
percent of the total in both months. Lay-offs constituted 75 percent 
of the total in July and 74 percent in June. 


All Manufacturing 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 
approximately 5,500 representative manufacturing establishments, 
which in July employed nearly 2,350,000 workers. The rates repre- 
sent the number of changes in personnel per 100 employees on thie 
pay rolls during the month. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received from 
representative plants in 144 industries. In the 30 industries for which 
separate rates are shown (see tuble 2) reports were received from repre- 
sentative plants employing at least 25 percent of the workers in each 
industry. 

Table 1 shows the total separation rate classified into quit, discharge, 
and lay-off rates and the accession rate for each month of 1937 and 
1938 and the first 7 months in 1939 for manufacturing as a whole. 
The averages of the monthly rates fur 1937 and 1938 are also presented. 
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TABLE 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates in Representative Factories in 144 Indu «1; 
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LPS 





Class of turn-over 
and year 


Separations: 
Quits: 
1939 
1938. 
1937- 
Discharges: 
1939 
1938 
1937 
Lay-offs: 2 
St 
1938 _ 
1937_- 
Total 
1939 
19238 
1937_- 
Accessions: 
1939 ‘ 
rr 
1937. _- 


Jan- 


uary 


— orn 


.19 


o> w 
= 
s 


-_ 


. 09 
3. 78 
4. 60 


Feb- 
ruary March A pril| May 
0. #4 0.82 | 0.76 | 0.68 

. 49 61 59 62 


1.19 | 1.43 | 1.38 | 1.37 


.10 13 .10 «ae 

11 10 13 

22 24 23 2) 

1. 87 2.23 | 2.60 | 2.67 
3. 79 3. 74 3. 85 3. 82 
1, 44 1.53 | 1.48 | 1.79 
> 61 3 18 3. 46 3. 48 
4.39 4.46 | 4.54 | 4.57 
2. 85 3.20 | 3.09 | 3.37 
3.06 3. 34 2.95 | 3.29 
3.13 3.13 | 2.58 | 2.84 
4.71 | 4.74 | 4.04 | 3.56 


An- | Sep 
June | July ¢ | tem- 
| gust ber 
0.73 , 0.70 
61 .59 | 0.65 | 0.82 
1.89 | 1.25 | 1.23 | 1.50 
wi . 
ne . 09 10 a 
.19 . 21 19 .19 
2.46 | 2.5 
3.69 | 3.13 | 2.33 | 2.62 
1.94 | 2.06 | 2.57 | 2.84 
3.31 | 3.36 
4.41 | 3.81 | 3.08 | 3.56 
4.02 | 3.52 | 3.99 41.62 
392 | 4.16 
3.44 | 4.81 | 5.29 | 4.51 
3.69 | 3.36 | 3.36 | 3.78 


a 

Oc- No- Ty 

to- vem- | cer 

ber ber her 

0. 78 0. 60 0 

1. 05 72 ‘ 
12 .10 ( 
19 .16 

2.40 | 2. 44 

4.45 | 5.99 | 7.7 

3. 30 3.14 3 &S 

5.69 | 6.87 | 8.5 


1Y } 
2.84 | 1.79 | 2.1 


_ 
to 
_ 

r 





' The various turn-over rates represent the number of quits, 


accessions, per 100 employees. 
? Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs 


Detailed turn-over rates for 30 selected manufacturing industri 


Selected Industries 


discharges, lay-olfts, 


total separatio: 


are listed in the accompanying table which gives the number of qui! 
discharges, and lay-offs, total separations, and total accessions, pe! 


employees, in reporting firms in July and June 1939 and July 193s 


TABLE 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Manufacturi: 





Industries 
ee 5 eee July | June July July June | July July June 
Class of rates 1939 1939 1938 1939 1939 1938 1939 1939 





Automobiles and bodies 





Automobile parts 


Boots and shor 








Quit__.- 0. 66 0. 56 0.30) 0.50! 0.67 0. 32 0.84) 0.74 
Discharge __- 08 | 07 | . 03 . 22 14 08 ll | 12 
Lay-off ad 24.02 | 11.92] 17.82 9. 68 8. 25 8.78 1.09 1.09 
Total separation 24.76 | 12.55 18.15 10. 49 9. 06 9. 18 2. 04 1. 95 
Accession___.....- 6 35 3. 04 3. 92 6. 92 5. 04 4.31 4. 03 5. 85 
Brick, ee terra Cement Cigars and cigaret 
es a Pe: lee — ee “ae 
Outt....... 0. 64 0. 83 0.58} 0.39} 0.26] 0O.37| 1.08] 1.36 
Discharge. 17 -17 eo . 06 04 | . 05 | 07 | .14 
Layoff ........ 3.46) 2.51 4.37; 1.60| 2.01} 2.07] 1.50 . 60 
Total separation 4.27 | 3.51 | 5.06} 2.05; 2.31] 2.49 2.65 |} 2.10 
Accession... 3.89 7.47 | 6. 47 3.63 | 8.23 | 3.42) 261) 3.08 
| | Foundries and mac! 
Cotton manufacturing | Electrical machinery — "abana _ 
i | ~ 
ek tide | aD Pee Or. am Tea 
— 1.28} 1.48 1.13 | 0.61 0. 66 0.48 | 0.40] 0.64 | 
Discharge. -.- 19); .23] .17 -06 | —.05 .03| .07| .09 
Lay-off....._. cA 1.27 | 2.04 | 3.04 66 1, 87 .67| 1.34] 1.72 
Total separation - pac oniee 2.74| 3.75 | 4.34 1.33} 2.58 2.18 181 | 2.45 
Gad ceriehasecemeeess 4.49 | 3.89 | 5.88 3. 25 3. 00 2 2. 65 2. 53 





. 00 
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Tles Taye 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Manufacturing 
a Industries—Continued 
———e | } | 
; ‘3 July | June | July July June | July | July June | July 
Class of rates 1939 | 1939 | 1938 1939 1939 | 1938 1939 1939 | 1938 
as) ees i, CSE Sa IR NTE ot 
Furniture Glass Hardware 
oe 0.76) 0.85) 0.46 | 0.33] 0.36) 0.39) 0.44| 0.51 0. 42 
ryiccharge se . 21 . 20 | . 20 . 03 . 06 05 09 16 05 
: nell ob ihe -| 1.47] 264] 2.23 122; 219) 4.61} 1.37 .70 1.87 
Total separation - - - .-| 2.44 3.69 | 2.89 1. 58 2.61 5. 05 1. 90 1. 37 2. 34 
Accession 4.81) 5.88) 6.28) 227) 4.25) 590/ 1.52) 205 3. 28 
Iron and steel Knit goods Machine tools 
nit 2 | 0.31| 0.36} 0.32! 1.03! O91] 064! O61! 0.60 0. 48 
Discharge : 04 | . 04 . 63 15 10 . 09 .10 . 06 .03 
Lav-off . 69 . 59 1. 67 1.44 1. 95 2. 83 . 28 59 2. 37 
otal separation 1.04 . 99 2. 02 | 2. 62 | 2. 96 3. 56 | . 09 1. 25 », 8S 
Accession E _| 1. 69 1.95 1.98 | 2.80 | 2. 98 4.43 3. 81 4.0] 1, 35 
—— Men’s clothing Paints and varnishes Paper and pulp 
} 
Quit ; 0. 80 0.85 | 0.92 () 80 0.92 0.45 0. 51 0. 52 0. 37 
Discharge... . 08 . 09 05 | .18 . 06 12 -1l .14 1] 
Lav-off eS. aes F 2. 96 40 | . 92 86 1. 48 1. 06 . 62 
otal separation 2.07 | 3.70] 3.93 1. 38 1. 90 1. 43 2.10 1.72 1. 10 
A ion 4.78 8. 91 14. 33 2. OY 2. 31 1.49 | 1.81 1,70 1. 84 
' 
Printing and publishing 
IT Petroleum refining eaeneeeeeeceneenes angen meeesees = 
Book and job Newspapers 
. . inn sie * - 
Quit : 0. 38 0.57 | 0.55 0. 48 0). 44 0. 35 0. 40 0). 36 0. 33 
Discharge 07 .10 04 16 19 17 04 .07 04 
ring Lav-off 1,85 an . 56 3. 57 3.14 3. 38 1, 34 a7 2. 63 
otal separation 2. 30 2. 38 1.15 4. 21 3. 77 3. WO 1.78 2. 20 3. 00 
Accession 2. 36 5. 57 2. 07 3. 78 3.73 4.41 Lae G4 1. 06 
, Rayon and allied , 
Radios and phonographs , products Rubber boots and shoes 
Quit 1.10 04 0. 55 0. 71 0.60 | 0.48 0. 64 0. 76 0.71 
Discharge... 15 an DY 14 15 16 . OS O07 . 02 
Lay-off 1. 81 1. 55 . 99 +35) 1.72) 2.34 . 63 1.87 12 
Total separation 3. 06 3. 70 1. 66 1. 20 | 2. 47 2. 98 1.35 2. 70 S5 
Accession 6. 51 7. 87 7.77 3.30 | 3.74 6. 98 3. 10 3. 43 2. OY 
Rubber tires Sawmills Silk and rayon goods 
Quit 0. 39 0. 39 0. 36 114}; 1.04 1. 6f 1. 29 0.85 1.11 
Discharge .07 08 | 05 .18 87 .18 . 06 . 06 . 08 
Lay-off __. ‘ 84 1.78 7.43 2. 23 2.42) 3.01 1. 33 2. 20 1.42 
rotal separation. - 1. 30 2.25 | 7.84 3. 55 3.83 4.85 2. 68 3.11 2. 56 
Accession 3.00; 3.11} 3.45/ 5.05| 564) 9.30] 857] 3.53 | 13.41 
Slaughtering and Steam and hot-water W oolen and worsted 
meat packing heating apparatus goods 
= es CE NT SAND iat 
Quit 0. 55 0.60 | 0.42 0. 48 0.71 0. 45 0. 96 1.19 0). 64 
Discharge ; 17 15 | 13 .09 | 07 . 06 . 20 | 09 12 
Lay-off. _ _. 4.31 | 5.14] 5.59 57 . 37 47) 1.84] 171 1. 16 
otal separation 5.03 | 5.89| 6.14 114} 1.15 .98 | 3.00} 299] 1.92 
Accession - . 7.42 7.49 | 7.77 2.76 | 2.09 3. 62 6.85 | 6.98 | 15.98 
| 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES. 
AUGUST 1939 


1s. aaa PN 


A STRIKING betterment in job opportunities was reflected in the 
August report released by the Social Security Board covering actiyi- 
ties of public employment services operated in conjunction with the 
Bureau of Employment Security. Placements in private industry 
reached a new all-time high, while the number of persons actively 
registered for work dropped to the lowest point since December 1937, 

Over one-third of a million complete placements were made through 
the employment offices during the month, preliminary reports revealed 
with returns still lacking from one State. Placements with private 
employers numbered 251,933, a rise of 34.3 percent from the com- 
parable volume for August 1938, and 20 percent higher than July of 
this year. This is the highest single-month volume of private place- 
ments made in the history of the public employment office system, thie 
reported total exceeding by a small margin the previous high mark 
made in June. Placements of men in private jobs numbered 135,964 
and those of women aggregated 115,969. These totals do not include 
Utah placements for which the report was delayed, nor is South Dakota 
included, as employment-service activities were suspended in that 
State during August. Private placements in these 2 States during 
July totaled 2,509. 

More than half of the placements in private industry were in jobs 
of regular duration, 134,033 being reported, an increase of 44.5 per- 
cent over the volume August 1938. Temporary private placements 
numbering 117,900 were approximately one-quarter higher than last 
year. 

In addition to placements in private industry, 82,156 jobs in public 
employment were filled, a gain of 3 percent over the total for August 
1938. 

Employment offices also assisted in filling 171,060 jobs through 
supplemental placement activity. In these instances, although the 
employment offices did not carry out all steps in the placement 
transactions, they were instrumental in bringing the worker and 
employer together. 
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Gains in placements were widespread. Increases in private place- 
ments above the level for July were reported in all but 10 States. 
Sharpest increases were reported by the South Atlantic States, where 
placements were 58 percent higher than in July, and by the Pacific 
States, where a 34-percent increase occurred. 

Coincident with the improvement in placements, the number of 
persons actively seeking work through employment offices declined 
to the lowest point since December 1937. At the close of August, 
5,766,073 active applications for work were on file at the reporting 
public employment service offices, a decline of 4.6 percent from July, 
and a drop of 28.4 percent from August 1938. Included in the active 
file were the applications of 4,348,636 men and 1,417,437 women. 
Decreases in the active file, like gains in placements, were general, 
declines being reported in all but 19 States. The greatest declines 
occurred in the New England area, with a decrease of 8.1 percent, 
and in the Middle Atlantic States, with a decline of 7.9 percent. 

During the month 1,287,560 applications for work were received 
at the employment offices, of which 555,448 represented new appli- 
cations and 732,112 were the applications of previously registered 
job seekers. Applications of men numbered 924,441, and those of 
women numbered 363,119. Employment offices received over 
11,192,000 personal visits from workers and employers in the course 
of their activities during August. Personnel of the offices made 
182,963 solicitations of employers with a view toward widening job 
opportunities for registrants. 


TaBLe 1.—Summary of Operations of Public Employment Services During August 1939 } 





Percent of change from— 
Activity 





July 1939 |August 1938] August 1937 





Total applieations. _......_..__..____- Pe a +14 2 +10. 5 +113. : 
New applications. - a eS a a AA 555, 448 +12.9 —10.2 +98. 
I ; ae SEN ee Py 732, 112 +15. 3 +33.9 +126. : 


ae 334, ORO +18. +25.0 —5. 
Private Bee E- 251, 933 +19 +34 3 +11. 
si 134. 033 +28 +44.5 +32. 
Temporary 117, 900 ; +24.3 —5, 
at i aes ea 82, 156 +3.0 —35. 


Active file (end of month) 5, 766, 073 , —28.4 +20. 1 

















1 Exclusive of South Dakota and Utah. 


Placement activities for veterans showed similar trends. A total 
of 12,683 veteran placements were made during August, of which 
7,982 represented private jobs. At the end of the month 252,600 
applications were on file from veterans seeking jobs in the reporting 
States, a decline of 9.5 percent from the comparable total for July 
1939, and 40.1 percent from August 1938. 
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Tasie 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities of Public Employment Servi,. [al 
August 1939 ! 




















] cee a’ 
Percent of change f; 
Activity Number |——-—-——7-——- — 
July 1939 | August 1938 
Total applications 42, 836 | +-9.8 —I11.( 
New applications 12, 527 | +14.7 — 35. ¢ 
Renewals 30, 309 | +7.9 | +57 
Total placements 12, 683 | +10. 1 +. 5 
Private 7, 982 | +10.3 +14. 1 
Regular 3, 092 | +17.4 P33. 2 
Temporary __- 4,890 | +6. 2 +4. f 
Public. -- 4,701 +-9.9 16.4 E.S 
K 
Active file (end of month) 252, 600 —9. 5 10. 1 ‘J 
\ 
ae N 
1 Exclusive of South Dakota and Utah. 
“W : ~ 
TABLE 3.—Activities of Public Employment Services in the United States, August |} I 
TOTAL 
a to 
Placements ! Applications 
—_ = -_ ——_ = —— } 
Private Sup- A ctis ‘ 
> ple- = 
Division and men- | Field : 
State Per- Pub tal visits ‘ 7” . , 
Total cent ai ~~ | Dlace- Total | New vod 
Num- of yaa lic ments — : 
ber (change sath) 7 
from | mouth) 
July 
United States 2__'|334, 089/251, 933 +20) 134, 033/82, 156/171, 060) 182, 963) 1,287,560 555, 448 5,766,07 _ ‘ 
New England___| 16,533| 10,658} +10) 7,575| 5,875) 585) 5,017) 67,991| 27,690) 442, 73: pee 
Maine 3,055) 1,754 —3 1,314) 1,301 94; 1,011 7,742) 2,022) 31,27 
N.H { 2,470| 1,626 +9 1, 213 S44 136 938 6, 391 1,578; 26, 108 
Vermont. 1, 343 772 —3 486 57 8 444 3,086; 1,123) 15,9 
Tass 3,806) 2,175 +4 1, 634) 1, 631 55 474; 26,154) 14,179) 254, 27 
ty ees 1, 277 904 +29 656 373 RF 757 7,358) 3,582) 39. 940 
Connecticut 4,582! 3,427 +19 2,272) 1, 155) 206; 1,393) 17,260) 5,206) 75, 21 
Middle Altantie_| 42,297) 34, 708 +14) 20,990) 7,589) 3,117) 27,224) 323, 020/151, 126) 1,386,561 
New York 20,856 17,056 17 9, 550) 3,800| 1,214) 6,193) 158, 428/102, 445) 508. 630 
New Jersey__| 10,810; 10, 383 +21 6, 481) 27 650} 10,885) 40,239) 18,918) 267, 900 
AE 10, 631) 7, 269 +21 4,959) 3,362; 1,253) 10,146) 124, 353) 29, 763) 610,031 | 
E. N. Central___| 54, 286) 46,209) +15! 26,604) 8,077) 5,635) 42,910) 260, 073/105, 193/1,101,395 
ae 13, 190; 11, 541) +17) 6, 804) 1,649) 2,283) 15,001) 76,229) 25, 527) 283, 928 
Indiana. _.__- 7,508) 7,005 +25 4, 544 503; 2,104) 3,321) 33,156) 14,170) 187,371 
I}linois_.__._| 11,362) 11, 142 22| 5,768) 220) 411| 7,842) 64,865) 38,043) 221,118 
Michigan_.__| 13, 465) 10, 659 4+Y 6, 267) 2, 806) 178! 14,464) 56,153) 18,395) 238, 473 
Wisconsin...| 8,761) 5, 862 +3} 3, 221 2, 899 659| 2,282) 29,660) 9,058) 170, 505 
W.N. Central. __| 37,432) 27,0491 +16] 10,871/10,383| 1,826) 21,744| 109,231! 45, 392| 501, 801 
Minnesota 7,711} 5,210 —4 2, 523) 2, 501 732| 6,814) 16,057) 6,305) 169, 656 
Iowa........| 7,754) 4,810 —11 1,918) 2, 944) 221; 4,297| 17,546) 5,990) 88, 342 
Missouri____| 6,278} 5,002) +17 2,900) 1, 276 64| 4,395; 36,904) 19,005) 123, 327 
| 
N. Dakota__| 8,967) 8, 493 +88 1, 797 474 268! 1,037| 10,074) 5,424) 28,670 
S. Dakota 4__|__.____] ; pee! ; 
Nebraska_.._| 4,068) 1,358 —2 673) 2,710 69} 2,330; 11,481) 3,489) 52, 727 
Kansas oh ae 654) 2, 176) —4| 1, 060) 478) 472| 2, 871) 17, or 5,179| 39,079 
| | | | | 
South Atlantic__| 51,402 34,656) +58) 22,998 16,746) 3,809) 16,507) 153, 425) 64,326! 696,971) 1,2 
Delaware.._.| 1,800, 1,233 +8 574 567) 48| 295 4,502) 1,318) 13,299 
Maryland...| 3,896) 2,892; +6 1,705) 1,004] 86| 2,110) 16,772) 6,792) 69,360 
Dist. of Col 3,495; 3,048) +29 1, 435 447) 21) 241 9,781; 3,795) 35,993 
Virginia ___- 9,718} 6,793; +116) 5,719) 2, 925) 460| 2,345) 20,955) 7,804) 45, 507 : 
"4 WG... 3, 553} 2, 183) +13) 1, 362, 1,370) 421; 1,913) 19,928) 4,375) 76,989 ] 5 
SRS 13, 503; 9,528; +142) A 138) 3,975; 2,422) 2,061) 29, 689) 10,078) 107, 405 - 
§.C___.__._.| 3,596) 1,738; +88) 1,268) 1,858 45) 1,308) 9,792) 4,663) 103,049, | 
Georgia _.| 9,122) 5,800) +23} 2,865) 3, 322) 81; 4,913) 27,947) 15,355) 180, 077 ly 
Florida_____- | 2,7191 1,441; +35) 932| 1, 278) 225| 1,321; 14,059] 10, 146! 65, 292| — 20) 
1 Preliminary. 3 Estimated. 


? Exclusive of South Dakota and Utah. 4 Operations suspended during August. 
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\uie 3.—Aetivities of Public Employment Services in the United States, August 
1939—Continued 











Placements | Applications 
Private Sup- | : 
—— a. Active 
- nm and men- | Field file, Personal 
e | | ts ricite Aug. | ptr 
State : Per- Pub- | o— | visits 31. | _~ Visits 
| Tota cent |p... -, | place- Total | New aan | 
Num-| | of art lic | ments | 
ber |change 
frome month) 
July 
E. S. Central-_-- 18,315; 10, 123) +13 6, 507) 8,192) 5,356) 7,751) 80,856) 41. 672 419, 478) 549, 611 
Kentucky 2,896, 1,411 +14 679) 1, 485 $38; 1,374 21,374) 13,803) 83, 604 98, 927 
Tennessee 4,657; 3,294 +17 2,085) 1,363) 2,338) 2,977) 13,827) 7,403) 132. 644 156, 503 
\]abama 4,256) 3,081 +13 2,086) 1,175) 1,138) 1,959) 20,404; 8 280 198 662 174, 338 
— Mississippi 6,506) 2, 337 +5) 1,657) 4,169) 1,442) 1,441) 25,251) 12,186) 74,568) 119, 843 
Ww. S. Central 40, 336) 31,018 +1 12, 404; 9, 318/125, 786) 33,143! 102,413! 48. 707 517, 703 974, 542 
Arkansas 3, 563) 2,335 —40) 943) 1,228) 1, 466 1, 943 8, 375 4,415) 75,153 105, 296 
1Y Louisiana 4,575) 3,759 +22 2,814 S16 260! 4,202; 21,063) 7,319) 112, 057 159, 499 
Oklahoma 4,280 2,916 —4 922; 1, 364 257; 3,910) 22,388! 9,396! 55, 988 145, 866 
Texas. _. 27,918) 22, 008 +7 7,725) 5, 910) 123, 803) 23,088) 50,587) 27,577) 274. 505 563, 881 
— \lountain Ke 18, 338) 12, 980 +10 5, 670) 5,358) 2,721) 11,492) 43,380) 14, 638 175, 947 335, 698 
Montana 2,343) 1,003 +7 562) 1,340 443, 1,488 4,637; 1,526) 28.055 19, 036 
Idaho 3, 211 1, 004 —7 765) 1, 307 388 1, 613 5,847) 2,016 12, 676 52, 324 
Wyoming. 1,312 RSS +-43! 576 474 36 133 3, 883; 1,261 10, 378 30, 375 
Colorado 6,554) 5, 502 +8 1,873) 1, 052 1,121 4,048) 15,431) 5,129! 64,174 104, 578 
New Mexico 1, 634 1, 162 +45 437 172 77| 1,837 4,512; 1,423 32, 813 34, 226 
Arizona 2,122) 1,635 +13 958 1s7 626, 1,733 6,512! 2,247) 22 636 47, 529 
Utah § ‘ ges r — = ‘ we was = — 
Nevada 1, 162 9356 +4 499 226 30 640 2, 558 1, 036 5, 215 17, 630 
Pacific... .. 54,170) 44,004 +34) 20, 190/10, 166) 21,963) 16,801, 145,076) 55,505) 513,545) 1. 190. 837 
Washington_| 14,415) 12, 582 -+-42 3,193) 1,833) 1,084) 3,321) 26,656) 7,224) 93,895 153, 503 
Oregon_._. 12,549; 7,876 +90 4,284) 4,673) 13,768) 2,689) 13,914 4,896) 32,793 137, 300 
California 27, 205| 23, 546 +18) 12,713) 3,660) 7,111) 10,791) 104, 506) 43,385) 386, 857 900, 034 
\laska ; 292 ISS —10 59 104 23 158 768 262 1, 645 7, 323 
Hawail iia 68S 340 +36 165 348 239 216 1, 327 937 8, 295 11, 553 





> No report. 
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ee ° ° ° “a TABL' 
TaBLe 3.—Activities of Public Employment Services in the United States, Aor ia 
1939—Continued 
MEN as 
Placements ! Applications 
Private New 
Division and State «| file Aug 
Total ‘ Percent! Regu- | Public] Total — 
yum- lar Num- 
ber | PANE | (over 1 ber | Change | 
from month) from | 
July July =<. 
— ame United § 
United States 2___.________ |217, 339 |135, 964 +17 62.053 | 81,375'924. 441 |363. 506 415 Q an sew 82 
= - ew &% 
New Bogene.............. 11,319 | 5,470 +12 | 3,724 | 5,849 | 43.990 | 15,455 —3 909 4hp Mai 
Maine............_---_| 2,218| 918] —2] 643/ 1,300] 5.612] 1,215] -13| “or ax Nev 
New Hampshire___. 1,952 | 1,111 +13 77 841 | 4,377 974 —0 18 Aly Ver 
Vermont _.......... 75 409 —0 261 566 | 1,983 666 —0 11, 994 Ma 
Massachusetts. ____ | 2,592 965 +20 713 | 1,627 | 16, 106 7, 762 4.3 AA BAR Rhi 
Rhode Island______- E 692 319 +17 231 373 4,370 1, 949 —2) 99 #¢ Cot 
Connecticut________ 2,890 | 1,748 +18} 1,097 | 1,142 | 11,551 | 2,879 +1 
Middle 
Middle Atlantic. __.._.___- 20.880 | 13,341 +6 | 8,111 | 7,539 (227,412 | 96, 627 +36 | 1,008, 967 Ne 
ee | 11,323 | 7,541 +3 | 4,114 | 3, 782 |106, 722 | 67. 520 +70 4,75 Ne 
New Jersey............| 3,418 | 3,004 +1] 2,218 414 | 26,128 | 11, 258 —3 Pe 
Pennsylvania_____._.____| 6,139 2, 796 +24 1,779 | 3,343 | 94, 562 | 17,849 —10 48 . 
| Fast 
East North Central________ | 30, 320 | 22. 480 +6 | 11,484 | 7,840 |189.208 | 68,170) +11 gr Ob 
eT EN | 6,931 | 5,325 4+5 | 2,724 | 1,606 | 56.040 | 15,568) —7)| 218 7: In 
“ene | 3,459 | 2,986 +1] | 1,700 | 473 | 21,280} 8599) -—12) 447 Ml 
icine menkasinaded | 5,445 | 5,244 +14} 2.529] 201 | 46.585 | 26.465 | 50 | 172,70 M 
Michigan......_....- 8,882 | 6,089 +4 | 3,200 | 2.793 | 44.128] 11,941 | +7)| 195.38 W 
ln cindltinitstanin 5,603 | 2,836 —5| 1,331 | 2,767 | 21,175 | 5,597 | —4 | 138,753 . 
West 
West North Central____ 27,852 | 17.605 +20 | 5,453 |10,247 | 79.915 | 29, 967 498 | g M 
Minnesota. ...._____ 5.357 | 2.878 —9| 1,146 | 2.479 | 10.914 | 3.716 ner oR: lo 
a 5,451 | 2.556 —22 931 | 2.805 | 12.616 | 3,864 +10 67, 39 M 
Missouri. _............| 3,682 | 2,407 +5 | 1,225 | 1,275 | 24.618 | 11,567 +497 87. 308 N 
North Dakota.___..__.| 8,265 | 7,797 | +109 | 1,428) 468 | 8.931] 4,785 | +107 | 286 S 
South Dakota ?______ , : ‘ ES Te N 
“aes | 3,331 676 | —10 211 | 2,655 | 9.183 | 2,377 4+40| 41,8 K 
EES 1,766 | 1,291; —11 512 | 475 | 13,653 | 3,658 +26 31, 557 adil 
South Atlantic.........___- | 32,932 | 16, 258 +40 | 9.247 |16,674 |110.248 | 43, 295 +2 : 
ae | 1,069 503 +7 261 f66 | 2,888 681 +1 | 
ND. . ncucensnes | 2.759 | 1,756 +15 949 | 1,003 | 12.286 | 4, 498 nl : 
District of Columbia_. 1,682 | 1,239 +4] f25 443 | 5,877] 2,164 —12 | B, 6 . 
Fo ae 5,805 | 2,896 +78 | 2,253 | 2.909 | 14,885 | 5, 237 —6 | », 894 . 
West Virginia__...__- 2, 248 RRS +7 507 | 1.363 | 15,769 | 2.848 —1} 65,72 
North Carolina......__| 7,597 | 3,640 +86 | 2.275 | 3,957] 19,509] 6,159 415] 69.7: 
Sonth Carolina._____- | 2,863 1,018 +7; 661 | 1,845 7. 399 3, 122 —5 79, § 7 
AAR | 6, 7$ 3, 482 +-10 | 1,251 | 3,318 | 21.023 | 11,107 +14 129, 349 
a 2,111 839 | +36 565 | 1,272 | 10,672 | 7,479 —1 18, 661 Rast 
See 13, 877 747 8, 120 30. 878 339 
SND. onccnscacunn 2. 189 706 +25 262 | 1,483 | 17.071 | 10.971 +66 | 68, 40 
Tennessee___..__...__- 2,688 | 1,372 7 672 | 1,316 | 8.934] 4,613 +4 | 4, 442 
i 3,208 | 2,127 +21 | 1,372 | 1,171 | 15.841 | 6,004 —2 103, 998 
PRE 5,702 | 1,542 +3 1,033 | 4,160 | 20,266 | 9,200 —16 ? We 
West South Central_______ 26,929 | 17. 656 —2 | 5,483 | 9,273 | 73,5869 | 33, 455 +4 | 413, 998 
ae 2.464 | 1,248 —48 331 | 1,216 | 6.103 | 3,072 —12} 64,2 
a 2,476 | 1,674 +10 | 1,175 802 | 15.008 | 4,872 —2 | 89. 2 
iain 2,671 | 1,314 —23 277 | 1,357 | 17.503 | 7,035 +21 | 46, 144 
i ncbnteniaihnennes 19,318 | 13, 420 +8 | 3,700 | 5,898 | 34,955 | 18, 476 +3} 214 Mc 
SE earn 14,141 | 8,871 +7 | 3,206 | 5,270 | 34,325 | 10,175 40 144, 763 
ERR Te eis 2, 053 733 —3 387 | 1,320 | 3,897] 1,066 —17 23, 464 
te Set ee 2,592 | 1,297 —10 348 | 1,205 | 4,7 1. 483 —6 11, 02 
RTE 1, 105 634 +50 470 471 | 3,295 961 +52 8, 589 
ET. cnovnacndunee 4,747 | 3,7 +4 78 | 1,018 | 11,421 | 3,318 —3 51, 376 
New Merxico........._- 1, 287 824 +51 209 463 | 3,604 956 —6 27, 323 
— ET Se 1, 561 1, 080 +13 679 481 | 5,273 | 1,626 +24 18, 732 
7, SEI eae fe Abe, SEE ern a as a ee Kaew : 
SE 796 574 —7 325 | 222] 2,036 765 +2 4, 209 Ps 
Pacific. ....... el dates 38.276 | 28,170 | +43 | 11,767 |10, 106 |101,950 | 34, 654 +8 | 377,850 
Washington.____._____ 10,120 | 8, 292 +35 | 1,802 | 1,828 | 18.945 | 4,180 +11 76. 326 
gc Raa iae ae 10, 850 6, 182 +94 3,089 | 4,648 | 10,899 3. 503 +5 28 aU 
ae 17, 306 | 13, 696 +33 6,876 | 3,610 | 72,106 | 26, 971 +8 278, 004 A 
4A H 
ee 256 153 —15 51 103 699 223 —21 1, 446 - 
St EET SA 557 213 +53 98 344! 1,004 7 +25 6, 774 
1 Preliminary. ? Exclusive of South Dakota and Utah. 


3 Operations suspended during August. 4 No report. 
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T pie 3.—Aetivities of Public Employment Services in the United States, 
1939—Continued 


WOMEN 


973 


August 





Placements ! Applications 


New 


ivate ’ 

waive Active 
file, 

Aug. 31, 
1939 


ivision and State 
Percent 
of Regular 
change (over 1 
from month 
July 


.750_|115, 969 | +23 71,980 |3n3. 119 |191, 882 

5,214 | 5,188 | +9] 3,851 | 23,992 | 12,235 | —10| 150,27 
Maine 837 836 —4| 671 | 2,130 : —6 | 7 
New Hampshire. sage 518 | BLS * 434 | 2,014 —6 7, 
Vermont —¥ - 368 363 | 225 1, 103 +1 3 
Massachusetts.........--..-.- ,214 | 1,210 921 | 10,048 , 417 —5 89, 
Rhode Island 5R5 585 +37 | 425 | 2988] 1,623) —20 17. 
Connecticut... ..------- ,692 | 1,679| +421 | 1,175] 5,709 ~i8 24, 


+19 
+11 | 
+32 
+19 


+25 
+29 
+37 
+-29 
+16 | 
+11 


Percent 
Num- ol 
sem change 
from 
July 


Total Total 
Num- 
ber 


+9 | 1,417,437 








‘ited States ? 








New England -.-.-.-- 


— 


,417 | 21, 367 
533 9,515 
, 392 7. 379 | 
492 4, 473 | 


Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey-_-..-.-- 
Pennsylvania 


12,879 | 95, 
5,436 | 51, 
4,263 | 14, 
3, 180 


608 | ! 
706 
111 
,791 


+5 379. ! 
+33 173, 
—37 76, 22: 
—10 12Y, 





966 
259 
049 
917 
583 
158 


23, 729 
6, 216 
4,019 
5, 898 | 
4,570 
3, 026 


15, 120 
4, 080 
2, 844 
3, 239 
3, 067 
1, 890 


, RA5 
, 199 
, 876 
. 280 
, 025 
8, 485 


+19 231, 0: 
+4 65, 
—1 42, 

+79 

+14 


Fast North Central. . 
Ohio. ; 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin_.....- 


iad 
PARAS ANOS 


West North Central 
Minnesota__.....-. 
Iowa 
a 
North Dakota__--- 
South Dakota 3___- 
Nebraska _. = 
eer 


580 
354 
303 
596 
702 


9, 444 
2, 332 
2, 254 
2, 595 

696 


5, 418 
1,377 
987 
1, 675 
369 


, 316 
5, 143 
, 930 


NNwns 


682 462 
885 548 


737 
R88 
South Atlantic. 

Delaware_ 

Maryland. cies 
District of Columbia. 

Virginia ___- 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

se eas 
ok cas Fe 


, 470 

731 
. 137 
, 813 
3,913 


18, 398 | 
730 | 
1, 136 | 
1, 809 
3.807 | +158 
1, 298 +17 
5, 888 +197 
720 +116 
2, 318 +47 | 
602 | +33 


+4 ‘ , 240 
+5 | | 4,303 | 3 : 15, 204 
+25 | 28, 202 
“ 24, 664 
12, 170 


13, 751 ‘ 5. 535 
313 , 63 37 | : 765 
756 | ‘ 5, 921 

910 2, 480 
3, 466 , 613 
$55 269 

, 669 

23, 459 

728 

, 631 


4, 376 | 
705 | 

1, 922 
954 
795 | 


| 13, 362 | 
1, 087 
2, O85 
1, 602 | 
§, 588 


East South Central_.........._--. | 
J” | 7? 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


West i Co Central +5 103. 705 
—26 | 10, 859 
22, 847 
9, 844 


60, 155 


31, 184 
4,591 
1, 656 
1, 789 
2,798 
5, 490 


15, 632 


9, 055 
740 
1, 048 


588 
4,010 


135, 695 
17, 569 
9, 323 








+14 





323 





16, 414 


39 
270 








108, 803 


199 
1, 521 





1 Preliminary. 


177917—39——_13 


3 Exclusive of South Dakota and Utah. 
3 Operations suspended during August. ‘ 


No report. 
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TaBie 4.—Activities of Public Employment Services in United States, Augus: 1939 
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West North Central______-- 
Minnesota. __.......-..-- 
Iowa 





DEW... . ccnsiececus 
District of Columbia-__-_- 
REAR Re EM 
West Virginia_.....____- 
North Carolina 













East South Central________- 
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—20 


87 +28 
156 +70 
60 +11 


+19 


+32 


1, 809 +41 
376 +65 
292 +41 

1, 141 +34 














76 


35 


629 

78 
146 
405 











148 











490 147 | 8 
604 128 | +5 
723 77 | 18 








6,589 | 1,870 +8 | 
1,014 113 | +10 | 

620 134} +18 | 
4,955 | 1,623 +7 | 

















VETERANS 
apteniines: 
Placements! | Applications ‘ 
— m 
iw f & 
Private New e 
Division and State | | 7 ‘ file, 
Total Pere | Regu- | Public | Total | Percent yh” ia 
Num- lar | Num- of as 
ber change (over 1 ber | Chan: 
| from month)| | fron 
| July | July ; 
“ar = — 
United States ?___.__.....-- | 12.683 | _7,982| +10] 3,092| 4,701 | 42,836 | 12.527] +415 osm 
New England... .......--- 754; 350; +17 235 404 | 2,530 | = 600 | = +17 | aa 
eee 156 72 +41 53 | 84 403 55 +4 1 49) 
New Hampshire-_-_----_-.- 131 74 +51 46 57 293 | 44 ~ Lay 2 
eile Sa 29 15| —35 7 | 14 | 99 | 21) +24| ‘en ie 
Massachusetts__.......- 155 56 +30 45 99; 894; 361 +18 19 4; io 
Rhode Island..._.------ 45 18] +38| 15 | i72| 61| — un i 
Connecticut... ......--- 238 115 —3 | 69 123 | 669 | 148 | 21 » 
Middle Atlantic. _____._-_-- 932 627| +10] 303 305 | 7,374| 1,900) +15) 43 6m 
New York..........---- 434| 308} +3| 107] 126] 2019 | 1,011} +34/ 109 
Of zz 165 145 —4 107 20 991 244 +39 1» 
Pennsylvania. ---_..-.--- 333 174 +44 89 159 | 4,364 735 | —8| 49 
East North Central........-| 1,867 1, 260 —2 | 601 607 | 9,279 2,621 | +7 | 55.043 
Se eet 458 362 +13 139 96 | 2,609 , 705 $ 12 5% 
i a CIE 207 169 +7 96 38 | 1,184 326 | —13| 10 
Ss 311 251 —l1 107 60 | 1,924 871 +40) 11° 
ESSE 492 337 —4 183 155 | 2, 253 462 | 0 




















[nnn ann enn n enna nna- = =~ 4; —56 2 43 14 —42| 105 
Hawaii --_-----.-.---------- 28 11 |_ +267 4 17 36 27} +442) 47 
1 Preliminary. 1 Exclusive of South Dakota and Utah. 

3 Operations suspended during August. 4 No report, 5 Estimated. 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR AUGUST 1939 






Total Nonagricultural Employment 





THERE were approximately 250,000 more persons at work in non- 
agricultural occupations in August than in July and approximately 
1,110,000 more than in August of last year. Manufacturing industries 
alone accounted for a gain over the month interval of 230,000 wage 
earners, bituminous-coal mines added 10,000 workers, anthracite 
mines 6,000, and wholesale trade firms 18,000. The employment gains 
were offset to some extent by declines in other lines of nonmanufac- 
turing activity, the largest of which was in retail stores, which reported 
declines aggregating 43,000 workers. These figures do not include 
emergency employment which decreased 294,000 in August. A de- 
crease of 309,000 on projects operated by the Works Projects Admin- 
istration was partly offset by increases of 4,000 on work projects of the 
National Youth Administration and 11,000 in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. 














Adjustment of Indexes to 1937 Census of Manufactures 





The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls have been adjusted 
to conform in general with levels indicated by the 1937 Census of 
Manufactures and are available in mimeographed form upon request. 
This revision continues an established policy of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and constitutes the fourth biennial adjustment of the factory 
employment and pay-roll indexes. 

The Bureau’s monthly indexes are computed from reports supplied 
by cooperating firms which, at the present time, employ approximately 
55 percent of the factory wage earners of the country. As the monthly 
canvass does not cover all establishments in the industries surveyed, 
the movements based on the reporting sample over an extended period 
tend to deviate from those shown by totals which cover data for virtu- 
ally all firms. According to totals published by the Bureau of the 
Census, there was an increase of 19.0 percent in the number of factory 
wage earners between 1935 and 1937, whereas the Bureau’s indexes of 
factory employment prior to adjustment indicated an increase of 15.9 
975 
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percent over the interval. Likewise, wages according to censii< yo. 
ports increased 38.3 percent between 1935 and 1937, whereas the 2). 
reau’s factory pay-roll indexes before adjustment indicated a rise 0; 
37.7 percent. In the current adjustment, minor revisions were })\,¢ 
for a few industries by the inclusion of late reports, the reclassifics ; jo), 
of firms, and the addition of data for new firms. 

The Bureau does not find it practicable to follow some of the mci. 
fications made by the Census of Manufactures in industry classifica. 
tions because comparable data are not available from the census fo; 
the base-period years 1923 to 1925. Thus, a number of the Bureay’s 
industries and groups are no longer coterminous with those of {\\ 
eensus. In such cases the indexes of employment and pay rolls 
between 1935 and 1937, as in earlier revisions, were adjusted to move- 
ments of selected census data on the assumption that such movements 
would agree closely with those of the former census series. Tx 
industries and groups coming under this category were druggists’ 
preparations, cash registers, foundries and machine shops, men’s 
clothing, men’s furnishings, shirts and collars, silk and rayon, woolen 
and worsted goods, dyeing and finishing, hosiery, cotton small wares, 
the machinery group, the paper and printing group, and the textile 
group and its two subgroups, fabrics and wearing apparel. Althouwuv!, 
the composition of the iron and steel group and the brick, tile, anc 
terra cotta industry were also changed by the census in 1937, their 
former status was reestablished by the Bureau for the purposes o! 
adjusting the indexes of employment and pay rolls. 

As in 1935, the Bureau’s indexes of employment and pay rolls i 
the automobile industry were not adjusted to 1937 census totals, «- 
the reports supplied to the Bureau by cooperating automobile firm. 
cover broader activities than are represented by census totals. ‘I'l\ 
Bureau, however, allowed for this broader coverage, when revising 
its transportation group indexes. Due to incomplete census coverave 
in 1937, the Bureau’s millinery indexes were not adjusted to published 
census data. Estimates of total employment and pay rolls for this 
industry were computed from available information and the indexe- 
adjusted accordingly. On the other hand, although the census 
figures for women’s clothing were not strictly comparable with those 
for 1935, the indexes were adjusted to published census totals for 
1937, the discrepancy not being considered of sufficient significance 
appreciably to affect the trend. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Gains in employment from July to August were shown by 70 of 
the 90 manufacturing industries surveyed monthly by the Bureau of 
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Labor Statistics and by 10 of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries 
covered. Pay-roll increases were reported for 73 manufacturing and 
10 nonmanufacturing industries. 

Mor all manufacturing industries combined, there were greater- 
than-seasonal gains between July and August of 3.2 percent, or 
935,000 wage earners, and 6.4 percent, or $10,400,000, in weekly 
pay rolls. The expected changes in August are increases of 2.5 per- 
cent for employment and 3.1 percent for pay rolls. The current gains 
brought the factory employment level to the highest point since 
December 1937 and the pay-roll level to the highest point since 
November 1937. Comparisons with August 1938 showed that there 
were gains of 8.6 percent in employment and 16.2 percent in pay 
rolls. 

As in July, most of the employment gains over the month interval 
in manufacturing industries were larger than seasonal or contrasea- 
sonal. Among the industries showing such increases were canning 
and preserving (77,200 workers), cotton goods (7,100 workers), 
millinery (7,100 workers), blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills (6,900 workers), foundries and machine shops (6,000 workers), 
confectionery (5,200 workers), hardware (3,400 workers), rubber 
boots and shoes (3,300 workers), stamped and enameled ware (2,700 
workers), glass (1,600 workers), brass, bronze, and copper products 
(2,400 workers), beet sugar (2,500 workers), tin cans and other tin- 
ware (2,100 workers), jewelry (1,800 workers), knitted outerwear 
(2,000 workers), and electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 
(2,300 workers). 

Gains of about seasonal proportions were shown in the following 
industries: Women’s clothing (38,800 workers) sawmills (7,600 workers), 
furniture (5,500 workers), hosiery (3,400 workers), and silk and rayon 
goods (3,400 workers). Less-than-seasonal increases were reported 
by men’s clothing factories (9,300 workers) and shoe plants (2,800 
workers). The gain of 1.0 percent in aircraft factories continued the 
unbroken series of monthly advances which began in October of last 
year and lifted the employment level in the industry to nearly 3 
times the 1929 level. In automobile and parts plants, there was a 
curtailment of 18,600 workers due to model changes for the 1940 
season. The decrease, however, was less than seasonal. In the 
machine-tool industry, there was a decline of 2,000 workers primarily 
because of vacation shut-downs. 

Retail trade employment decreased seasonally between mid-July 
and mid-August by approximately 43,000 persons. In general the 
employment changes in the various lines of trade followed the seasonal 
movements shown by the August averages of the past 10 years. 
Employment gains were reported by retail dealers in furniture, lumber, 
and building materials, the remaining groups covered showing reduc- 
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tions. Among them were food, general merchandise, automo) iles, 
apparel, hardw are, jewelry, g eneral stores, and cigars. 

The over-all increase in wholesale trade employment was slig ‘htly 
larger than the average gain for August of the past 10 years, marked 
seasonal increases being shown by agents and brokers and wholesalers 
of farm products. Wholesale dealers in jewelry and in paper products 
also increased their personnel seasonally. Other lines of wholesale 
trade reporting employment increases were dry goods and apparel, 
lumber and building materials, and electrical goods. 

Gains of 8.8 percent in employment and 32.2 percent in pay rolls 
were reported by anthracite mines. These increases are noteworthy 
in that they are the first August advances shown by this industry in 
the past 6 years. The employment gain of 2.6 percent in bituminous- 
coal mining was of seasonal proportions, but it was accompanied by 
an unusually large rise of 16.1 percent in pay rolls. Metal mines re- 
ported a small employment recession, but a large pay-roll gain, 
Quarries expanded their forces seasonally, the public utilities showed 
employment gains and brokerage and insurance firms reported a 
slightly larger number of workers. 

Oil wells curtailed employment by 1.0 percent. Thisdecrease, which 
relates to mid-August, did not, however, reflect the curtailment of 
operations which occurred in a number of States in the latter part of 
the month. Seasonal employment declines were reported by laundries 
and dyeing and cleaning plants. Year-round hotels showed a slight 
employment decline. 

Employment in private building construction increased 0.8 percent 
from July to August, according to reports from 14,193 contractors 
employing 143,938 workers. Corresponding pay rolls increased 1.2 
percent. Themoderate gains in employment reported from the Middle 
Atlantic and Pacific States in July were continued in August with 
increases of 3.4 percent and 2.4 percent, respectively. The South 
Atlantic group of States registered a net increase of 3.4 percent, and 
the East South Central area, a gain of 0.8 percent. A continued re- 
cession in employment in Colorado contributed to a net decrease of 
8.9 percent for the Mountain States as a whole. Moderate employ- 
ment declines were general throughout the New England area with 
the exception of Massachusetts. The over-all percentage decrease 
for this area was 2.3. The West North Central and South Central 
States registered declines of 1.8 percent and 1.1 percent, respectively. 
Reduced employment in Ohio and Wisconsin virtually offset appreci- 
able gains in Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, employment for the 
East North Central area as a whole showing a decline of 0.2 percent. 
The reports on which the figures are based do not cover construction 
projects financed by the Works Progress Administration, the Public 
Works Administration, and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
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Bor by regular appropriations of the Federal, State, or local govern- 


ments. ° — 
A preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


showed an employment gain by class I railroads since July of 0.3 


‘percent, the total number at work in August being 1,004,619. Cor- 
responding pay rolls were not available when this report was prepared. 
' For July they were $154,856,716, an increase of 0.3 percent over the 
“June figure of $154,436,650. 


The average hours worked per week by wage earners in manufac- 
turing industries were 38.0 in August, a gain of 3.7 percent since 
July. The average hourly earnings of these workers were 63.9 cents, 
a decrease of 0.5 percent as compared with the preceding month. 
Average weekly earnings of factory workers climbed 3.1 percent to 
$24.45. 


TasLe 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, August 1939 (Preliminary Figures) 















































. , Average weekly 
Employment Pay roll earnings 
Percentage | Percentage Percentag> 
Industry change from— change from— | Aver- | change from— 
Index, Index, | age in | 
August August rye! 
1939 July |August 1939 July |August] 1939 | July |August 
1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 
(1923-25 (1923-25 
=/00) == 100) 
All manufacturing industries 
Ag OS a a 96.4 | +3.1 | +8.6 89.8 | +6.4 |+16.2 [$24.53 | +3.1 +7.1 
Class 1 steam railroads ?____._- 56.2} +.3 | +6.9 (3) (3) (3) (?) (*) (?) 
(19293 (1929 
= 100) == /00) 
Coal mining: 
en abana 48.6 | +8.8 |+29.2 33.3 |4+32.2 |+66.3 | 22.96 |4+21.5 | +28.6 
EE 81.5 | +2.6 | +1.6 74.9 |+16. 1 | +16 6 | 24.96 |+13.2 | +14.7 
Metalliferous mining....._..--- 60. 2 —.3 |+17.1 53.2 | +9.7 |+21.8 | 27.06 |+10.1 +4.0 
Quarrying and nonmetallic | 
SN ed eet bintieeencone 48.2 | +1.3 | +8.1 43.0 | +4.9 | +9.5 | 22.38 | +3.6 | +13 
Crude-petroleum producing._-. 66.6 | —1.0 | —8.0 61.8 —.3 | —7.5 | 33.87 +.7 +.6 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph. _- 75.6) +.2) +11 952) +.6 | +4.3 [$30.20 | +.4]) +3.2 
Electric light and power 
and manufactured gas. -- 93.8 +.6 | +1.2 101.0 | +1.0 | +2.1 [533.87 +.4 +.9 
Electric-railroad and mo- 
torbus operation and 
wnt maintenance........._.-- 69.8) +.2) +.5 70.9} +.5 | +2.1 [833.20 | +.3] +1.6 
rade: 
eae 89.0 | +1.2 | +1.5 76.1 +.4 | +3.3 }§29.76 | —.8 | +1.7 
SE 82.5 | —1.3 | +3.1 69.4 | —2.1 | +3.9 [521.39 —.7 +.7 
General merchandis- 
a 89.8 | —2.1 | +3.9 81.1 | —3.2 | +2.9 [818.07 | —1.1 —1.0 
Other than _ general 
merchandising. _____- 80.6 | —1.2 | +2.9 67.0 | —1.7 | +4.1 }§23,909| —.6) +1.2 
Hotels (year-round)* #._.______. 89.9) —.4] —.4 79.4) +.4 | $2.6 [915.13 | +.9] 43.1 
Laundries 4 ee 99. 2 —.8 | +1.7 86.0 | —2.3 | +3.5 | 17.60 | —1.5 +1.8 
Dyeing and cleaning ‘__.._____- 102.6 | —3.7 | —2.3 73.0 | —5.2 | —1.6 }] 19.45 | —1.6 +.6 
en cencene (3) +.1 | —8.0 (3) —1.7 | —8.3 [$35.17 | —1.8 —.4 
i ittsmeccccccescou (3) +.2| 411 (3) —.6 | +2.0 [$34.43 ) —.7| +.9 
Building construction__.______- (3) +.8 | +6.9 (3) +1.2 |+11.7 } 30.91 +.5 | +4.0 








' Revised indexes; adjusted to 1937 Census of Manufactures. 

? Preliminary source—Insterstate Commerce Commission. 

+ Not available. 

_ ‘Indexes adjusted to 1935 census. Comparable series back to January 1929 presented in January 1938 
issue of the eae Employment and Pay Rolls. 

‘ Average weekly earnings not strictly comparable with figures published in issues of the Monthly Labor 
Review dated earlier than April 1938 (except for the January figures appearing in the March issue), as they 
now exclude corporation officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly supervisory. 

‘Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
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Of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-howrs gy 
available, 11 showed increases in average hours worked per wee and 
4 showed gains in average hourly earnings. Ten of the 16 nop. 
manufacturing industries surveyed reported higher average 
earnings. 

Employment and pay-roll indexes, and average weekly earnings jy 
August 1939 for all manufacturing industries combined, for selected 
nonmanufacturing industries, and for class I railroads, with percent. 
age changes over the month and year intervals are presented in table |. 


Weekly 


Public Employment 


The small number of new contract awards on construction projects 
financed by the Public Works Administration during August was 
reflected in the employment figures. Employment for the month 
ending August 15 was 263,000, a reduction of 10,800 from July and 
an increase of 146,000 over August a year ago. Because of increased 
average hourly earnings in August, pay-roll disbursements increased 
from $23,077,000 in July to $23,819,000 in August. 

During the month ending August 15, 17,900 men were employed 
on low-rent projects of the United States Housing Authority, ay 
increase of 4,900 since July. Pay-roll disbursements of $2,097,000 
were $671,000 more than in July. These figures cover new construc- 
tion and demolition and pertain only to those projects started under 
the United States Housing Authority; those formerly under the Public 
Works Administration are shown under the Public Works Adminis- 
tration building construction projects in this report. 

Employment on construction projects financed by regular Federal 
appropriations reached an all-time high when 275,500 men were em- 
ployed in the month ending August 15. This is an increase of 1(),300 
over the preceding month and 22,900 over August 1938. Increases 
were reported in building construction; public roads; reclamation: 
dredging, dike, and revetment projects; construction of locks and 
dams; and naval vessels. Decreases occurred on rural electrification 
and street and road projects. Pay-roll disbursements for the month 
were $28,095,000. 

There was little change in employment on construction projects 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Approximately 
2,600 men were employed during the month ending August 15 and 
pay rolls were $289,000. 

Because of the release, as required by law, of workers whose period 
of 18 months of continuous employment expired before September |, 
1939, employment on projects operated by the Work Projects Admin- 
istration decreased 308,900 in August. Employment for the month 
was 1,834,700 and pay-roll disbursements, $107,840,000. 
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Employment on Federal projects financed by the Work Projects 
Administration was almost halved, while an increase was reported on 
work projects of the National Youth Administration. The Student 
Aid program was not in operation in August. 

The beginning of an enlistment period resulted in increased em- 
ployment in camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps. Of the 
333 100 in camps during the month, 295,400 were enrollees, 3,800 
reserve Officers, 300 nurses, 1,600 educational advisers, and 32,000 
supervisory and technical employees. 

A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll data for August is 
given in table 2. 


TasLe 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, July 
(Preliminary Figures) 


and August 1939} 





























Employmert Pay roll 
a | | 
Class Per- | Per- 
August | July  /| centage August July centage 
| change | change 
Federal services: 
OE eee _| 932,953 | 3 928,195 | +0.5 | $141, 670,976 |? $138, 975, 099 +1.9 
FE atacddadddonesén 2, 162 2, 192 Bex. 4 554, 291 549, 952 +.8 
DA pecdbennents 5, 532 5, 432 +1.8 1, 250, 506 1, 232, 150 +1.5 
RE ES i 372, 853 376, 326 | —-.9 29, 152, 927 29, 273, 973 --.4 
Construction projects: 
Financed by PWA 4........-.-._.] 263,036 | 273, 801 —3.9 23, 819, 075 23, 077, 354 +3.2 
USHA low-rent housing.......___- 17, 930 13, 020 | +37.7 2, 097, 061 1, 426, 123 +47.0 
Financed by RFC. -___- a 2,555 | 2,470) +3.4 288, 736 266,391 | +8.4 
Financed by regular Federal 
appropriations _- ate tinniawed 275, 506 | 265, 168 +3.9 28, 094, 698 25, 776, 242 +9.0 
Federal projects financed by the | 
Work Projects Administration 93, 809 169, 851 —44.8 3, 671, 127 6, 058, 225 —39,4 
Projects operated by W PA__--_--_-. 1, 834, 686 2, 143, 593 — 14.4 107, 840, 110 119, 637, O11 —9.9 
National Youth Administration: 
i ...lll ee ? ya 211, 195 207, 357 +1.9 4, 150, 973 | 2, 570, 078 +61.5 
REG Sy Ee et ; BO, APR, ever Se ade AAR : (Re 
Civilian Conservation Corps. -.-.-.----- 333, 121 | 322, 058 | +3.4 14,816,914 | 314, 462,311 2.5 











! Includes data on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. 

‘Includes foree-account and supervisory and technical employees shown under other classifications to 
the extent of 125,695 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $15,975,307 for August 1939, and 121,189 em- 
ployees and pay-roll disbursements of $14,600,205 for July 1939. 

3 Revised. 

‘Data covering PWA projects financed from National Industrial Recovery Act funds, Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds, and Public Works Administration Appropriation 
Act of 1938 funds are included. These data are not shown under projects financed by the Work Projects 
Administration. Includes 17,773 wage earners and $1,757,377 pay roll for August 1939; 16,396 wage earners 
and $1,509,437 pay roll for July 1939, covering Public Works Administration projects financed from Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds. Includes 239,071 wage earners and $21,261,831 
pay roll for August 1939; 251,735 wage earners and $20,914,518 pay roll for July 1939, covering Public Works 
oe projects financed from funds provided by the Public Works Administration Appropriation 
Act of 1938. 

‘Includes 573 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $58,401 for August 1939; 639 employees and pay-roll 
disbursements of $59,636 for July 1939 on projects financed by the RFC Mortgage Co. 

* Student Aid program not in operation during July and August. 


In the regular services of the Federal Government, employment 
increases were reported in the executive and legislative services; 
decreases in the judicial and military services. Of the 933,000 
employees in the executive service, 125,000 were working in the 
District of Columbia and 808,000 outside the District. Force- 
account employees (employees who are on the Federal pay roll and 
are engaged on construction projects) were 9.8 percent of the total 
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number of employees in the executive service. Increased ey iploy. 
ment was reported in the Departments of Agriculture and Commer, . 
the War and Navy Departments, and the Civil Aeronautics Aut), Lority 
while a decrease was reported in the Federal Works Agency. 
Employment on roads financed wholly from State or local fun,; 
increased 9,500 in August. Of the 155,700 at work, approximately 
23,600 were engaged in the construction of new roads and 132 |, 


4 U){) 
on maintenance work. Pay rolls for both types of road work wer 


$11,906,000. 
reveoeee 


DETAILED REPORTS FOR JULY 1939 


A MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is published gs , 
separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This giys 
detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, an) 
earnings for the current month for industrial and business establis). 





B per 
Ma 
' Th 
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ments and for the various forms of public employment. hi; 
pamphlet is distributed free upon request. Its principal content 
for the month of July, insofar as industrial and business employmen; 
is concerned, are reproduced in this section of the Monthly Labor 
Review. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly data on employment and pay rolls are available for the 
following groups: 87 manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing 
industries, including private building construction; and class I stean 
railroads. The reports for the first two of these groups—manufactur- 
ing and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. The figures on class I steam railroads are 
compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission and are presented 
in the foregoing summary. 
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EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, as well as average hours worked 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings for 


| May, June, and July 1939, where available, are presented in table 1. 


ne - The May and June figures, where given, may differ in some instances 
ately Fae ° ° °° ° 

2 199 fame from those previously published, because of revisions necessitated 
<, 100 Fam 


primarily by the inclusion of late reports. 
The average weekly earnings shown in table 1 are computed by 
dividing the total weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments 


_ by the total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As 


not all reporting establishments supply man-hours, average hours 


_ worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily based on 
' data furnished by a smaller number of reporting firms. The size and 
' composition of the reporting sample varies slightly from month to 
-month. Therefore the average hours per week, average hourly 


a el ee a 


earnings, and average weekly earnings shown are not strictly com- 
parable from month to month. The sample, however, is believed to 


be sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances to indicate the 


general movement of earnings and hours over the period shown. 
The changes from the preceding month, expressed as percentages, 
are based on identical lists of firms for the 2 months, but the changes 
from July 1938 are computed from chain indexes based on the month- 
to-month percentage changes. 
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INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS, JULY 193° 
THROUGH JULY 1939 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in table 2 for 4)j 
manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nondurable. 
goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for each of 12 
manufacturing industries, including 2 subgroups under retail trade , by 
months, from July 1938 to July 1939, inclusive. The accomp: inying 
chart indicates the trend of factory employ ment and pay rolls from 
January 1919 to July 1939. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are based on {hp 
3-year average 1923-25 as 100. They relate to wage earners only and 
are computed from reports supplied by representative manufacturing 
establishments in 87 manufacturing industries. These reports cover 
more than 55 percent of the total wage earners in all manufac ‘turing 
industries of the country and more than 65 percent of the wage earners 
in the 87 industries included in the monthly survey of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The indexes for the nonmanufacturing industries are based on the 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundries, and 
dyeing and cleaning cover wage earners only, but the figures for public 
utilities, trade, and hotels relate to all employees except corporation 
officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly 
supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover wage earn- 
ers and the clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting samples 
for the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from approvi- 
mately 25 percent for wholesale trade and dyeing and cleaning to ap- 


non- 


proximately 80 percent for quarrying and nonmetallic mining, antlira- 


cite mining, and public utilities. 
Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 


based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay rolls 


for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month, 






TABLE 


— 
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TapLe 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Manufacturing ' and Non- 















































r manufacturing * Industries, July 1938 to July 1939, Inclusive 
; —— 
Employment 
all 
le Industry 1938 1939 
aii AV. | 
D Bs 1938 | | | | | | | | | | 
~ | July) Aug. Sept.) Oct. |Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb.| Mar.) Apr. May/June July 
ye sons oe 
wo Ef Manufacturing | | | | | | | | 
) | 
m al] industries..........-. -] 86.8) 81.9) 85.7) 88.8) 89.5) 90.5) 91.2] 89.5) 90.7/ 91.4) 91.1] 90.1] 90.6) 90.5 
~~ Durable goods *......-] 77.3 70.3) 71.7) 75.3) 79.0) 82.1) 83.1] 81.6) 82.6) 83.5) 84.1] 83.3) 83.9) 82.1 
Nondurable goods ¢____] 96.0, 92.9 .0 101.7) 99.4) 98.4) 98. 8} 97. 1) 98.4) 98.9 97.8) 96.7) 97.0) 98.5 
he Nonmanufacturing | | | 
\d [Anthracite mining.........] 52.3) 44.6) 37.6) 46.4) 52.4) 51.0) 51.3 50. 0! 52.2) 51.7| 53.0 52.6) 51.2 45.0 
bd Bituminous-coal mining.. | 86.7) 78.5) 80.1) 83.4) 87.2) 88.6) 89.3] 88.7) 88.6 87.4) 25.9) 47.9 78.3) 79.7 
Te 5 Metalliferous mining. - -_- 59.0) 49.7) 51.4) 55.2) 57.9) 61.9) 62.3] 62.6 60.9) 61.0) 61.5) 61.9 61.6) 60.4 
° ' Quarrying and nonmetallic 
ep eS ES 42.3 44 1) 44.6) 44.6) 44.4) 44.4) 41.4] 38.3) 37.9) 40.1) 43.0. 45.6 47.3) 47.5 
Crude-petrolenm produc- 
\or ing....----.-------------] 72.1] 72.3) 72.4) 71.5) 69.5) 68.3) 67.8} 67.0) 66.4) 66.2) 65.8) 66.1) 67.0) 67.5 
8 Telephone and telegraph..] 75.1) 74.9) 74.8) 74.9) 74.7)| 74.4) 74.3] 74.1) 73.3) 78.4) 74.1) 74.7| 75.3) 75.4 
rs Electric light and power, 
and manufactured gas... | 92.3) 92.3, 92.7) 92.5) 92.5 91.9) 91.4] 90.0) 89.6 89.5 90.3 91.0, 92.3 93.2 
of Electric-railroad and mo- | | 
torbus operation and | | | 
maintenance. -._---- - | 70.3) 70.1) 69.5) 9.3) 69.9) 69.5) 69.4) 69.2 69.3 69.5 69.1) 69.6 69.9) 69.7 
Wholesale trade. .......--- 88.8) 86.8 87.6) 88.5 89.1! 82.8) 90.0) 88.2) 87.9 87.4) 87.3) 87.2) 88.1) 87.9 
1e Tf 85.2 81.1) 80.0 84.7) 85.9 86.9) 98.1) 82.2) 81.5 83.8 85.5 85.7) %6.4) 83.6 
' General merchandis- | 
id ing..-.--.----..-----] 98.0) 87.9) 86.4) 97.0) 99. 4 104. 5/144. 1] 90.7) 88.8) 93.2) 96.9) 96.8) 97.4) 91.7 
Other than general 
IC merchandising--.--- 81.8 79.3) 78.3) 81.5) 82.3) 82.3) 86.0] 80.0 79.6) 81.3 82.5) 82.8 83.5) 81.5 
Year-round hotels. ---.--- -| 92.7; 90 7; 99.4) 91.8) 92.9) 92.5) 92.0) 91.8 92.6) 92.7) 93.2) 93.9) 92.8 90.2 
in RE cniticanbitnnveences 95.7, 97.8) 97.5! 96.5) 94.4) 93.7) 93.4] 93.3) 92.8 92.9 93.5) 95.5) 98.7,100.0 
Dyeing and cleaning - - --- -]104. 3 108. 6/105. 0 107. 8 106. 8/102. 7 97.9] 94.2) 92.1) 95. 4/102, 2 107.0 110. 1|106.6 
V } | | | | | | 
i= Pay rolls 
- Manufacturing te ae ene as 
: Lt, ce 77.5) 70.6 76.9) 81.0 &3.8) 84.1) 86.5] 83.4) 85.5! 86.9) 84.9 84.4) 85.9 83.9 
l- Durable goods 3__ _._.] 68.2) 58.6) 63.7, 68.7) 75.2) 78.3) 80.4] 76.6 78.5) 80.1) 80.2 79.5) 81.4 76.6 
Nondurable goods 4____} 88.0; 84.1) 91.7) 94.9) 93.4! 90.6) 93.4] 91.0 93.3 946 90.2 89.9 91.0 92.1 
| Nonmanufacturing 
7 | 
Anthracite mining... 38,2, 20.2) 20.0) 29.4) 43.4) 36.2 42.5] 38.0 45.2 34.2) 43.4 57.0 36.1) 25.3 
Bituminous-coal mining---] 67.9, 56.8 64.2) 71.9) 78.3) 81.4 80.9] 78.2) 81.2) 77.8 17.6 20.4) 66.5) 64.6 
: Metalliferous mining. . .. 50.4. 38.0 43.7) 46.1) 49.2) 52.3) 54.1] 55.3) 53.4) 53.6) 52.6) 54.1) 53.8) 47.8 
t Quarrying and nonmetal- | 
. lic mining. ..............] 35.1) 37.0, 39.2) 38.4) 39.2, 37.2) 33.7] 30.2, 29.7) 33.1! 35.9) 39.7) 41.7) 40.8 
» Crude-petroleum produc- 
ME noc citbencan ......--- | 66.5) 66.7) 66.8) 66.5) 63.7) 63.3) 62.5] 60.9) 62.7) 61.3) 60.8) 61.2) 62.5) 62.4 
Telephone and telegraph.__| 92.1, 90.9 91.3) 92.6 95.3 93.0) 92.5] 92.0 91.7) 91.9 92.1) 93.7, 93.7) 94.6 
Electric light and power, 
and manufactured gas 98.5 98.2) 98.9) 98.4) 99.9 98.6 98.2] 95.9 96.4) 96.7) 96.9 98.8 100.2,100. 1 
Electric-railroad and mo- | 
torbus operation and | | 
maintenance. ___.____- .| 69.7) 69.0) 69.5) 68.4) 68.9) @8.8) 69.7] 71.1) 69.9) 70.5, 69.6, 70.1) 71.2) 70.8 
Wholesale trade. ......__- 74.7| 73.6) 73.7) 74.3) 75.1) 75.4) 75.7] 75.5 74. 6) 74.7) 74.8) 74.9, 75.8 75.9 
Retail trade. ............-- 70.4, 68.1) 66.8) 69.4; 70.8 71.5, 79.2] 69.7) 68.4) 69.6 71.3) 71.5, 72.5 79.9 
General merchandis- | | 
i inetcennbnene 87.8, 80.4 78.8) 85.3) 88.3 91.8 122.9] 84.0) 81.0) 83.4) 86.6 86.7) 88.1) 83.8 
Other than general | | | 
merchandising....._.| 66.8) 65.6 64.3) 66.1) 67.2 67.3) 70.1] 66.7) 65.8) 66.8 68.1) 68.3 69.3 68.2 
Year-round hotels_______- 80.3) 77.4 77.4) 78.9) 80.8) 81.3) 81.1] 80.2) 82.8) 81.1) 81.9) 82.4) 82.0, 79.2 
tial aa aS 80.6 83.0 83 1! 81.4) 79.5 79.3) 80.0] 79.6) 78.6) 79.3) 79.9, 83.9, 86.9 87.9 
Dyeing and cleaning ._ ____| 75. 3, re =e 81.7) 78.0) 73. 9) 68. 3 65. 8) 62.2) 67.7) 73.3 83.0) 84.2) 77.1 
| | | j 














| 3-year average, 1923-25= 100—adjusted to 1935 Census of Manufactures. Comparable indexes for earlier 
months are in August 1938 issue of pamphlet and November 1938 issue of Monthly Labor Review. 

412-month average for 1929=100. Comparable indexes are in November 1934 and subsequent issues of 
Employment and Pay Rolls, or in February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review, except 
for anthracite and bituminous-coal mining, year-round hotels, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning. Indexes 
for these industries from January 1929 fo.ward have been adjusted to the 1935 census and are presented in 
the January 1938 and subsequent issues of Employment and Pay Rolls. ; 

* Includes: Iron and steel, machinery, transportation equipment, nonferrous metals, lumber and allied 
products, and stone, clay, and glass products. d 

* Includes: Textiles and their products, leather and its manufactures, food and kindred products, tobacco 
manufactures, paper and printing, chemicals and allied products, products of petroleum and coal, rubber 
products, and a number oi miscellaneous industries not included in other groups. 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 


TREND OF INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT, BY STATES 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls, by States and geographic 
‘visions, in June and July 1939 is shown in table 3 for all groups 
combined and for all manufacturing industries combined based on 
data supplied by reporting establishments. 
shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted—that is, the industries 
included in the manufacturing group and in the grand total have 
not been weighted according to their relative importance. 

The totals for all manufacturing industries combined included 
figures for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition to the 
97 manufacturing industries presented in table 1. 
croups combined include all manufacturing industries, each of the 
nonmanufacturing -industries presented in table 1 (except building 


The percentage changes 


Similar comparisons showing only percentage changes are available 
in mimeographed form for “All groups combined,” for “All manu- 
facturing,’ for anthracite mining, bituminous-coal mining, metallif- 
erous mining, quarrying and nonmetallic mining, 
producing, public utilities, wholesale trade, 
and brokerage and insurance. 


TasLe 3.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
July 1939, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations] 


The totals for all 


crude-petroleum 
retail trade, hotels, 
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Manufacturing 





























































For footnotes see end of table. 














| Per- Per- | Per- | | Per- 

Geographic divi- Num-| Num- | cent- | Amount | cent- |Num-| Num- | cent- | Amount | cent- 

sion and State ber of| beron | age of pay age | ber of| ber on age | ofpay | age 
estab- | pay roll |change/ roll (1 |change] estab-| pay rull |change} roll (1 |change 

lish- July | from week) from | lish- July from | week) | from 

ments 1939 | June | July 1939] June | ments 1939 June | July 1939| June 

| 1939 1839 | 1939 1939 

Dollars Dollars 

New England._____- 12,852) 852, 705) +0. 2/19, 779,042) +0.9] 3,603) 590,081) +0. 8/13, 038,208) +1.5 
Re 777 57, 047) 2 6) 1, 134. 095; +5.0 284) 48,162) +19 932,243) +5.1 
New Hampshire.| 620) 39,734) +24) 827,906) +5.0] 215] 33,827) +27] 691,769, +5.6 
ars 453 17, 356 +1. 9) 387, 720) +2.0 145) 10,985; +23 243,638; +1.5 
Massachusetts.._}!7,8/0| 464,300) +/.0/11, 100, 179) +1.9} 1,811| 266,885) +2.9| 5,980,819} +8.9 
Rhode Island-_.-_- S49 88, 660 +. 2| 1, 873, 309 +.3 423 74, 464) +1. 1) 1, 524, 859 +.6 
Connecticut____.- 2, 343) 185,608) —3.1) 4,455,833) —2.9 725) 155,808) —3. ‘| 3, 664,880) —3.4 
Middle Atlantic____. $0, 377/1, 993, 662) —1. 2/51, 741,989) —2.4]/ 6, 669/1, 204, 632 +. 1/30, 579,604) —1.4 
New York.....-. 18, °39| 873,937) —1. 6/24, 181,536) —1.3]22,671| 426,081; —.3$)11, 648,298 —.2 
New Jersey___._. 3,878} 349,206] —1.1/ 9,017,579 —1.6| 1,638] 286,912) —1.3) 7. 300,784) —1.9 
Pennsylvania....| 7,660) 770,519 -. Y De 542,874) —4.3] 2,860) 491,689) *+1.5 11,785, 527| * —2.6 
me Booth Central__| 24, 782/1, 983,224) —2. 6/52, 679,152) —4 6] 8,394)1,389, 205) —2. alee, 300,603) —6.5 
eeiearahdinerinane 6,841) 500,159) —1. 1/13, 006,079} —3.8] 2,393) 386,732) —.810 239,432) —41 
aa ae 2, 870| 260,850| —1.8| 6,231, 486| —4.8] 1,078| 199, 879|%—1.1| 5.078,615|*-4 6 
ineccsnes 46,849) 592, 225 -. 1\1 15, 626, 610 —.5| 2,421) $91,701 +. 10. 259. 634; —1.0 
Michigan. ....... 3, 823} 401,780} —9. 8) 11, 894 1, 894, 558] —10.9] 1,048) 247,972) —11. 4) &,706,857| —15.2 
Wisconsin... _- $4,399] 238,210} +. 4) 5,990,419] —S.1]*1,460| 168,921|%+8.8| 4.016,065|* —3.3 
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TABLE 3.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establis},;, 
July 1939, by Geographic Divisions and by States—Continued 
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Total—all groups 
| Per- 
Geographic divi- | Num-| Num- | cent- | Amount 
sion and State berof| beron | age of pay | 
estab- | pay roll |change| roll (1 
lish- | July from week) | 
ments; 1939 June | July 1939) June 
| 1939 
Dollars 
West North Central_} 11,751; 429,490) +0. 6/10, 465, 417) 
Minnesota...-....|7 2,802) 180,311) +41.9| 8, 458, 415) 
ae ee 1, 924 59, 290} —1.7)| 1, 383, 379) 
Missouri. __--..-- 2,610| 147,957} -+.8| 3, 451,729) 
North Dakota__-- 482 4,442) —2.1 109, 149) 
South Dakota_-_. 434 7,771 +.9 211, 564) 
Nebraska. - ...-.-- 1, 060 25, 682 —.1 585, 901 
ee 8 2, 489 54, O87| ® +-7. 5| 1, 270, 280) 
South Atlantic______. 10,413} 816,920) +. 1/15, 736, 405) 
Delaware _ --_----- 240; 15,142) —.2) 364,022 
Maryland.-_--.---- 1,590) 188,448) +.8) 8, 454, 671) 
District of Co- | 
Se 1,008) 35,566) —26) 959, 434 
. ——_aaee 1,922; 109, 942 +.7| 2,052, 474 
West Virginia..-.|  '995| 119,654, —.2| 2\822, 916| 
North Carolina._]| 1,546) 155,731) +1.5) 2,324, 337 
South Carolina__- 777 90, 576 —.2) 1, 278, 897 
Georgia... _.-.----. 1,380; 112,838) —(1% | 1,770, 180 
DROGIGR. ....~.<<.- 955 39,023) —4. 6 709, 474 
East South Central..| 4,240) 277,138) +-1.2| 4, 985, 887) 
Kentucky __..---.- 1, 242 75, 130; +1. 2) 1, 568, 390) 
Tennessee... ------ 1,163} 97,292) +. 4) 1,679, 583 
Alabama---.....- 1, 373 86,761; +1.8) 1, 482, 780 
Mississippi--_---_- 462 17,955) +3. 0) 255, 134) 
| | 
West South Central_} 5,725) 216,783) —.4| 4, 765, 764 
Arkansas... _.._. 11860} 27,094) +41. 5| 446, 445 
Louisiana__-__---- 948; 51,616) —.7| 1,016,692 
Oklahoma... ---- 1,287; 36,630| +.7 904,732 
a 2,630| 101,448) —1.1| 2,897, 895 
| 
Mountain._..______. 3,789; 113, 668) +2.9) 2,711,618 
Montana...---.--- 554) 14,814, —.1) 381, 604 
I ilies enncia 480} 10,531; +4.9) 251, 288 
Wyoming....___- 299 7,834, +.3) 204,518 
Colorado. .....--.- i, 111) 36,620; +2.8 877, 879) 
New Mexico----. 279) 5,864, —2.7 119, 337) 
Arizona.......-.- 362} 13,370} —3.6| 342, 206 
ere 543} 22,118) +12.3) 463, 382) 
Nevada. _--....-- 161) 2,517) —.4| 71,404! 
} 
Pacific._............] 10,381) 481,511} +42. 8/13, 236, 832 
Washington_____. 2,461' 88,340) —1.2) 2,305, 062) 
| ee 1,209, 45,978; —.9| 1, 121, 604) 
California------_- 126,711) 347,198 +4. 4) 9,810, 166 








Num-| Num- 
ber of | ber on 
estab- | pay roll 
lish- July 
ments 1939 
2,440! 215, 198 
643| 5, 967 
365) 35, 651 
73 88, 375) 
27 463 
32! 2, 539 
137 9, 000 
468| 24, 208) 
2,916] 569, 502| 
80| 10,640) 
647| 98, £95) 
39} 3,092) 
454| 76, 787) 
213, 44,997 
654) 142, 465) 
247| 83, 158) 
390 89, 439 
192, 20, 629) 
1,027; 184, 290) 
288, 35,734! 
362! 73, 227 
286, 62, 695 
91) 12,634 
| | 
1,293} 107, 542) 
264 18,440 
231; 28,116 
137; 10,374 
661| 650,612 
556 37, 224 
72 4, 7$ 
62 3, 727 
37 1, 350 
192, 14,898 
31 870) 
38 2, 746) 
108 8, 503) 
16 340 
| 
2,670 255, 427) 
527, 51,824 
292; 29, 407) 
1,851, 174, 196, 
| 










| Dollars 
+1. 7 5, 186, 737 08 
+4.2| 1,897,888 4, 
—2.0 $40, 909 BB! 
+2.0) 2,013, 519 ; 
0) 11, ¢ = £ 
+2. g 68, SHU +19 » 
+1.4) 228 635 4'9 
+. 9) 625, 7: 1oe 
+-. 6) 9, 991, 648 8 
+.6 245, 999 —{5 
8+.9) 2, 487,269 1 ~ 
0 | 104,798 -~29 
+1. 6) 1, 377, 4% 449 
—2.5 994,980 -—19> 
+1. 8) 2,090,519 +99 
—.2) 1, 138, 94 
+.1) 1, 268, 728 ~s 
—3.2) 332,995 - 
+1.6) 3, 148, 591 
+.9 724, 61 
+1. 4) 1, 238, 659 
+1.8) 1,020, 640 
+3.3 164, 67° 
+.1) 2, 266, 187 
+3. 4 297, 185 
—.7 518, 16) 
+3.9 255,678 4 
3—.§ 1,195,168 3 
+9.9 874, 08 
+2.7 122, 018 
+16. 5 88, 268 
—2.6 40, 481 
+4.8 369, 884 
| —16.1 15, 570 
—2.1 62, 70 
+36. 2 166, 343 
+5.3 8, 815 
+5.3) 6, 575, 762 4 
—. 6) 1, 298, 239 
—2.4) 682,115 
+8.7) 4, 695, 408 





1 Includes banks and trust companies; construction, municipal, agricultural, 
amusement and recreation; professional services; and trucking and handling. 
1 Includes laundering and cleaning; and water, light, and power. 


3 Weighted percentage change. 


and office employment! 


4 Includes automobile and miscellaneous services; restaurants; and building and contracting. 


5 Includes construction but not public works. 
6 Does not include logging. 


7 Includes banks; real estate; pipe-line transportation; motor transportation (other than o 


rat n and 


maintenance); water transportation; hospitals and clinics; and personal, business, mechanical repair, and 
miscellaneous services. 
§ Includes financial institutions, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 
®* Weighted percentage change, including hired farm labor. 
1© Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
11 Includes automobile dealers and 
11 Includes banks, insurance, and o 





wget and sand, gravel, and building stone. 
ce employment. 
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-|NDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT IN PRINCIPAL METRO- 


en tess 


Para 


» eerie 





POLITAN AREAS 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls in June and July 1939 


is made in table 4 for 13 metropolitan areas each of which had a 


population of 500,000 or over in 1930. Cities within these areas, 
hut having a population of 100,000 or over, are not included. Foot- 
notes to the table specify which cities are excluded. Data concern- 
ing them have been prepared in a supplementary tabulation which 
is available on request. The figures represent reports from cooper- 
ating establishments and cover both full- and part-time workers in 
the manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries presented in 
table 1, with the exception of building construction, and include also 
miscellaneous industries. 

Revisions made in the figures after they have gone to press, chiefly 
because of late reports by cooperating firms, are incorporated in the 
supplementary tabulation mentioned above. This supplementary 
tabulation covers these 13 metropolitan areas as well as other metro- 
politan areas and cities having a population of 100,000 or more, 
according to the 1930 Census of Population. 


Taste 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
June and July 1939, by Principal Cities—Metropolitan Areas 


. 














Number of | Neamber ail Percentage | Amount of | Percentage 
‘ | establish- | ** *} change pay roll change 
Metropolitan area ments, | a Lg —1 from June (1 week), from June 
| July 1939 y | 1939 July 1939 1939 
— | - —_—o — ee 

8, BA ee ae 13, 595 | 575, 635 —2.5 $15, 591, 816 —2.4 
BO ae 4, 204 | 413, 758 —.5 11, 577, 134 -.1 
7...) ie eae 2, 069 195, 385 —.4 5, 279, 248 —.1 
eS Se aa 1, 573 253, 407 —10.0 8, 160, 333 —9.3 
Fe | SS SE ee ey eee 2, 863 149, 414 —.7 4, 331, 283 —1.4 
CO EE ae a ae ae : 1, 604 104, 892 —2.6 2, 759, 242 —5.9 
i Ba = ee ae 1, 360 116, 416 +.7 2, 833, 306 —.9 
SG Se eee 1, 141 104, 948 +1.7 | 2, 635, 251 +1.3 
0 8 E> ee a 2, 875 165, 532 +1.4 4, 115, 973 +1.3 
Paps ce. conc ea ce Ee OD ode 1, 055 161, 377 —1.8 4, 220, 700 —6.3 
a ae es 1, 513 76, 548 +.6 2, 193, 197 —3.7 
Buffalo Ser aes See a ae 745 61, 521 —1.4 1, 660, 416 —1.2 
ie ae ee en 1, 004 93, 001 —2.2 | 2, 535, 970 —4.0 

















' Does not include Elizabeth, Jersey City, Newark, or Paterson, N. J., or Yonkers, N. Y. 
? Does not include Gary, Ind. 

? Does not include Camden, N. J. 

* Does not include Long Beach, Calif. 

§ Does not include Cambridge, Lynn, or Somerville, Mass. 

® Does not include Oakland, Calif. 
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SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, AUGUST 1939} 


CONTRARY to the usual seasonal trend, the value of buildings fo; 
which permits were issued in August showed a sizable gain (7.5 per- 
cent), as compared with July. The most important increase occurred 
in new residential buildings, which showed a gain of 20.9 percent. The 
value of additions, alterations, and repairs increased 11.8 percent, 
There was, however, a decline of 18.1 percent in the permit valuation 
of new nonresidential buildings. 

The increases were even more pronounced when compared with 
The permit valuation of new residential buildings 
showed a gain of 33.6 percent, an increase of 3.0 percent for new non- 
residential buildings, and a gain of 18.1 percent for additions, altera- 
tions, and repairs. There was a rise of 22.4 percent in the permit valu- 
ation of total building construction. These data are based on reypnrts 
received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 2,087 cities of the 
United States having an aggregate population of 60,113,000. 


Comparison of August 1939 With July 1939 and August 1938 


A summary of building construction in 2,087 identical cities in Au- 
gust 1939, July 1939, and August 1938 is given in table 1. 


TaBLE 1.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2,087 
Identical Cities, August 1939 












































Number of buildings Permit valuation 
Percentage change Percentage change 
Class of construction ‘ : from— from— 
ugus etnies 
1939 | August 1939 | 
July August Jnly Angust 
1939 | 1938 1939 | = 1938 
All construction. _..........----.----- 72,198 | +13.6| +11.4 | $194,906,276| 47.5) 4224 
New residential. __........._._._____. 18,932 | +10.1{ +188] 116,612.085| +209, +33 
New oonresidential_................-. 12, 838 +16.3 +11.0 45,495,948 | —I18.1 +3 
Additions, alterations, and repairs..| 40,418| +14.5| +84| 32/798 243 | $118] +18 











994 


A summary of permit valuations of housekeeping dwellings and the 
number of families provided for in new dwellings in 2,087 identical 


1 More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate pamphlet 
entitled “‘Building Construction, August 1939,’’ copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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cities, having a population of 1,000 and over, is shown in table 2 
for August 1939 compared with July 1939 and August 1938. 


TapLe 2.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families Pro- 
vided for in 2,087 Identical Cities, August 1939 


























Permit valuation of housekeep- Number of families pro- 
ing dwellings vided for in new dwellings 
, ; | Percentage change Percentage change 
Size of city trom— trom— 
August 
August 1939 | 1939 
July | August July August 
1939 | 1938 1939 1938 
MEE 6 cictsiewcsscisswonmnececcsese _| $115, 254, 835 +21.8 | +33 6 30,969 | +20.8 +33. 5 
SE ee ne ee 67, 196, 249 +8. 6 +12.3 17, 010 +9 9 +14.7 
ho peepee concn ndinikinebsboanees 3. 358, 660 +21.3 —3.5 1, 274 +25 0 —1.2 
NS LETTER ae 44,699,906 | +49.0| +95.1 12,655 | +38.7 +79. 3 




















1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwe!lings with stores. 
1 Includes multifarsily dwellings with stores. 


Construction During First 8 Months, 1938 and 1939 


Cumulative totals for the first 8 months of 1939 compared with the 
same months of the preceding year are shown in table 3. The data 
are based on reports received from cities having a population of 1,000 
and over. 


Taste 3.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction in Reporting Cities of 1,000 
Population and Over, First 8 Months, 1938 and 1939, by Class of Construction 

















Permit valuation of a con- 
struction, first 8 months of— 
, Percentage 
Class of construction change 
1939 1938 
0 FREE TRIO $1, 405, 749, 200 | $1, 112, 549, 203 +26. 4 
 ueubemelnwuden 770, 803, 507 557. 508, 126 +38. 3 
CTE LT TES I aT 400, 345, 252 340, 654, 171 +17.5 
Additions, alterations, and repairs. .............-- 234, 600, 531 214, 386, 906 +9. 4 














TaBLe 4.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Family-Dwelling 
Units, First 8 Months, 1938 and 1939, by Type of Dwelling 




















Permit valuation of house- N yn — 
ee 2 — frst8| Per. first 8 months| Per- 
Type of dwelling centage of— centage 
change change 
1939 1938 1939 1938 

Ee $760, 346, 819 | $552, 347. 994 +37.7 | 209,129 151. 543 +38. 0 
SS es 479, 554,004 | 362,217,854 | +32.4] 121.074] 90,952) 433.1 
A 23,120,101 | 22,548,679 | +2.5 8, 960 8, 530 +5.0 

Multifamily ?.....____ 257, 672, 714 167, 581, 461 +53. 8 79, 095 52, 061 +51. 




















1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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Table 4 (p. 995) presents permit valuation of housekeeping dwellings 




















































































































; : : ; oe ee ; Tash 
and number of family-dwelling units provided in cities with a po)ily- Un 
tion of 1,000 and over for the first 8 months of 1938 and 1939. of | 

= 
Analysis by Size of City, August 1939 
Table 5 shows the value of permits issued for building construc tio), 
in August 1939 compared with July 1939 and August 1938, by size of 
city and by class of construction. 
TABLE 5.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction in 2,087 Identical Cities, by Sj - 
of City, August 1939 
Total 
Total construction New residential bui on 
———_—_—_—__- 500,00 
: Percentage Perce! 100,00 
ar _ Number Peay raceme 000 
Size of city of cities Permit | change from— Permit change “0.000 
valuation, |-———7—— valuation, —— 000 
August 1939 July | August August 1939 July Hy 
1939 | 1938 1939 5.000 
- ~—-| -—-—-——.-- 2,500 
Total, all reporting cities________- 2, 087 1$194, 906,276 | +7.5 +-22. 4 1$116, 612,085 | +20.9 1,000 
500,000 and over._____- alae ed 14] 72, 208,966 | +23.2| +229] 43,016,699 | +39.6 +2 ‘. 
100,000 and under 500,000.._---__- 79 | 39,939,348 | —16.3 | +30.0] 24,127,827 | +1.7 iT 
50,000 and under 100,000_________- 95 | 21,119,367 | +54.4 | +19.8] 11,407,162 | +47.3 
25,000 and under 50,000... __—” call 164 | 17,839,651 | +13.4 | +25.9] 10,613,890 | +283 +43 
10,000 and under 25,000.-_..-___- 434 | 20,601,079 | —7.1| +62] 13,172,649) +13.0 +2 " 
5,000 and under 10,000__...._____- 376 | 12, 285, 315 —.4 | +27.0 8, 248,849 | +7.6 
2,500 and under 5,000__.......___. 470 7, 903,164 | +2.6 +41.0 4, 160,679 | —7.1 loc 
1,000 and under 2,500... ____- 455 | 2,919,386 | —11.1| —81] 1,864,330, —9.8 0c 
- — - Ne 
New nonresidential build- | Additions, alterations, and col 
ings repairs 
- —_— an 
Percentage | Percentage |! ee by 
Permit | change from— Permit | change from— f 19 fi 
valuation, | valuation, | a el inf 
August August | 
1939 | July | August 1939 July August Bu 
| 1939 | 1938 | 1939 1938 
| | — sh 
Total, all reporting cities_______ -]$45, 495, 948 | —18.1 | +3.0 1$32, 798, 243 | +11.8 | +18. 1 60, 113. 274 ap 
500,000 and over... 17, 316,574 | —9.2 | +14.9 | 11,965,693 | +35.9 +145] 21, 449," bu 
100,000 and under 500,000.._._.....__| 8, 236,708 | —48.8| -—2.8] 7,574,813 | —3.8  +11.5] 15,017,5s 
50,000 and under 100,000... _- 5, 810, 947 |+109.9 | 19.2] 3,901,258 | +23.4 | 415.5] 6,317,419 ar 
25,000 and under 50,000_____ -Aonod 4,038,655 | —10.3 | +7.3 |] 3,187,106 | +7.8 |) —1.6 5, 736, 172 
10,000 and under 25,000._...____. 3, 807, 5383 | —42.9 | —24.7 | 3,620,897 | -—6.1, —1.9 6, 551, 815 Bi 
5,000 and under 10,000.__...__ | 2,504,431 | —21.1| +9.3] 1,532,085] +24) 43.2] 2,643,815 
2,500 and under 5,000....... 3,021,812 | +19.7 |+144.0 720,673 | +2.2| +29] 1,672, 505 co 
1,000 and under 2,500... 759,288 | +3.4 | —28. 4 295, 768 | —38.7 | +15.0 723, 815 
VV 
; : e : ° <—- re 
The permit valuation of housekeeping dwellings in the 2,087 iden- 89 
tical cities reporting for July and August 1939, together with the 6 
number of family-dwelling units provided in new dwellings, by size 
of city, is given in table 6. 
The information on building permits issued is based on reports 
received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 2,087 identical cities di 


having a population of 1,000 and over. 
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Tapie 6.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Family-Dwelling 
[nits in Buildings for Which Permits Were Issued in 2,087 Identical Cities, by Size 
of Citys July and August 1939 





— 


Permit valuation of housekeep- 











ing dwellings Number of families provided for in— 

S : Multifam- 
, 1-family 2-family | °; ; 
Size of city - All types dwellings | dwellings! a el- 

August July vl — 

1939 | 1939 | Centage | | 
change} Au- | July Au- | July | Au- July Au- | July 
| gust | ‘i939 | FUSE | 939 | FUSE) 1939) FUSE | 1934 








1939 | 1900 | | 1989 | 1939 | 


| | 


I fee - —— 








rotal, all reporting 


GDB. .ccncnncccassas $115, 254, 835 $94, 653,710) +21. 8 |30, 969/25, 646/17, 040/15, 505) 1, 274| 1, 019) 12, 655)9, 122 














4,000 and over... ----- 42, 979, 749| 30, 625,336) -+-40.3]10, 432) 7, 444/ 4,087) 3, 163| 309} 255) 6, 036/4, 026 
100,000 and under 500,- 

Goa ee 23, 939, 427| 23, 716, 788 +0. 9] 6,721) 6,971) 3, 540) 3,392} 419) 290) 2, 762/3, 289 
50,000 and under 100,- 

REESE 11, 374, 362} 7,710,330) -+-47. 5] 3,303) 2,249! 1,652) 1,577) 168) 142) 1,483) 530 


25,000 and under 50,000.| 10,430,390) 8, 165,229) +-27.7] 3,128) 2,393) 1,795) 1,728) 98) 117) 1,235, 548 
10,000 and under 25,000.| 13,077,649) 11, 466,620) +14. 0} 3,654) 3,217) 2,851) 2,772) 141) 127) 662) 318 
5,000 and under 10,000- 7, 532, 149) 6, 452, 560; -+-16.7] 2,049) 1,785) 1,571) 1,353) 72; 44) 406) 388 
2,500 and under 5,000 4,113,179) 4, 454, 376 —7.7} 1,122) 1,042) 1,006) 1,004 55) 31 61 7 
1,000 and under 2,500 1, 807,930) 2,062,471) —12. 560; 545) 538 516) 12 13 10 16 





Was] 
































| Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
1 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, where the State departments of labor 
collect and forward the information to the Bureau. In New York 
and North Carolina the information from the smaller cities is collected 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from local building officials and the 
information from the larger cities is collected and forwarded to the 
Bureau by the State departments of labor. The permit valuations 
shown in this report are estimates made by prospective builders on 
applymg for permits to build. No land costs are included. Only 
building projects within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated 
are included in the Bureau’s tabulation. The data collected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show, in addition to private and municipal 
construction, the value of buildings for which contracts were awarded 
by the Federal and State Governments in the cities included in the 
report. For August 1939 the value of these buildings amounted to 
$30,770,000, for July 1939 to $21,579,000, and for August 1938 to 
$16,347,000. 


Construction from Public Funds 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during August 1939, July 1939, and August 1938 on construction 
projects financed wholly or partially from various Federal funds is 
shown in table 7. 
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TaBLeE 7.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Construction 
Projects Financed From Federal Funds, August 1939 1 























The value of public-building and highway construction awards 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported by 
the various State governments for August 1939, July 1939, and 
August 1938 is shown in the following statement: 


Highway 
Public building construction 
August 1039............. $1, 978, 186 $7, 191, 527 
EM ce oa 235, 439 4, 599, 659 
INS Blinc cocnccncss 1, 339, 367 6, 820, 383 





POOOOORS 


SIZE OF BUILDING OPERATIONS IN RESIDENTIAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


IT IS commonplace that residential construction is typically a small- 
scale operation. Preliminary findings of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics ' indicate how small the scale of operations is in the building of 
1-family houses. Sixty percent of the builders in 30 cities took out 
building permits for only 1 house in 1938.2, A builder who took out 
permits for as many as 10 houses in a year was a relatively large-scale 
operator; only 6 percent of all builders covered were in this class. The 
small builders include subcontractors and craftsmen who build 1 or 
2 houses, as a speculation, between jobs or after hours. They also 
include owners acting as contractors on their own homes. The latter 
class is very important in some of the smaller cities. 

Builders taking out a single permit constructed about as many 
houses as those taking out permits for 2 to 4 houses, for 5 to 9, or for 
10 to 24. Less than 10 percent of the houses were erected by the 
largest builders, i.e., those taking out permits for 100 or more houses 
a year. Nearly half (46 percent) of the houses, however, were con- 
structed by 6 percent of the builders. 


1 In the Building Permit Survey, a Federal Works Project, being made by the Division of Construction 
and Public Employment. 


? Houses erected outside of city limits, where permits are not required, are not included. 



















as 
Contracts awarded and force-account wo; k 
started— 
Federal agency — 
| August 1939 | July 1939 2 August 19382 . 
| —_ 
ais tili idincsenstninenipteabdalicendlbincbimsitinetinen ilsbenbtttlnt | $118, 729, 228 | $321, 110, 293 $204,841, 667 i 
Public Works Administration: | — 
Ret ENES AOR PP ae Se 557, 671 1, 330, 312 32, 102, 659 
Non. Federal: | * 
OE EE es ee eee eee 499, 529 1, 827, 870 1, 049, 993 
Fe ee ER A 802. 632 | 1, 297, 834 5, 880, 405 
A = 8 SR GEeEREE 26, 653, 029 | 36, 657, 940 | 38, 124. 60] 
Federal projects under ‘The Works Program. __._______- 8, 558, 226 | 16, 213, 950 | 4, 045, 964 
Regular Federal appropriations.._..........__..________- 56, 223, 982 | 240, 183, 823 | 123, 658, 059 
eee 25, 434, 159 | 23, 598, 564 | 0 
1 Preliminary, subject to revision. 3 Revised. 
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on | Tast « 1.—Distribution of Builders and of Houses in 30 Cities, by Number of 1-Family 
Houses Erected in 1938 
Builders Houses constructed 
nese | 
—~ &§ =o : | Percent . Percent 
i . Number | of total Number of total 
er aiik*.... 1-54 aaontioaegerne ekanieeabieneel __ 2,891 | 100. 0 9, 697 100.0 
lle a lie Aaa et hcl aa aeepiaasontmincvnirtninnuctnes 1, 735 60. 0 1, 735 17.9 
52 2 to 4 houses aeecaeeccaecece ee ee 731 25.3 1,910 19.7 
poh EP ek 250 8.6 1610 16.6 
93 10 to 24 houses...-------- sonpnennee 122 4.3 | 1, 703 17.6 
405 95 to 49 DE + picestdbenonaenesseshen nese eneseeoonoos 34 a i 129 11.6 
01 m 50 to 99 houses. .-.-.----- ‘ ee epee eee 12 .§ 783 8.1 
“4 © 100 houses or more. -.....------------ ee eee 7 | 2 827 8.5 
Jog 
f— 

The small builders are relatively more important in the smaller 
is cities than tLey are in the larger places (table 2). In 12 cities of less 
'y than 100,000 population, 36 percent of the homes were erected by 
d builders taking out only 1 permit during the year. Sixty-eight 


percent of all builders constructed only one house in these cities. In 
5 cities having 500,000 or more population, only 11 percent of the 
houses were constructed by this group. Over half of the builders, 
however, built only one house, even in these large cities. On the 
other hand, less than 1 percent of the builders, each of whom took out 
permits for 100 or more houses during the period, accounted for more 

L than 20 percent of the new houses. 
It should be noted that the cities under 100,000 population included 
in these preliminary tabulations are middle-sized, rather than small. 
Only one of them, Stratford, Conn., had fewer than 25,000 inhabitants 









































" in 1930.3 
of Taste 2.—Cumulative Percentage of Builders and of Houses, by Number of 1-Family 
It Houses Per Builder and by Size of City, 1938 
1t 
, 5 cities of 500,000 | 13 cities of 100,000 12 cities of less 
le ee population—Cu- | population—Cu- | than 100,000 po 
1e cent a mulative percent | mulative percent | ulation—Cumula- 
Number of houses of— of— tive percent of— 
oT per builder eS 
30 Builders} Houses | Builders} Builders} Builders} Houses | Builders} Houses 
er aa 
| ne 60. 0 17.9 56. 4 10.6 58. 5 18.8 67.9 35.9 
(s,s ET 85.3 37.6 80. 1 22. 5 $4.6 49.8 92. 6 69.8 
Vv J |i aaaigaaggge 93.9 54.2 89.5 33.5 94.1 60. 7 98. 4 89.5 
. 10 to 24 houses............._- 98. 2 71.8 95. 5 49 6 98.6 81.0 100. 0 100.0 
ir 2 to 49 houses _...........-- 99.3] 83.4 97.8 63.7 99.7 8 | ae Res 
50 to 99 houses......._._____. 99.8 91.5 99.1 79.7 99.9 See eg 
1e 100 houses or more_.._______- 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 i ars ere 
eS 
' The cities included are: 500,000 and over, Boston, Mass., Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland Suburbs, Ohio, 
n- Philadelphia, Pa., and San Francisco, Calif.; 100,000-500,900, Atlanta, Ga., Bridgeport, Conn., Dallas, 
Tex., Dayton, Ohio, Fort Wayne, Ind., Indianapolis, Ind., Louisville, Ky., New Orleans, La., Richmond, 
Va., South Bend, Ind., Toledo, Ohio, Washington, D. C., and Youngstown, Ohio; under 100,000, Amarillo, 
- Tex., Asheville, N. C., Little Rock, Ark., Mansfield, Ohio, Marion, Ohio, Norwalk, Conn., St. Joseph, Mo., 


Sioux City, lowa., Stamford, Conn., Stratford, Conn., Warren, Ohio, and Wheeling, W. Va. 
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FOOD PRICES IN AUGUST 1939 


RETAIL food costs for 51 cities combined decreased 1.8 perce; 
between July and August. Meat prices were lower and fresh fryits 
and vegetables showed a marked seasonal decline. 


The August index for 84 foods was 75.1 percent of the 1923-9; 
average. It was 4.2 percent lower than in August 1938 when the 
index was 78.4. Lower costs for the year interval were reported for 


all commodity groups except fresh fruits and vegetables. Aucust 
food costs in 1939 were about 5 percent higher than in 1914 and abou 
25 percent lower than in 1917. 


Details by Commodity Groups 


Cereals and bakery products showed a moderate decline of ()7 
percent between July and August. The group index, 84.4 percent of 
the 1923-25 average, was lower than for any month since August 1933. 
The most marked change during the month was a decrease of 1.3 per- 
cent in the price of white bread, which was due in a large part to a 
sharp cut in prices in Los Angeles averaging 1.6 cents a pound. The 
price of flour continued its downward tendency, with decreases 
reported from 19 cities. Price changes for other items were unin- 
portant. 

The cost of meats declined 1.7 percent. Prices of beef, pork, and 
lamb were lower, the decreases averaging 1.4 percent for beef, 2. 
percent for pork, and 5.1 percent for lamb. The decline for fre:! 
pork was contraseasonal. Roasting chickens were down 1.9 percent 
Veal prices increased slightly. 

The cost of dairy products rose 1.5 percent, due chiefly to an increase 
of 1.7 percent in the price of fresh milk. Prices rose 2 cents per quar 
in St. Louis, and 1 cent per quart in Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Detroit, anc 
Milwaukee. An accompanying advance in cream prices resulted 1! 
an average increase of 2.2 percent for all cities combined. A season® 
advance of 0.7 percent was reported for butter. 

Egg costs advanced 4.6 percent following the usual seasonal trend. 
They were, however, 11.4 percent lower than in August 1938. 
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4 decrease of 8.7 percent in the cost of fruits and vegetables reflected 
, drop of 10.0 percent for fresh items in the group. This was due to 
<easonal price decreases, the greatest of which were for such important 
commodities as apples and potatoes. Sharp decreases were also 
reported for sweetpotatoes, celery, and onions. Cabbage prices rose 
15.6 percent contrary to the usual movement at this season. Seven 
of the 13 fresh fruits and vegetables included in the index were con- 
siderably above the price level of August 1938. There was an advance 
between July and August of 0.1 percent in the cost of canned fruit 
and vegetables, and 0.2 percent for dried items. Price increases of 
2.0 percent for canned corn and 1.9 percent for dried peaches were the 
principal factors in this advance. 

The index for beverages and chocolate remained unchanged, as did 

the price of coffee. Both the group index and the price of coffee were 
about 2 percent below the level of August 1938. 
d for The cost of fats and oils averaged 0.8 percent lower than in July. 
iryst | Lard prices continued downward with a decrease of about 3.9 percent 
.P during the month. Other items in the group showed little price 
change. 

The index for sugar and sweets declined 0.2 percent. A downward 
tendency in the price of sugar in August followed a slight advance 
reported in July. Other items in the group showed practically no 
price change. 

Indexes of retail food costs for August and July 1939, together with 
459. F indexes for August 1938, 1932, and 1929, are shown in table 1. The 
pel F accompanying chart shows the trend in the cost of all foods and of 
‘0 &F each major commodity group for the period from January 1929 to 
August 1939, inclusive. 












yim. | Taste 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined, by Commodity 
Groups 
Aug. 15 and July 18, 1939, and August 1938, 1932, and 1929 
[1923-25 = 100} 





resi 1939 | 1938 | 1932 1929 
ent Commodity group eee - 
Aug. 15 9 July 18 | Aug. 16 | Aug. 15 | Aug. 15 























1 Tee rs iss... } 75.1 | 76.5 | 78.4 | 67.1 108, 1 
uart Cereals and bakery products..__.___. a 84. 4 | 85.0 91.0 74.7; 98.7 
Meats... 91.9 93.5 OR. 0 76.7 | 125.9 

an i; £4 hp. hee 73.6 72.5 76.1 65.0 101.9 
= Saas 64.2 61.4 72.5 56.7 | 99.5 
1] Fruits and lil SER ae a ia a Tr 57.9 63. 4 55.0 56. 2 111.0 
es  , . onceannancanmnepeunes 56. 4 62.7 52.7 55. 1 112.6 
) is. os canscccenéabacncansoee 74.0 73.9 77.4 70.1 98. 6 
_ << Cte 56. 7 56. 6 59.6 54.8 104. 6 

Pe eraeee and RL FE RRA NN 65.3 65.3 66.5 73.7 110. 4 

,. ttt iil dE aiaiaaete samt eae 61.1 61.6 68. 1 50.8 93.6 
ni  , —i(‘«‘ést* a 62.3 62. 4 62.9 57.7 75.0 




















' Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
~~~ — purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 
reliminary. 
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Prices of each of the 84 foods for 51 cities are combined with the 


' yse of both consumption and population weights. Quantity weights 


for each food include the average family consumption in each city, 
not only of the food priced but for groups of foods which are related 
in kind and which seem to follow the same price trend. These 
weights are based on the cost of living study of 1917-19. Population 


' weights are averages of the population in 1920 and 1930 fer each city, 
' including adjacent metropolitan areas and cities of over 50,000 in the 
' same region. 


Prices of 38 of the 84 foods included in the index were lower in 


' August than in July, 22 were higher, and 24 showed no change. 


Compared with August 1938, prices of 67 foods were lower, 13 were 
higher, and 4 showed no change. 

Average prices of each of the 84 foods for 51 cities combined are 
shown in table 2 for August and July 1939, and August 1938. 


TasLe 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, August and 
July 1939 and August 1938 
(*Indicates the foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 




















1939 1938 
Article 
Aug. 15! July 18 Aug. 16 
Cereals and bakery products: 

Cereals: Cents Cents Cents 
aes 10 pounds... 36.0 36.3 39. 2 
ESSERE Eee go pound -- 14.1 14.2 14.8 
*Wheat cereal____- isinaias ee Se: ESE 28-0z. package-- 24.2 24.1 24.4 
*Corn flakes. _..__- ee a Ey 8-oz, package _- at 7.1 7.4 
a os caida pound... 4.6 4.6 4.7 

ee 24-0z. package-- 8.5 8.5 8.7 

en vm msipnesineeaicenl pound. 7.5 7.6 7.7 

AGA SR SEE Re eee = 7.1 | 7.1 7.2 

Bakery products: 

ES Se, 7.9 8.0 8.7 
a a daesnniincinbasenedecass 9.1 | 9.2 9.7 
a ce 6 hs inn each ans nl tne ao.... 9.2 9.2 10.0 
ee pw diawannaecliamebuwis Ge.... 24.8 24.8 25. 2 
SE a a SEE ee do-. 15. 1 15.2 16. 2 

Meats: 

Beef: 

EE a ne ee ea ee ee do 39. 6 40.2 40.7 

ERE ETS aS eS do 36. 4 36.7 38. 2 

*Rib roast____. Ee See FES do_. 29. 2 29.7 30. 6 

2 ti sap anatnabecheuninbiad do 22. 6 23.0 24.0 

0 SS aS ee ea ae do 14.6 14.8 15 7 
ES eae do. 26. 8 27.6 26.1 
ES ee ee ame a een do 42.3 42.1 42.6 

ork: 

pe ao ea do__. 30.7 32.0 34.3 
ES a ee go....- 24. 2 25. 6 27.8 

a a ll re cmnnnilaaiiiaedials ee 30. 6 31.1 37.4 
Bacon, a a oc teal deena eaie do 25. 6 26.1 31.5 

nt aebuienaawmoasn do 46.4 46.7 48.4 
ESR PE SF do... 27.4 27.8 30.3 
~y ci caida’ do.- 16.0 16. 6 20.7 
aes ee do_. 12.2 12.7 12.5 
CSS: do__. 21.5 22.8 22.1 

en mumisbindinicakmnameiea do 27.6 29. 2 27.9 
i i do 36. 6 38.5 37.0 

oultr 

ETERS aera eee _ 30. 3 30. 9 32.6 
AE AE Ae 16-0z. can _- 13.0 12.8 13.1 

RET SS SI, a Sarg do__- 23.1 22.9 25.0 





! Preliminary. 
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TaBLe 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined 
July 1939 and August 1938—Continued 


[*Indicates the foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935} 


> Augi { and 














| 
1939 
Article — ny 
Aug. 15 | July 18 A 
a Sa 2 4d Sipe 
Dairy products: | Cents Cents ( 
Ee a ae a ee ; pound 30.8 30. 6 , 
ae Ste, Beet As eta teen! do... 24.2 24.3 : 
OS eee Rnb 4 pint. _| 14.1 | 13.8 
Milk, fresh (delivered and store)_____- quart -. 11.7 | 11.5 | 
*Milk, fresh (delivered)_................-- PAT “<0e 12.0 | 11.8 
Milk, fresh rt ee do 11.0 10.7 
— oo : 1444-02. can- 6.7 | 6.8 
*Egg : i Bee Sy : dozen 32.6 | 31.2 
F ruits and ‘vegetables: | 
Fresh: 
a in .-pound.. 4.4) 5.4 4s 
ae 6.1 6. 1 ; 
ES ee See eee eee eee eae eee dozen 26.0 | 25.8 | 
Tc thn on) alicin witp natin anedainidic dade ame ane do 30.9 30. 2 | 
a a pound | 7.1 6.8 
. >is ERE GSE DS RE — ea 3.7 3.2 
ESR RE EES ns ee bunch _.| 4.7 4.9 
SE eee Oe ee eee stalk 7.3 8.2 
a ine en imbeiivipie _.... head 8.2 8.2 
_ Sat ae se ee pound -.| 3.6 | 3.9 
Finnie nos iteaaneiod Sat ee 15 pounds... 34.0 40. 2 
ST ac ctnntithhoa midtiamededalehiinemaannwutdiia pound ._.| 8.1 | 7.3 
CS SS oi ee 5.1 | 5.8 
Canned: | 
0 Ee Ss a .-No. 2% can. .| 18.8 16.8 
RE RERES OE AS EE | databace ie 20. 4 | 20. 4 
SE Se Se ee a 91.3 | 21.2 
0 Be SS Se No. 2 can 27.7 27.5 
REE EES EES IE do 10.0 10. 0 
eens SS 16-oz. can 7.1 73 
i ames ..-No. 2 can 10. 4 10.2 
a oe PR RSS 5. ee do 13.8 13.7 
eS RS ROT ; ae ....do & 46 8.7 
eS. se Pe 1044-02. can ‘al 76 7.5 
Dried: 
0 Se Sees ee pound. | 15.7 15.4 
- ae a Bs Pee BE do... 9.0 9.0 
ss a OT 15-0z. package 9.4 9.4 
SEE ee pe ee ee Se pound 7.9 8. 0 
OSS aa et See tae 60..<.« 8.9 8.9 
eS abies ana CE 5.9 5.9 
Beverages and chocolate: 
ao a ea eee ys ae. EY do 22.4 22. 4 
SS a eee ee Es itedaniall .\% pound_. 17.4 17.3 
eS ee eee 8.6 8.6 
EE CE ISR ee er 8-oz. package__| 16. 2 16. 1 
Fats and oils: 
SO, ae eee ee == #£#+- 9.8 10. 2 
Shortening, other than lard: 
Sea Fe SR ee ee _ — 11.9 12.0 
In other containers_....._-- ‘i dnimuncaiogatadtiiaaase ee 2.3 20. 3 
Salad oil_......- A: LEE Ee ae ee Re pint__ 24.0 24. 0 
St i nad bee iod 4 pint__ 16.7 16.9 
HBr ae BE? “at pound 16. 1 16.) 
Peanut butter_._._._. En BR Se Ce ek ee 17.9 17.9 
Sugar and sweets: | 
EE Se Te aa 10 pounds 51.7 51.7 
TTD... dechaliuibienteceadhnecdiitie 24-02. can_- 13.7 13.7 
EE SEE eT aan, Sane a 18-0z. can 13. 6 13. 6 
Co” ee ee pound. 20. 5 20. 5 





1 Since April 1939 the prices of canned corn have been based upon quotations of cream style only 4 
a ~ pod comparable, with average prices for earlier months, which included both cream style and 
ernel corn 


3 Revised to agree with change in nomenclature. 


Details by Regions and Cities 


The decrease of 1.8 percent in the retail cost of food for 51 cities 
was the net result of lower costs in 47 cities, higher costs in 3, and 10 
change in 1. The greatest decreases were 4.2 percent in Rochester 
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4.1 percent in Detroit, and 3.7 percent in Denver. In Rochester and 


Detroit the cost of fresh fruits and vegetables dropped almost 25 
percent. In Denver the decrease was about 19 percent. The price of 
sugar was down 2.3 percent in Denver. Higher food costs, amounting 


‘to 1.4 percent and 1.3 percent, respectively, were reported for Little 
Rock and Dallas. Advances in the cost of fresh fruits and vegetables 


were reported for both of these cities, with marked price increases for 
‘tems Which declined in most of the other 49 cities. 

Indexes of retail food costs by regions and cities are presented in 
table 3 for August and July 1939 and August 1938, 


Tape 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Cities,! August 
and July 1939 and August 1938 


[1923-25 = 100] 























| i] | 
1939 | 1938 || | 1939 | 1938 
a — ee 
Region and city | | \| Region and city 
Aug. | July Aug. |) Aug. | July | Aug. 
15+ | 18 | 16 | | 153 | is | 16 

_ —_ —_—_—_—— i ame = -_ — — - — — a — Se _ —- — —— 

United States >i 75. 1 | 76.5 | 78.4 West North Central—Con. | | 
---——-! —= a ft aa — 79.8 79.8 83.4 
New England. - - : 47.1 76.0 78.0 | St. Paul : ---| 75.8 78. 1 77.6 
Boston | 72.3] 74 76.2 || South Atlantic _____- 73.4) 76.9 77.3 
Bridgeport | 78.3 79. 7 2.7 Atlanta : 69.7 71.1 71.6 
Fall River | 77.4) 79.0] 80.7 Baltimore sa liaad | 80.3 | 82.9] 82.9 
Manchester : Tae 7U.8 81.4 Charleston, S. C | 76.6 a 2 79.3 
New Haven. - | 77.7] 79.0) 81.61} Jacksonville- -.--...-- 75.2 | 77.5 | 77.7 
Portland, Maine _-.- |} 76.5 78.2' 79.0 Norfolk ; | veal wal 75.7 
Providence. . . .. : | 73.2 | 75.0) 77.8] Richmond Be ieech _.-| 70.01 70.8 71.3 
Middle Atlantic 76.6 77.6 79.3 | Savannah 77.5 | 78.1 77.8 
Builalo : | 74.3) 77.2| 74.5] Washington, D. C 78.41 79.6 79.7 
Newark 1 E - 78.8 | 79.6] 81.8 }| East South Central-_-- | 70.0 70.6 72.8 
New York é 78.8 79.0 | 80.2 | Birmingham. .-- : 65. 5 65.9 69.0 
Philadelphia_. -- - | 77.1 78. 3 80.6 | Louisville_ ‘ 79.5) 80.1) 80.3 
Pittsburgh : 72.8 74.0 78.3 |) Memphis : 7 | 7.35 Tisai Ke 
Rochester | 73.4] 76.6) 77.6 }I Mobile | 7271 73.4] 75.6 
Scranton 71.2 73.7 73.4 West South Central__-.-- 75.6 | 75.3 77.8 
East North Central 73.4 75. 5 78. 2 || Dallas ‘ | 70.4 69.5 74.7 
Chicago. eee eS 79.0 || Houston shi etait 76.3 | 76.7 77.4 
i es | 74.4 | 76.3 79. 2 | Little Rock_-- oe 71.6 70.6 72.5 
Cleveland plain nai 75.3 | 78.1) 79.4) New Orleans_ - - 82.9 | 82.7 | 83.9 
Columbus, Ohio------- 71.8 | 73.7 vo) || Mounteim...............--. 76.6 | 379.1 80. 1 
Detroit Es 70.4 | 73.4 76. 4 | Sa 73.4 | 74.4 79.1 
Indianapolis. _......- 74. 1 75. 1 78. 2 Denver. 78.0 | 381.0 82.4 
Milwaukee. ........-- | 76.3] 782] 80.4 Salt Lake City ......- 74.91 76.8] 76.2 
Peoria DLGELNE | 75.5) 77.6 | 78.51) Pacific... soles 73.9 | 75.1 76.4 
Springfield, Ill......._-- | 73.8] 745| 75.9 ]| Los Angeles. _........- 68.6 | 70.5] 71.4 
West North Central........| 77.0] 78.2] 79.8 || Portland, Oreg - 76.7 78.6 79.4 
Kansas City h ee] 75.4) 76.8) 79.1 San Francisco. ..---.-.-- 78.4 78.5 81.1 
Minneapolis.....____. _- 79.7| 825] 81.1 || ga lca 76.7 | 78.1 77.9 

aT | 7.7| 727] 736} | | 








' Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1934, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 


represent total purchases, have been combined for regions and for the United States with the use of popula- 
tion weights. 


? Preliminary. 
3 Revised. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN AUGUST 1939! butte 
WHOLESALE commodity prices declined 0.5 percent during Aygys a 
largely because of weakening prices for agricultural commodities yer 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index receded to 75.0 percent of the 
1926 average, the lowest level recorded in the monthly trend sine. 
July 1934. Although commodity prices at wholesale have toy« we : 
generally downward all year the cumulative decline since Jayyypy pate 
has been only 2.5 percent. Compared with the corresponding mont} yok 
of 1938 the August 1939 index dropped 4.0 percent. ae 
Six of the 10 major group classifications declined during the month. & - e 
The decreases in all cases, except farm products, amounted to less en’ 
than one-half of 1 percent. Two groups rose fractionally and two pes 
groups remained unchanged at the July level. otal 
Six groups were below the August 1938 average. The decreases THe 
ranged from less than 1 percent for housefurnishing goods to over mahi 
9 percent for farm products. Four groups showed increases when rool 
compared with a year ago. The increases ranged from 0.2 percent D 
for building materials to about 3 percent for textile products. rub 
The influence of lower prices for farm products was reflected in the , 
index for the raw materials group, which dropped 1.9 percent during high 
August to a point 6.9 percent below a year ago. Average wholesal “ai 
prices of semimanufactured commodities rose 0.1 percent and finished 0.4: 
products, on the other hand, declined 0.1 percent. The indexes fo hind 
the large groups of “‘All commodities other than farm products’ and per 
“All commodities other than farm products and foods”’ fell 0.3 percent silk 
and 0.1 percent, respectively. A 
Average prices of farm products at wholesale declined 2.6 percent ort 
to the lowest point reached since the spring of 1934. Decreases of 5 hid 
percent for livestock and poultry and 1.5 percent for grains large) ry 
accounted for the drop. Prices were lower for barley, corn, rye, ing 
wheat, cows, steers, hogs, sheep, poultry, cotton, apples, seeds, ] 
onions, and white potatoes. Higher prices were reported for oats agr 
calves, eggs, oranges, alfalfa hay, hops, fresh milk, peanuts, beans. hee 
sweetpotatoes, and wool. The farm products group index, 61.0), Was one 
9.4 percent below a year ago. pip 
1 More detailed information on wholesale prices is given in the Wholesale Price pamphlet and be ind 


furnished upon request. 
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Decreases Of 5.6 percent for fruits and vegetables and 2.1 percent 
for meats caused the foods group index to decline 0.4 percent. Quota- 
‘ions were lower for canned pineapple, dried fruits, bananas, canned 
vegetables, Oatmeal, cured and fresh beef, lamb, mutton, cured and 
fresh pork, dressed poultry, copra, glucose, lard, oleo oil, cornstarch, 
jar, edible tallow, and vegetable oils. Dairy products advanced 5.1 
percent. Individual food items for which prices were higher were 
butter, cheese, powdered milk, flour, grits, canned peaches, pears, and 
corn, veal, cocoa beans, coffee, canned salmon, jelly, and pepper. 
Compared with a year ago the foods group index showed a decrease 
of 7.9 percent. 

Lower prices for Kansas-Oklahoma crude petroleum, kerosene, and 
anthracite resulted in a drop of 0.3 percent in the fuel and lighting 
materials group index. Sharp increases were reported in prices of 
gasoline and bituminous coal, and gas advanced slightly. Coke prices 
were steady. 

Minor price declines for common building brick, cement, cedar sid- 
ing, yellow pine timbers, spruce lumber, red cedar shingles, gravel, 
lime, sand, and certain paint materials, such as butyl acetate, copal 
cum, lithopone, linseed oil, and turpentine caused the building mate- 
rials group index to fall 0.1 percent during August. Quotations were 
higher for yellow pine lath and flooring, chestnut, Douglas fir, and 
Ponderosa pine lumber, red lead, China wood oil, rosin, and prepared 
roofing. Structural steel prices remained unchanged, 

During August cattle feed prices declined 5.5 percent. Crude 
rubber advanced 0.6 percent and paper and pulp rose 0.1 percent. 

The index for the textile products group rose 0.3 percent to the 
highest point of the year. An advance of 2.2 percent for hosiery and 
underwear, together with increases of 0.6 percent for cotton goods and 
0.4 percent for clothing contributed largely to the rises. Prices were 
higher for overalls, broadcloth, denim, drills, cotton flannel, osnaburg, 
percale, print cloth, sheeting, ticking, toweling, cotton yarns, women’s 
silk hosiery, worsted yarns, and hemp. 

An advance of 0.2 percent occurred in the hides and leather products 
group index because of higher prices for kipskins, sheepskins, steer 
hides, and sole leather. Prices for cowhides, calfskins, goatskins, and 
side leather were lower. No changes were reported in shoe prices dur- 
ing August. 

In the metals and metal products group higher prices for certain 
agricultural implements, scrap steel, electrolytic copper, copper and 
brass manufactures, pig lead, lead pipe, bar silver, and pig zine were 
counterbalanced by lower prices for reinforcing bars, nails, galvanized 
pipe, fencing, babbitt metal, quicksilver, and pig tin and the group 
index remained at 93.2 percent of the 1926 average. 
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A fractional advance in prices of furniture did not affect the index fo 
the housefurnishing goods group as a whole. It has been unchanged 
at 85.6 since June. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodit: 
July and August 1939 and August 1938 are shown in table 1. 







Zs) for 






TaB LE 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100} 





















































au-| jy | Aa || Jaw | sua an 
Group and subgroup gust | 1939 gust || Group and subgroup gust oa oust 
1939 1938 || | 1939 | 1989 jon. 
| | 
All commodities___..........-..- 75.0 | 75.4 78.1 || Metals—Continued. 
Motor vehicles ?____..______ 1925'19 en 
Farm products................. 61.0 | 62.6 67.3 || Nonferrous metals. .______- | 74.61 73.3) 7 
ean eRe 51.5 | 52.3 53. 4 || Plumbing and heating_____ | 79.3 | 79.3 9 
Livestock and poultry____- | 66.0 | 69.7) 80.6) 
Other farm products___-_-_-_- | 60.1 | 60.7 | 62.6 |, Building materials_...________ 89.6 89.7 g94 
\| _ 7 | ee 90.5 | 90. ¢ f 
ER eee. 67.2 | 67.5 | 73.0 || Cement §_........ Jecigh hae See) 91.39 
Dairy products............. | 67.9 | 64.6 68.8 i eee -| 91.8 | 91.8 
Cereal] products._........... iS PRR Sarr. Paint and paint m: iterials..| 82.1 | 82 \ 
Fruits and vegetables_____- | §8.5 | 62.0} 57.3) Plumbing and heating_-___- 79.3 | 7 
OS aa ee ei ce 73.7 | 75.3 86. 0 Structural steel_........_..- 107.3 10 
RN TID osiincceceninnns | 60.3 | 60.4) 66.5 Other building material__._| 89.5 | 89 
Hides and leather products | 92.7 | 92.5 91.9 \ Chemicals and drugs__________- 74.6 | 75.0{ 77,7 
i LR aS 100.8 |100.8 | 100.8 | Chemicals. _-- 77.5 | 78.2! 81.4 
Hides and skins...-__.____- | 77.2 | 76.9 | 75.6 | Drugs and pharm: wceuti- 
Pn statnilignannonets 184.0) 84.1) 821) ee eid wee 1 71.8! 7 
Other leather products_-__- | 97.1 | 95.6 97.0 |) Fertilizer materials________- 67.2 | 67.5 
| Mixed fertilizers......____. 72.9 | 72.( 
Textile products______...._._._. | 67.8 | 67.6 | 65.9 | 
<< a ..| 81.5 | 81.2 81.7 || Housefurnishing goods._.______| 85,6 85.6 9864 
Oatton eoods............... | 65.5 | 65.1 | 64.4 | aS 90.0 | 90.0 90.5 
Hosiery and underwear____| 61.5 | 60.2} 59.8 || i ella IN tea 81.1 | 81 
Silk and rayon............- | 39.5 | 40.2} 29.2 
Woolen and worsted goods_; 75.5 | 75.4 | 76.3 || Miscellameous..................) 78.3 | 73.4 72.4 
Other textile products____.- 63.7 | 64.1] 65.2 | Automobile tires and 
1] Seer 60.5 | 60 
Fuel and lighting materials_____ 72.6 | 72.8 | 76.8 || Cattle feed................ 68.4 | 7 
a 72.1 | 72.6 77.9 || Paper and pulp.___.......- | 80.0 
Bituminous coal. ._.....--.. 96.0 | 95.8 | 98.1 || Rubber, crude______.---- 34.9 | 34 3 
| EP ee 104. 2 |104.2 | 104.2 Other miscellaneous......._| 81.3 | 81.3. & 
ee RNR () | 78.1! 81.6) 
SAR SS a (1) | 89.0) 88.1 || Raw materials.__........._.-- 66.5 | 67.8 71.4 
Petroleum products_-_-____- 51.7 | 52.2| 56.7 | Semimanufactured articles. _- | 74.5 | 74.4) 744 
Finished products___--_--_-__-- | 78.1 | 79.2 81.8 
Metals and metal products_____ 93.2 | 93.2 | 95.4 || All commodities other than | 
Agricultural implements._.| 93.5 | 93.4 | 95.5 | farm products____________-- 77.9 | 78.1 803 
Farm machinery...___- | 94.7 94.7 97.0]! All commodities other than | 
Iron and steel..._.......... | 95.1 | 95.1) 97.3 | 


farm products and foods__-__-_- | 80.1 | 80.2 81.4 













1 Data not available. 
2 Preliminary revision. 
§ Preliminary revision—see pp. 11 and 12 of March 1939 *‘ Wholesale Prices.”’ 


Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to August 1939 





Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1938, inclusive, and by months from August 13 
to August 1939, inclusive, are shown in table 2 

The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
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By years 
1926 
1929 
1932 
1933 
1936 
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By mon 
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for [BLE 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 
ged [1926 = 100] 
fo | Hides | | Fuel Metals puita-| Chem- House | All 
r Farm | and |Textile .4q | and ioe | teste | Cet | BE | oon. 
Year and month prod- | Foods | leather) prod- light- | etal | mate. | nowt | nish- | cella- | ond li- 
ucts | prod- | ucts “ prod- | we dru ,| ing | neous | oe 
ucts | B a_i gs goods “ 
ities - ———_ ——_|_—_ —_—_ —_|—_—_—_|-—- 
y years. | 
BY Noh --..--------| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 109.0 | 109.0  109.0| 100.0 
— OD. ccncceate 104.9 | 99.9 | 109.1 | 90.4] 83.0) 100.5| 95.4| 942) 943) 826] 95.3 
RO 48.2} 61.0] 729| 549] 70.3| 80.2] 71.4| 73.5] 75.1| 644] 648 
Au. ~ ia p08 51.4 | 60.5) 80.9] 64.8)| 66.3 | 798] 77.0) 726| 75.8, 625| 65.9 
Bus RR AOE i A 80.9 | 821] 95.4] 71.5 | 76.2) 87.0] 86.7) 80.4] 81.7! 70.5! 80.8 
1933 1937.......-------| 86.4] 85.5 | 104.6] 76.3| 77.6] 95.7| 95.2| 83.9| 89.7| 77.8] 86.3 
1938....-.--------| 685 | 73.6| 928] 667| 765] 95.7| 903] 77.6| 868) 73.3 | 78.6 
By months: | 
1938: | | 
: August.....-- 67.3 | 73.0| 91.9] 65.9] 76.8| 95.4| 89.4] 77.7| 864/ 724] 78.1 
September..-| 68.1) 745) 92.0) 65.8) 766) 95.5 | 89.5 | 77.3) 86.2) 72.4 78.3 
October.....-| 66.8 | 73.5] 93.4] 66.2] 75.4| 95.3| 89.8] 77.1| 85.7) 726] 77.6 
| November....| 67.8 | 741] 946) 66.2| 73.7] 949] 89.2| 76.6/ 85.8| 73.0| 77.5 
8 December....| 67.6 | 73.1 | 93.1] 65.8] 73.2| 946) 89.4) 767) 86.0) 731) 77.0 
1939: 
January....-- 67.2| 71.5 | 93.1| 659] 728| 944] 89.5| 76.7] 85.4) 73.2] 76.9 
' February.....| 67.2 | 71.5 | 91.9) 66.1] 73.0) 943] 896) 76.3) 852| 73.5] 76.9 
’ March.......| 65.8] 70.2] 91.8! 66.6| 73.1] 943| 898] 76.5| 852! 741] 76.7 
April.......-| 63.7 | 68.6/| 90.9| 66.9] 73.4| 940] 89.6] 76.0| 85.4| 744| 76.2 
 —- | 63.7) 68.2) 91.6] 67.5| 73.9] 93.5| 89.5| 75.9] 855) 742] 76.2 
RE | 62.4/ 67.6| 92.3] 67.3) 73.0) 93.2] 89.5| 757| 856| 738| 75.6 
ws i” | 62.6) 67.5| 925] 67.6| 728| 932/ 80.7) 75.0) 856| 73.4] 75.4 
. August....... | 61.0) 67.2| 92.7 | 67.8 | 726] 93.2| 89.6 | 746] 85.6| 73.3] 75.0 
i | | | | | | 
semimanufactured articles, finished products, commodities other than 
4 — farm products, and commodities other than farm products and foods. 
The list of commodities included under the classifications “Raw 
2.4 materials,” ‘Semimanufactured articles,’ and ‘Finished products” 
was given in the December 1938 issue of the Wholesale Price pamphlet. 
TABLE 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commodities 
» OY OF I 
{ [1926 = 100] 
| All || | | | All 
pee | All | com- |, | | All | com- 
com- | mod- Sami com- , mod- 
‘ em Fin- |™mod-| ities sean | Fin. | ™0d-| ities 
Year and month | mate-| + req nrod- Cther| than || Yearand month (mate-| + aq) prod- Other! than 
rials wa hs than farm || rials | SUTe@) Prod) than | farm 
arti- | ucts | paem prod- || | arti- | ucts | farm | prod- 
| cles | prod-| ucts || | | cles | prod-| ucts 
| ucts | and | | ucts | and 
foods | foods 
' By months—Con. | 
.( _ | SRR 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 , 100.0 || 1938: | | 
| 1929... -..| 97.5 | 93.9 | 94.5! 93.3 | 91.6) November....| 71.5 | 76.2 | 80.5 | 79.5 | 80.6 
8 1932. ...........| 55.1 | 59.3 | 70.3 | 68.3 | 70.2 | December....| 70.9 | 75.2 | 80.2 | 79.0 | 80.3 
1933... -........ | 56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5 | 69.0) 71.2 || 1939: | | | 
oo | 79.9 | 75.9 | 82.0 | 80.7 | 79.6 | January -....- | 70.9 | 74.9 | 80.0 | 78.9 | 80.2 
> Baw ta | 84.8 | 85.3 | 87.2 | 86.2| 85.3 ||  February.---| 70.9 | 74.4 | 80.2) 78.9! 89.2 
n 1988. ____..._._-| 72.0 | 75.4 | 82.2| 80.6| 81.7|| | March.._....| 70.1 74.8 | 80.2 | 79.0| 80.4 
By months: | | | | April.........| 68.5 | 74.4 | 80.2 | 78.8 | 80.5 
S, 1938: | _ eee 68.9 | 74.3 | 79.9 | 78.8 | 80.6 
August.......| 71.4 | 74.4 | 81.8 | 80.3} 81.4 ){  June._.____.. 67.7 | 74.1 | 79.61 784 | 80.2 
September....| 72.0 | 74.7 | 81.8 | 80.4 | 81.3 || neato 67.8 | 74.4 | 79.2 | 781) 80.2 
October... .. | 70.9 | 75.9} 81.1 | 79.9} 81.1 |) August. .....- 66.5 | 74.5 79.1 | 77.9) 80.1 
| j | | j 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly fluctuations in the major commodity group classific 
during July and August are shown by the index numbers in ta}) 


TABLE 4.— 
August 1939 


[1926 = 100} 


-Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups. |; 
: , ‘ : [ 
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Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | July | July | July 


Commodity group 26, 19, 12, 5, 29, 22, 15, 
1939 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 





All commodities. _.........__.- om am 74.8 | 74.6 | 74.8 
Farm products_._._- eens ie : 1. 60. 
Foods._.- . 7 5 66. 66. { 

Hides and leather r products. acide ; 92.6 | 92.! 
Textile products ee 7 

Fuel and lighting materials... 


Metals and metal products 
Building materials ei 
Chemicals and drugs 
Housefurnishing goods 
Miscellaneous : 


Raw materials __ 

Semimanufactured articles 

Finished products___- _ 

All commodities other than farm products 

All commodities other than farm products 
and foods 
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SEPTEMBER 1939 
Agriculture 


Three decades of farm labor. By Witt Bowden. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1939. 43 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 976.) 

This pamphlet brings together three articles which were published in the June. 
July, and August 1939 issues of the Monthly Labor Review, dealing, respectively, 
with farm employment, wages and income of farm workers, and productivity of 
farm labor, 1909 to 1938. 


Annual report of Texas Farm Placement Service, 1938. Austin, State Employ- 
ment Service, [1939]. 47 pp., charts; mimeographed. 
While the report is devoted primarily to the work of the Texas Farm Place- 
ment Service, information is also given on agricultural labor conditions with 
emphasis on migratory labor. 


New agricultural labor code in Estonia. (In Industrial and Labor Information, 
International Labor Office, Geneva, July 17, 1939, pp. 122-124.) 
Summary of the law of May 25, 1939, governing conditions of work in agricul- 
ture, particularly the questions of employment contracts; employment of women, 
young persons, and children; and hours of work. 


Child Labor 


Brief selected bibliography on child labor and related problems. Washington, U. 8. 
Children’s Bureau, June 1939. 5 pp.; mimeographed. 


A digest of laws controlling school attendance and employment of minors {in Pennsyl- 
vania|. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, 1938. 
82 pp. (Bulletin No. 71.) 


Pick for your supper: <A study of child labor among migrants on Pacific Coast. By 
James R. Sidel. New York, National Child Labor Committee, 1939. 67 
pp., bibliography, illus. (Publication No. 378.) 


Ten questions answered about child labor provisions of Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938. Washington, U. S. Children’s Bureau, [1939]. 3 pp.; mimeo- 
graphed. 


Codigo de menores [Ecuador]. Quito, Ministerio de Previsién Social, 1939. 25 
pp. 
Code enacted in Ecuador in 1938, and amended in 1939, making provision for 
protection of children and young persons. 


Cooperative Movement 


Cooperatives in foreign countries, 1935 to 1937. By Myrtle M. Selove. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 28 pp. (Serial No. R. 969, 
reprint from July 1939 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Cooperatives today and tomorrow—a Canadian survey. By Geo. 8S. Mooney; pre- 
pared for Montreal Survey Committee. Montreal, (Canadian Federation of 
Mayors & Municipalities?], 1938. 189 pp. 

Part 3 of this report deals with cooperatives in Canada—history, legislation, 
possibilities in agriculture, credit unions. Part 4 describes various associations 
in the United States, and has a section on housing in various countries. 
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Ley y reglamento de cooperativas [Ecuador]. Quito, Ministerio de Pr 
Social, Agricultura, Industrias, etc., 1938. 47 pp., forms. 
Legislation enacted through February 23, 1938, regulating cooperati\ 
cluding those of consumers, in Ecuador. 


Annual report lof Director of Cooperation] on working of cooperative soci; 
Federated Malay States and Straits Settlements for year 1938. Kuala | 
Federated Malay States, 1939. 50 pp. 


General survey of the cooperative movement in Rumania. By A. Gala: 
Correspondance Economique Roumaine, Bulletin officiel du Ministé; 
Economie Nationale, Bucharest, January-March 1939, pp. 1-65.) 

Historical survey of development of cooperation, and detailed informat 

statistics on present status of various types of cooperatives, in Rumania. P 

in French and English. 


Cooperative accounting manual. By Fay E. Hall. Salt Lake City, Utah Wop: 


Progress Administration, {[1938?]. 114 pp., forms; mimeographed. 
Excellent presentation, in simple terms, of problems of bookkeeping adapt 
use of cooperative associations. Shows, step by step, how to set up the | 
and make the necessary entries and reports, beginning with the first payment 
shares, the renting of the building, the purchase of supplies, ete. A sup, 
sample forms is included, so that the reader may follow the exposition by 
for himself all the operations. 


ms 


Handbook: Consumer cooperation. Salt Lake City, Utah Works Progres 
ministration, [1939?]. Various paging; mimeographed. Revised edit 
Contains 6 “‘lessons”’ in consumers’ cooperation, dealing, respectively, wit! 


growing importance of the consumer; our economic system—three ways to impro) 
it; Rochdale principles; consumer cooperation to-day; general cooperative pr: 


} 


lems; and business control of the cooperative association through scientific 
counting. At the end of each lesson questions are given on the subject ma 
of the lesson. 


Handbook: Cooperative health association. Salt Lake City, Utah Works Prog 


Administration, Division of Education and Recreation, 1939. 53, xvi 
charts; mimeographed. 


Intended as reference material for cooperative leaders, study-group orga: 


and WPA teachers, this report contains general sections on health conditions i 
America, medical economics (with special reference to Utah conditions), and ; 
ventive medicine, as well as an exposition of cooperative principles, a description 
of various types of group medical plans (doctor-owned clinics, hospital-sponsore 


plans, Government medical plans, typical cooperative plans, etc., the 
mentioned including several Utah associations), and a chapter on problem 


cooperative health associations. An appendix gives typical bylaws of a cooper: 


tive health association, sample contracts with a physician and with a hos; 
and a membership application. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Family income and expenditure in Chicago, 1935-36: Volume II, Family expend: 


By A. D. H. Kaplan, Faith M. Williams, Mildred Hartsough. Washington, 
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U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 256 pp., charts. (Bulletin No. 642, 


Vol. II; Study of consumer purchases, Urban series.) 
Money disbursements of wage earners and clerical workers in North Atlantic req 


7 
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1934-36: New York City. By Faith M. Williams and Alice C. Hanson. 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 236 pp., charts. 


(Bulletin No. 637, Vol. I.) 


L’alimentation populaire au Chili—premiére enquéte générale de 19385. Edited 
Carlo Dragoni and E. Burnet. (In Revista Chilena de Higiene y Medicina 


Preventiva, Servicio Nacional de Salubridad y del Consejo Naciona! 
Alimentacién, Santiago, October-December 1938, pp. 407-611; charts.) 


Results of an inquiry into incomes and expenditures of 593 families, consisting 
of 3,383 persons, in 15 localities in Chile, conducted by the Chilean Government 


in collaboration with the League of Nations. Printed in French. 
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Education and Guidance 


Workers’ education in the United States. By Eleanor G. Coit and Mark Starr. 
Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 21 pp. (Serial No. 
R. 962, reprint from July 1939 Monthly Labor Review.) 


The apprentice and the school. By Federal Committee on Apprenticeship and 
United States Office of Education. Washington, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1939. 12 pp. (Bulletin No. 27.) 

Explains the apprenticeship program and indicates the various responsibilities 
and functions of Federal and State vocational-education offices for carrying on 
such programs, 


Selection of skilled apprentices for the engineering trades. By E. Patricia Allen 
and Percival Smith. Birmingham, England, City of Birmingham Educa- 
tion Committee, 1939. 37 pp.; charts. 

Shows the effectiveness of the use of aptitude tests as a basis for selecting 
young workers for the engineering trades. 


Vocational training for older rural youth. By Agnes M. Boynton and E. L. 
Kirkpatrick. Washington, U. S. Office of Education, 1938. 60 pp.; 
mimeographed. 

Discusses in considerable detail both the agricultural and home-economics 
phases of vocational education. 


A brief report of the vocational guidance project for Negro youths, 1937-88, spon- 
sored by Colored Division of National Youth Administration of Georgia. By 
Walter R. Chivers. Atlanta, National Youth Administration of Georgia, 
1938. 62 pp. (Bulletin No. 9.) 


The vocational schools of Essex County, New Jersey. By Howard A. Campion. 
New York, National Occupational Conference, 1939. 167 pp. 

The schools included in this survey are said to represent one of the most efficient 
vocational-education programs in the United States at the present time. The 
report attempts to show how any group desiring to evaluate its own vocational- 
education program and progress may do so in a simple and effective way. 


Guidance bibliography—programs of guidance: Bulletins and pamphlets about 
State and city guidance activiiies. Compiled by Walter J. Greenleaf. 
Washington, U. 8S. Office of Education, Vocational Division, 1939. 6 pp. 


Minimum essentials of the individual inventory in guidance. By Giles M. Ruch 
and David Segel. Washington, U. S. Office of Education, Vocational 
Division, 1939. 112 pp.; mimeographed. (Misc. 2160.) 

The principal subjects treated include determination of aptitudes, selection of 
tests, and selected tests with special reference to guidance. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Selective factors in an expanding labor market: Lancaster, Pa. A study of employ- 
ment opportunities in four manufacturing plants in Lancaster, Pa., 1928-36. 
By Edward J. Fitzgerald. Washington, U. 8. Works Progress Administration, 
1939. xiv, 92 pp., charts. (Studies of effects of industrial change on labor 
markets, National Research Project, Report No. L-4.) 

Throws light on the composition of labor reserves accumulated during 1930-32, 
on the relation of such composition to the volume and incidence of unemployment 
in the recovery period, and on the factors affecting the selection of workers retained 
during a depression period or employed or reemployed in a period of recovery. 


The search for work in Philadelphia, 1932-36: An analysis of records of Philadelphia 
State Employment Office. By Gladys L. Palmer. Washington, U. 8. Works 
Progress Administration, 1939. 74 pp. (Philadelphia labor market studies, 
National Research Project. Report No. P-7.) 

The report contains information on the kinds of employment opportunities in 

Philadelphia in the period covered, and the relationship of the specifications 

for the jobs to the characteristics of the applicants placed. 





Ten years of unemployment. (1n American Federationist, American Federation of 
_ Labor, Washington, August 1939, pp. 849-852.) 
Shows the percent of union members unemployed, by month, in each year 
from 1928 to 1939 (July), with separate figures for the building, metal, and 
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printing trades, and estimates of numbers unemployed in each year 1935 to 
inclusive, and in each month from January 1936 to June 1939. 





Health and Industrial Hygiene pee 

Health security for the economically insecure: How the Farm Security Adm, 
tration helps low-income rural families to budget for adequate medical ¢qy, Dr 

(In Consumers’ Guide, U. 8S. Agricultural Adjustment Administratio;. ¢, and 
sumers’ Counsel Division, Washington, June 1939, pp. 3-5; illus.) hous! 
Medical care for the nation. By C.-E. A. Winslow. (In Yale Review, New Haye, -” 
Conn., Volume XXVIII, No. 3, 1939, pp. 501-520.) : Hous 

The author reviews various studies showing the need for more adequate medica] 

care, and discusses the value of different group plans which have been put into De 
effect. He believes a comprehensive national health program is an immedigte hous 
need of the American people. How. 


Sickness and medical care among Negro population in a delta area of Arkansa; 
By Isabella C. Wilson. Fayetteville, University of Arkansas, Agricultwrs 
Experiment Station, 1939. 36 pp. (Bulletin No. 372.) 

The survey covered 266 Negro families, 43 percent of whom were sharecroppers 

It was found that the high-income families had better health, fewer sicknesses. 

and a lower proportion of infant deaths. 
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The cost of dental care under health insurance. By Peter T. Swanish. Chicag 
Chicago Dental Society, 1938. 40 pp., charts. 
A study of the probable cost of needed dental treatment in a health-insurane 
plan, based upon an investigation of dental needs as shown by roentgenograms o; 
the mouths of 4,211 persons. 
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Frequency of dental services among 9,000 families, based on Nation-wide periodic 
canvasses, 1928-31. (In Public Health Reports, U. 8. Public Health Service. 
Washington, April 21, 1939, pp. 629-657.) 

This report is based on investigations made by the Committee on the Costs oi 

Medical Care and the U. 8. Public Health Service. 


Evaluation of industrial hygiene problem in State of Texas. Austin, State Depart- 
ment of Health, Division of Industrial Hygiene, 1939. 46 pp., charts 
mimeographed. 


Evaluation of industrial hygiene problems of Virginia. Richmond, Virginia 


Department of Health, Bureau of Industrial Hygiene, 1938. 125 pp., 
charts. 


Anthrax in industry. Fifth report of Committee on Industrial Anthrax to Indus- 
trial Hygiene Section of American Public Health Association, Kansas City, 
October 1938. By Henry Field Smyth, M. D. Washington, U. 8. Publi 
Health Service, National Institute of Health, [1939?]. 26 pp.; mimeographed 


i 


Carbon monoxide asphyxia. By Cecil K. Drinker. London, ete., Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. 276 pp., bibliography, diagrams, illus. 


Silicosis prevention: Dust control in foundries. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1939. 25 pp., illus. 
Outlines various methods of reducing the hazard due to silica dust in foundries 


Preliminary report on occurrence and control of chronic mercurialism in hatting 
industry. Washington, U. 8. Public Health Service, National Institute o! 
Health, and Connecticut State Department of Health (Hartford), Bureau 
of Occupational Diseases, 1939. 61 pp., diagrams; mimeographed. | 

Some of the results of a recent medical and engineering study of the healt) 
and working conditions of felt-hat makers. Methods for reducing or preventing 

the escape of mercury vapor and mercury-laden dusts into the breathing zone 0! 

the worker are described in the report, and the results of the physical examination 

of workers in the five plants studied are given. 


Disabling morbidity among employees in soap industry, 1930-34. By Hugh P 
Brinton and Raxty FE. Seifert. (In Public Health Reports, U. 8. Public 
Health Service, Washington, July 21, 1939, pp. 1301-1316; charts.) | 

The report deals with sickness and nonindustrial injuries causing disal)ility 
lasting 8 days or longer among workers in the soap industry. The study covered 
records of 10,833 members of sick-benefit associations in 36 establishments. 

Disability frequency rates are shown by sex, age, and occupation groups an by 

causes. 
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Housing 


Fundamentals of housing study: A determination of factors basic to an understanding 
of American housing problems. By Joseph Earl Davies. New York, Colum- 
bia University, Teachers College, 1938. 355 pp. 

Drawing on many different sources, the author shows in detail the purposes 
and methods of procedure, the objectives, standards essential, and kinds of 
housing, and outlines suggested patterns of housing reform. The last chapter is 
devoted to an explanation of the use of this material in housing education. 


Housing the masses. By Carol Aronovici. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1939. 291 pp., illus. 
Deals with the forces that have stood in the way of a long-range planned 
housing program. 


Housing yearbook, 1939. Chicago, National Association of Housing Officials, 
1939. 240 pp. 
Reviews private and public building activity in 1938 and part of 1939 and 
contains directories of housing agencies. 


Legal problems in the housing field. By Horace Russell and Leon H. Keyserling. 
Washington, U. 8S. National Resources Committee, 1939. 76 pp., charts. 
(Housing monograph series, No. 2.) 

Analysis of the United States Housing Act and the complementary State 
legislation, together with a discussion of the legal problems raised by this public- 
housing program. 


Memorandum on housing. Washington, National Policy Committee, 1939. 20 
pp. (Special memorandum No. 5.) vy 
Comments on different phases of housing by experts in the field. 


Our new municipal landlords. By Morris B. Schnapper. New York, National 
Municipal League, 1939. 7 pp. 
Shows the extent of public housing undertaken by municipalities in cooperation® 
with the Federal Government, and discusses the existing need for more funds and 
the court decisions favorable to the work undertaken. 


Low income housing for southern Texas conditions. Austin, Texas Planning Board, 
1938. 44 pp. 
Basie information on housing standards and methods of construction suitable 
to Texas conditions. 


Two years’ experience in cooperative housing for aged in State of Washington. By 
Nelson B. Neff. Olympia, State Department of Social Security, 1939. 16 
pp.; mimeographed. (Monograph No. 32.) 

Reprint of paper presented at National Conference of Social Work at Buffalo, 
June 24, 1939, and bylaws of one of the cooperative “clubs”? described in the 
paper. Data from the address were used in an article on cooperative housing of 
dependent aged, Monthly Labor Review, August 1939. 


Negro housing survey of Charleston, Keystone, Kimball, Wheeling, and Williamson 
[West Virginia]. Charleston, Bureau of Negro Welfare and Statistics, 1938. 
35 pp., charts, illus. 


Borrower incomes and housing outlays. (In Insured Mortgage Portfolio, Federal 
Housing Administration, Washington, July 1939, pp. 12-15; charts.) 

Gives data on valuation of FHA financed properties and monthly amortization 

payments in relation to the income of borrowers. 





Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Deaths in construction. (In Industrial Bulletin, New York Department of Labor, 
Albany, June 1939, pp. 273-282.) 

The total number and cost of fatal accident cases closed in New York State in 
each year 1934 to 1938 inclusive are given by chief cause groups. A tabulation of 
details of individual accidents shows for each the particular operation and ocecupa- 
tion in which it occurred, date of accident, and date of death, with a brief descrip- 
tion of the accident. 


Proceedings of All-Ohio Safety Congress, Columbus, Ohio, April 18-20, 1939. 
Columbus, Industrial Commission of Ohio, 1939. 597 pp. 
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Proceedings of 1938 safety convention and annual general meeting of Indisiy al 
Accident Prevention Associations, held in Windsor, Ontario, April 21 a va 29 
1938. ‘Toronto, Industrial Accident Prevention ‘Associations, Inc., [19389] 
136 pp. 

The organization of safety services in industrial undertakings in France. py 
Julien Caen. (In Industrial Safety Survey, International Labor Offic, 
Geneva, May—June 1939, pp. 61-67.) 

Seventeenth annual report of Safety in Mines Research Board, including a repop 


of matters dealt with by Health Advisory Committee, Great Britain, 1439 
London, Mines Department, 1939. 123 pp., charts, illus. 
The report includes accounts of various studies of hazards in mines 


, such a 
coal-dust and fire-damp explosions, haulage accidents, etc. 


Workmen’s compensation in Canada. By Margaret Mackintosh. _ (In Inter. 
national Labor Review, Geneva, July 1939, pp. 1-31.) 
Historical account of the ‘development of workmen’s compensation in Canada, 
with an analysis of the present provincial laws and their administration. 


Ulykkestrygden for industriarbeidere m. v., 1986. Oslo, Rikstrygdeverket, 1939, 
157 pp., charts. 
Report on public insurance against industrial accidents in Norway in 1936, 
including accident statistics, by industries and occupations. Printed in Nor 
wegian with French translations of table of contents and table heads. 


Rapport annuel et comptes de la Caisse Nationale Suisse d’ Assurance en (as 
d’ Accidents pour l’exercice 19388. [Lucerne?], 1939. 60 pp., charts, illus 
In addition to data on operation of the Swiss National Accident Insurance 
Fund, the report contains information on accident-prevention work and indus- 
trial medical service. 


Industrial Relations 


Addresses on industrial relations, 1989. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, 1939. 132 pp.; mimeographed. (Bulletin 
No. 9.) 


Papers presented at second annual Stanford Industrial Relations Conference, March 
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27-31, 1939. Stanford University, Calif., Stanford University, Division of 
Industrial Relations, 1939. 205 pp. 


Collective bargaining with employers’ associations. By Helen 8. Hoeber. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 9 pp. (Serial No. R. 978, 
reprint from August 1939 Monthly Labor Review.) 


A comparison of union agreements. (In Conference Board Management Record, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, July 1939, pp. 101- 
109.) 

Analysis of the provisions, found in 114 agreements. pertaining to union status, 
wages, hours, overtime, vacations and holidays, seniority, and grievance procedure. 


Enforcement of rights under collective bargaining agreements. By Marshall A. Pipin. 
(In University of Chicago Law Review, Chicago, June 1939, pp. 651-672) 


The extension of collective agreements to cover entire trades and industries. ly L. 
Hamburger. (In International Labor Review, Geneva, August 1939, pp. 
153-194.) 

The author explains the reasons which have led, in different countries, to the 
extension of collective agreements to cover persons other than those participating 
in the agreements, outlines the development of the practice, describes how \t 
works, and shows its social and economic importance. 


The use of economic data in labor cases. By David Ziskind. (In University of 
Chicago Law Review, Chicago, June 1939, pp. 607-650.) 


The attitudes of workers toward layoff policy. By Douglas McGregor. (In Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Columbus, Ohio, April 1939, pp. 179- 
199; also reprinted.) 


The seniority principle in union-management relations. Princeton, N. J., Prince 
ton University, Industrial Relations Section, 1939. 39 pp. 
A study of the effect upon management procedures of union demands for 
seniority rights on lay-off, reemployment, and promotion policies, as well as (he 
reasons why unions make such demands. 
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Picketing. By David Allyn Gelber. (In Notre Dame Lawyer, Notre Dame, 


‘ustriql Fm ind., November 1938, pp. 11-22.) 

‘nd 22 7 This article discusses the legislative history of picketing and the right of em- 

1938?) ployees to organize and strike. It also considers the decisions of courts involving 
this subject and contains numerous citations. 

f dy 

Office, International Labor Conditions 


report The International Labor Organization. [By Ethel M. Johnson.] (In Information 
1929 on Service, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, New York, 
' ie September 9, 1939, pp. 1-6.) 

The background, organization, principles, and work of the International Labor 
Organization, participation of the United States Government in the Organization, 
‘and procedure in connection with adoption and application of conventions of 
Inter. j the International Labor Conferences, are described in this article by a member 
of the Washington staff of the International Labor Office. 


Year-book of labor statistics. Geneva, International Labor Office (American 
i branch, 734 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C.), 1939. 239 pp. (In 
1939. F | English and French.) 

The material is presented under the following general heads: Population, 
1936, employment and unemployment, hours of work, wages, cost of living and retail 
Nor- prices, family living studies, migration, industrial disputes, and economic statistics. 





ich ag 


nada, 


. Report on results of Eighth International Conference of American States, Lima, 
v Cas Peru, December 9-27, 19388. Washington, Pan American Union, 1939. 108 
_ pp. (Congress and conference series, No. 27.) 

Resolutions of special interest to labor, adopted by the Conference, included 
ndus- f 7 those concerning freedom of association and expression for workers, family 
' income, the Pan American Housing Conference, protection of American indigenous 
populations, and labor migration. 


rance 





igan, 9 Labor and Social Legislation 
lleti 
. International survey of legal decisions on labor law, 1937-38. Geneva, Inter- 
national Labor Office (American branch, 734 Jackson Place NW., Washing- 
la : ton, D. C.), 1939. lvi, 297 pp. 

no 


oe a 





Judicial interpretation of labor laws. By Osmond K. Fraenkel. (In University 
of Chicago Law Review, Chicago, June 1939, pp. 577-606.) 
) ase 


978, Labor laws and their administration, 1938. Proceedings of 24th convention of 
International Association of Governmental Labor Officials, Charleston, 
S. C., September 1938. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 
cord, 224 pp. (Bulletin No. 666.) 


10]- 

“ | Record of the 76th Congress (1st session). By Richard M. Boeckel. Washington, 
atus, ie Editorial Research Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1939. 58 pp. 
lure, fan (Volume 2, 1939, Nos. 5 and 6.) 
se ' Sections are devoted to congressional action on work relief, housing, social 
‘pil. — security, and labor legislation. 


1/2.) 

| Recent developments of French labor law. By Stefan A. Riesenfeld. (In Minnesota 
yl Law Review, Minneapolis, March 1939, pp. 407-445.) 
PP; §  _ The author discusses labor legislation in France since the enactment of the 


Popular Front laws in 1936, with special reference to the development of the law 


the ff relating to collective agreements. A brief history of the French syndicalist move- 

ing — ment from the time of the French Revolution to the present period shows the 

w it effect of changing theories on labor legislation. The law on collective agreements 
_ is regarded by the author as a most significant development in labor legislation 

v of from the standpoint of industrial relations and even of industrial democracy and 
_ democracy in general. 

rnal Reglamento de la ley del trabajo [Venezuela]. Caracas, Ministerio del Trabajo y 

'79- de Comunicaciones, 1939. 160 pp. 


_ Official edition of the regulation of November 30, 1938, amplifying the provi- 

sions of the labor law of July 16, 1936, concerning labor contracts, paid vacations, 
nce= hours of work, profit sharing, work of women and minors, safety and health, edu- 
; cation of workers’ children, workmen’s compensation, industrial disputes, labor 
or courts, and other matters, in Venezuela. 
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Labor Organization and Activities 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. By Max D. Danis! 


Labor Information Bulletin, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statisties, Wash; an 
August 1939, pp. 1-5.) siti, 


The United Mine Workers of America. By Ellis Searles. (In Labor |) 
tion Bulletin, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, Ju), 
pp. 1-5; illus.) 






Oorma- 
1939, 







Organizations of railroad labor and management. By Nelson M. Bortz. (In 
Labor Information Bulletin, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 
July 1939, pp. 8-11.) 


Building a union of textile workers: Report of two years’ progress, to convention, of 
United Textile Workers of America and Textile Workers’ Organizing Commi. 
tee affiliated with Congress of Industrial Organizations, Philadelphia, Pq 
ote 15-19, 1939. [New York, United Textile Workers of America?) [939 
9 pp. ' 


Thirty-eighth annual directory of labor organizations in Massachusetts, 1939 (w)ih 
statistics of membership, 1935-1939). Boston, Department of Labor anq 
Industries, 1939. 88 pp. (Labor bulletin No. 180.) 


Organized labor in four continents. By H. A. Marquand and others. 
etc.. Longmans, Green and Co., 1939. xiii, 510 pp. 

This book, designed primarily for the college student in labor matters, deals 
with the problems and developments of the trade-union movement in 13 principal 
countries in Europe, America, Asia, and Australasia. Separate chapters, pre- 
pared by outstanding authorities in the field, are devoted to France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Scandinavian countries, and the Soviet Union, in Europe: 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico, on the American continent; Australia: 
and Japan. ‘The period covered is from the end of the World War to date 






















London, 





Laber Turn-Over 





Labor turn-over in cotton-textile industry, 1937 and 1938. Washington, U. §. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 4 pp. (Serial No. R. 971, reprint from 
July 1939 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Labor turn-over in iron and steel industry, 1936 and 1937. Washington, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 4 pp. (Serial No. R. 898, reprint from 
February 1939 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Industrial aspects of labor mobility. By John N. Webb and Albert Westefeld. 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 14 pp., charts. (Serial 
No. R. 917, reprint from April 1939 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Relief Measures and Statistics 


Grants-in-aid under Public Works Administration: A study in Federal-State-local 
relations. By J. Kerwin Williams. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1939. 292 pp. (Studies in history, economics, and public law, No. 459. 

The history of the grants-in-aid policy is outlined and detailed descriptions are 
given of the development and application of the policy by the P. W. A. The 
steps in the development of the machinery of administration are traced and the 
author points out the advantages of a continuing agency to conserve and utilize 
the experience so far gained. ‘The accounts of administrative procedures include 

a chapter on P. W. A. control over labor and contractors. 


Workers on relief in the United States in March 1935: Volume I, A census of 
usual occupations, by Philip M. Hauser; Volume II, A study of industrial and 
educational backgrounds, By Philip M. Hauser and Bruce L. Jenkinson. 
Washington, U. 8. Works Progress Administration, Division of Research. 
Volume I, 1938, 1048 pp., charts; Volume II, 1939, 408 pp., charts. 


Biennial report of Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, covering period July |, 
1936, through June 30, 1938. Chicago, 1939. 250 pp., charts. 
Includes data on operations under the social-security system (old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind and to dependent children); characteristics of relief popu- 
lation, including the results of studies of employability; and material on the scope 
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the present relief problem, as well as historical information on the handling 
.fyelief prior to 1932. 


prmergency relief in Michigan, 1933-39. By George F. Granger and Lawrence R. 
~ Klein. Lansing, State Emergency Welfare Relief Commission, 1939. 177 
pp. charts. 

During the period covered, the Commission expended over $242,000,000 in 
jjieviating human suffering in Michigan. As many as 865,000 persons have 
ripen on the relief rolls at once. One section of the volume deals with the economic 
aspects of the relief problem, 1929-39. 


Reports for Special Industries 


Incandescent electric lamps. Washington, U. 8. Tariff Commission, 1939. 154 pp., 
illus. (Report No. 133, 2d series.) 
Prepared with special reference to trade and tariff considerations. The pro- 
esses Of manufacturing are described, there is a brief account of labor conditions, 
and earlier studies of labor productivity are summarized. 


The iron and steel industries of Europe. By Charles Will Wright. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 1939. 98 pp., map. (Economic paper 19.) 

The resources, stage of development, and trade relations of the various coun- 
tries of Europe in regard to iron and steel are briefly described. There is also 
sme information regarding the coal industry. A map shows the location of the 
iron-mining districts, the coal fields, and the iron and steel centers. There are 
incidental notes on labor in some of the countries. 


Rubber industry of the United States, 1839-1939. By P. W. Barker. Washington, 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1939. 42 pp., charts. 
(Trade promotion series, No. 197.) 

{ convenient summary of the outstanding historical developments and of the 

major statistical data. Includes a tabulation of index numbers (of the U. 8. 

Bureau of Labor Statisties) of employment and pay rolls from 1923 to 1938. 


The tobacco manufacturing industry in North Carolina. By Ben F. Lemert. 
Raleigh, National Youth Administration of North Carolina, 1939. 107 pp., 
bibliography, charts, illus. 

Contains data on working conditions and earnings. 


The vegetable-canning industry. By Lotys Benning. Indianapolis, National 
Youth Administration of Indiana, 1938. 74 pp., charts, bibliography; 
mimeographed. 

Information is presented on the canning process, occupations, working condi- 
tions, employment, and earnings. One chapter discusses probable future trends 
in the industry. 


Sickness Insurance 


Health insurance. New York, City Club of New York, Committee on Social 
Welfare, 1939. 34 pp. 
Statement of the problem of health insurance and the basic principles necessary 
for operation. 


On the witness stand—the facts about health insurance. By J. Weston Walch. 
New York, Medical Society of State of New York, Public Relations Bureau, 
1939. 64 pp. 2d ed. 

A series of questions and answers on health insurance. 


Sickness insurance in Europe. By J. G. Crownhart. Madison, Wis., Democrat 
Printing Co., 1938. 134 pp. 


L’assicurazione e l’'assistenza contro le malattie in Italia. By Renato Turchi. (In 
Il Assistenza Fascista, Cassa Nazionale Ma attie per gli Addeti al Commercio, 
Rome, March-April 1939, pp. 169-191.) 

Historical account of sickness insurance in Ita'y, with information on mutual- 
benefit sickness insurance operating under collective labor agreements, and on 
insurance funds for special categories of persons, such as seamen and airmen, rail- 
waymen, professional persons and artists, etc. 
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Social Security (General) 





International Social Insurance Conference: X XI Vth session of Internationa) l Com. 
mittee, Geneva, December 9-11, 1938. Geneva, International Social In.y, anes 
Conference Secretariat, 1939. 76 pp. 

The subjects dealt with included an international review of the situation of go¢; 
insurance, and the maintenance of pension rights under invalidity, old-age , an r 
survivors’ insurance. A table is given showing the position of social-ins sUrane 
legislation in different countries. " 





Reichsversicherungsanstalt fiir Angestellte—geschaftsbericht wiber das jahr 199 
Berlin, Reichsversicherungsanstalt fiir Angestellte, [1939]. 42 pp. 
Report of the Insurance Office for Salaried Employees in Germany for 4 
year 1938, including information on pertinent legislation. 


Riforma fascista della previdenza sociale. By Bruno Biagi. Rome, Istijy, 
Nazionale Fascista della Previdenza Sociale, 1939. 78 pp. (Appendix + —- 
Le Assicurazioni Sociali, March—April 1939.) 
Analysis of Italian social-welfare scheme embracing invalidity and old agi 


~ t., temo Ct Ch 26 Ret 


pensions and survivors’ benefits, insurance against unemployment and tube. B- 
culosis, and marriage and maternity aid, based on statistics of operation throngs) E 
1937. The text of social-welfare legislation culminating in Royal Decree Law \ ; 


636 of April 14, 1939, as amended by the Senate and Chamber of Fas: 


"l and 
Corporations, is included. 


Social insurance in the Netherlands. (In International Labor Review, Gen 
September 1939, pp. 338-364; bibliography.) 


Social insurance in Venezuela. By William Witman, 2d. (In Comparative J. 
Series, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washing! 
August 1939, pp. 353-358.) 

History of the development in Venezuela of social insurance through govern- 
mental means from February 1936 through August 1938, with certain. statis 
relating to industrial accidents and occupational diseases, the census of wor'or 
and the activities of the medical organization of the National Labor Office (Ofiing 
Nacional del Trabajo). 


Va, 


Technological Changes and Production 


Machines over men. By Raymond F. Yates. New York, Frederick A. § 
Co., 1939. xix, 249 pp., illus. 

A lucid account of the development of technology in industry, with particula: 
emphasis on the potential changes which may be expected, not only in indust: 
but also on the farm and in medicine, as a result of the tremendously widening 
field in the application of electric power. ‘Though the author disclaims «a: 
intention on his part to discuss the social effects of the technological change 
nevertheless time and again emphasizes that unless society is capable of mak 
the necessary adjustment, it may pay a high price for the sweeping technologica’ 
changes in terms of technological unemployment or in destructive internationa! 
warfare. 






















Technology and labor: A study of the human problems of labor saving. By [liict 
Dunlap Smith in collaboration with Richmond Carter Nyman. New Haver, 
Yale University Press, 1939. xiv, 222 pp. (Publication of Institute 
Human Relations, Yale University.) 

Based on detailed study of experiences in 18 cotton mills viewed as typical 0! 
the main variations in the industry. The book is limited to a study of ‘‘the Jabor- 
saving development in cotton weaving called by management the ‘multiple |oom 
or ‘extended labor’ system, and by labor ‘the stretch-out.’’’ The author describes 
the volume as “an attempt to deduce from detailed observation of several instances 
of lahor-saving installation some of the more definite implications as to what the 
human problems of labor technology are and what tends to influence them favor 
ably or unfavorably.” 


Mechanization in the brick industry. By Alfred J. Van Tassel and David \. 

Bluestone. Washington, U. 8. Works Progress Administration, 1939. x), 

83 pp., bibliography, charts, illus. (Studies in equipment changes ané 
industrial techniques, National Research Project, Report No. M-2.) . 

Mechanical changes have included refinements in design, relatively inexpensive 

auxiliary equipment, and general technological changes such as the development 
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of wear-resistant metals, ball and roller bearings, electrification, and mechan- 
‘zation of the preliminary clay-pit operations. The general utilization of improved 
techniques has been hindered by the recent low levels of operations and by the 
small-scale, decentralized nature of the industry. 


Productivity and employment in selected industries: Brick and tile. By Miriam E. 
West. Washington, U. S. Works Progress Administration, 1939. xxv, 212 
pp., charts. (Studies of productivity and employment in selected industries, 
National Research Project, Report No. N-2.) 

The peak of production volume in the brick and tile industry came in the early 
vears of the present century. The displacement of brick and tile by other mate- 
rials kept the volume of production down even in the construction boom of the 
twenties. The limitation of the quantity produced was accompanied by reduc- 
tion of the amount of labor per unit of output. In 1869, the manufacture of 
1,000 bricks required more than 27 man-hours; in 1925, only 9 hours. 
If increased demand should Jead to enlarged production, the higher percent of 
operating capacity and the stimulus to modernization would probably prevent a 
corresponding rise in employment. 


Man-hour output and employment in petroleum and natural-gas production. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 20 pp., charts. (Serial 
No. R. 968, reprint from July 1939 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Indices of industrial production. Geneva, League of Nations, 1939. 16 pp. 
(Studies and reports on statistical methods, No. 6.) 

The committee of statistical experts which drew up this report recommends 
that industrial production be defined to comprise mining and quarrying (to in- 
elude oil), manufacturing (to include production of electricity and gas), and 
building and other construction. Industrial production as thus defined is more 
comprehensive than the term as used by the Board of Governors of the U. 8S. 
Federal Reserve System in its index. There is also a discussion of methods of 
constructing production indexes, the proposed methods conforming substantially 
to those in use in the United States. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Earnings and hours in manufacture of electrical products. Washington, U. 8S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 41 pp. (Serial No. R. 970, reprint from 
Monthly Labor Review for June and July 1939.) 


Earnings and hours in hosiery industry, 1938. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1939. 45 pp. (Serial No. R. 955, reprint from Monthly Labor 
Review for May and June 1939.) 


Annual earnings in radio manufacture, 1936. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1939. 13 pp. (Serial No. R. 964, reprint from July 1939 Monthly 
Labor Review.) 


Wages in the Baltic countries. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1939. 18 pp. (Serial No. R. 986, reprint from August 19389 Monthly Labor 
Review.) 


Wages in Italy, 1936 to 1939. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1939. 33 pp. (Serial No. R. 987, reprint from August 1939 Monthly Labor 
Review.) 


Hours of work in the United States. (In International Labor Review, Geneva, 
August 1939, pp. 233-254.) 
Study of laws, collective agreements, and business conditions affecting hours, 
and a summary of available statistics of both normal or regularly scheduled hours 
and of average hours actually worked. 


The wage and hour law. (In Law and Contemporary Problems, Volume VI, No. 3 
Durham, N. C., 1939, pp. 321-494.) 
Symposium on the various aspects of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 


Guide pratique de la durée du travail—la loi de 40 heures et son assouplissement. 
By Pierre Chambeyron. Paris, Librairie Sociale et Economique, 1939 
290 pp. 

A discussion of the French law establishing the 40-hour week and the various 
amendatory decrees which have been issued. 
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General Reports 


An African survey: A study of problems arising tn Africa south of the Sahara. Ry 
Lord Hailey. London, Oxford University Press, 1939. 1837 pp., map. 
A comprehensive survey of conditions existing in Africa under the administra- 
tion of different European powers. It contains a chapter dealing with labor. 


Informe del Ministro de Previsién Social, Ecuador, 1939. Quito, [Ministerio 
Previsién Social y Trabajo], 1939. 219 pp., illus. 
Topics treated include vocational training, immigration and colonization, the 
Labor Code of 1938, conciliation and arbitration, social insurance, and activities 
of the Bureau of Labor from December 3, 1938, to June 15, 1939. 


The British common people, 1746-19388. By G. D. H. Cole and Raymond Post- 
gate. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1939. 588 pp. 
Covers economic, political, and social changes. 


Report of Ministry of Labor, Great Britain, for year 1988. London, 1939. 136 
pp. (Cmd. 6016.) 
Contains the usual information on the activities of the Ministry of Labor and 
a summary of labor statistics. The chapters on training for the unemployed and 
juvenile employment are of special interest. 


Statistical abstract for British India with statistics, where available, relating to 
certain Indian States, from 1927—28 to 1936-37. Delhi, Department of Com- 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics of India, 1939. 826 pp. 

Data of labor interest include figures on factory employment, accidents, pric: 
trade unions, and cooperative societies. 


The corporate state in action: Italy under fascism. By Carl T. Schmidt. Ney 
York, Oxford University Press, 1939. 173 pp. 

Contains a discussion, adversely critical, in the main, but without statistica! 
proof, of the operation of labor organization in Italy, collective labor agreements, 
wage fluctuation, unemployment insurance, workmen’s compensation, welfar 
and recreational advantages for workers, control of cost of living, housing cond 
tions, labor disputes and their settlement, and changes in working conditio: 
agriculture. 


Mezico in transition. By Clarence Senior. New York, League for Industria 
Democracy, 1939. 54 pp., bibliography. (Pamphlet Series, Vol. VI, No. 9 
There is a chapter on the history and present situation of the labor movement 
in Mexico, and one on the ejidal (communal land-holding) system, with statistics 
of its operation. 


Jaarverslag der Centrale Commissie voor de Statistiek over het jaar 1938. The Hague, 
1939. 38 pp. 

In this report for 1938, the Central Statistical Commission of the Netherlands 

describes its methods of conducting censuses of population and industries, and 


gives data on wages, working hours, unemployment, and other industrial and 
social matters. 


Apergu sur l’inspection du travail en Pologne en 1937. Warsaw. Ministére de 
l’ Assistance Sociale, 1938. 46 pp., pasters. (In French.) 
Includes information on pertinent legislation, wages, industrial disputes, arbi- 
tration, and collective labor agreements. 


Memoria del Ministerio del Trabajo y de Comunicaciones, Venezuela, aiio civil 1935 
Caracas, 1939. Ixvi, 556 pp. 

Report for the calendar year 1938 of the Venezuelan Ministry of Labor and 
Communications. The section on labor contains data on labor inspection, in- 
dustrial disputes, work of employment offices, agricultural labor, wages, compul- 
sory sharing of profits, cost of living, labor legislation, and court decisions. 


Labor conditions in the West Indies. By G. St. J. Orde-Browne. London, Colonia! 
Office, 1939. 216 pp. (Cmd. 6070.) 

Chapters deal with individual islands and groups of islands, and data are given 

on wages, hours, labor organization, housing, and other matters of labor interest. 
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